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PREFACE. 


When we consider the great number of European and 
American travellers who annually visit the ]^vant» 
it IS strange how seldom any of them extends his 
journey into Northern Syria, or the adjacent provinoes 
of Turkey in Asia. 

The hard and fast line of travel seenots to be drawn 
at Beyrout, or a few miles to the northward dt it. 

Northern Syria is almost a ** terra incognita,** the 
only good general map of it being that of l|[r. E. G. 
Bey, published by the Parts Qecigrapfaical Society. 
Indeed, for one traveller who explores this most inters 
eating region, there are thousands who huriy over the 
well-WOTu and fiimiliar routes of Palestine. 


The adjacent territory of Raramania is almost 
equally unv||sited, and only onoe perhaps in evbry 
thirty years does a European tzsrveUer painfhlly malte 
his way throns^ sono^e {xirtlon of the province, 
only other Europeans who oaes to visit it are e Ihw 
bdyers of walnut wood^ or leeeh iifwohants/ chiefly 


Gaee^ whose one aim hi to^ toward tbto tta^^ 
intevesiB, and oh whom to wtotolhl antiquities 
snrpaefilh^ beantleB of to oonnlzy natural mto 
litoimpmaeiocu 
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the state of the country, that a European traveller 
would have incurred no slight personal danger, even 
though he bore a firman from the Porte, unless he 
could afford the expense of a numerous and well- 
armed escort ; and even then, many parts of the border- 
land between Syria and Karamania, and notably the 
Amanus and Giaour Dagh, would have been inac- 
cessible, being in a state of chronic rebellion against 
the Government. Moreover, so unhealthy are many 
parts of the country, and so great the labour and 
privation an explorer of it must inevitably incur, that 
it is not strange the price should have b^n generally 
deemed too high to pay. Of late years, however, the 
authority of the Ottoman Government has been con- 
siderably strengthened in S.E. Asia Minor ; commerce 
has begun to open up districts hitherto almost un- 
known, and thus these very interesting regions may 
perhaps attract, ere long, that attention which their 
unrivalled natural beauty and their many historical 
associations deserve. 

The following pages contain the record of a journey 
made in the summer of 1875 through portions of 
Cilicia^ Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and ihe little known 
district of Isauria, induding a visit k0f the ruins of 
ancient Isauia» which had been previou|d||r visited only 
by Hamilton in 1836, epd by Texier a little before 
that period. 

At a time when the reffiitation of the Turks as a 
nation and a government is sunk to the lowest depth, 
it may be not uninteresting to see what thi^t peoffie is 
in a remote province of the empire, almost uniidliienced 
by the psemlo-civilization d* StambonL 
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One eannot help pitying the ill-fi»tnii6 of a mbb 
which is certainly endowed with many noble qiialitSeiil^ 
and regretting the sad destiny of a conntry which 
contains so many elements of material praperi^. 
And yet further, one cannot help protesting against 
the injustice, and want q€ fair play, displayed in 1876 
towards the subjects of the Porte. The Ottoman 
Government is extremely bad, its sins of omission and 
commission notorious, but the people should not be 
confounded with the corrupt official and goTevning 
class. 

I mixed ffimiliarly with them (scarcely coming in 
contact with the authorities except when it was 
absolutely uecessaiy for the purposes of my joixmey), 
and they made a very fhvourable impression npon me» 
combing a feeling oi deep oommiseration. 

As for any special class oppression of Christian by 
Muslim in Karamania, nothing of the kind exists, so 
ihr as my experience went. Both classes unhappily 
sufier alike ; both are crushed by the same impartial 
tyranny and misrule I 

Waiving^ however, considerations as to the respec- 
tive merits of the parties to the late war, we may at 
least admit that a people which has so valiantly 
defended itself under overwhelming odds against the 
hnreditaiy foe of its name, reli^n, and race, deservso 
carefol study, and may not be dismissed in the 
hand manner so nsQal with some of onr oraMiMid 
newspaper writers. 

1 have endeavoured to give a isdtldiil deOcMdlpffi| p | 
the country and its iahabitante as I fbuiiA them^l 
the Wtiming ^ 
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known what the Osmanli is at home, they will have 
done some service. 

Let us hope that the fiery trial of 1876-7 will be 
productive of good to the various races under the 
sceptre of the house of Othman. 

But if the conquest of the Osmanlis by Russia be 
the only means of improvement, the result can only 
be obtained after an amount of bloodshed and misery 
so awful that the whole civilized world will stand 
aghast at it nor will humanity gain anything by 
the substitution, for Osmanli misgovemment, of a new 
tyranny, more grinding, bigoted, and methodically 
merciless than the old I 

I take the opportunity of acknowledging the kind' 
assistance I have received fixun my friends Mr. M. 
AncketUl and Dr. Neroutsos Bey of Alexandria. 


Nootmbcr, 1878. 
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LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY 


CHAPTER I. 

THE COAST OP STRIA. 

The postal service of the coast of Syria and Karamama 
is discharged by no less than four lines of steamers, 
the French, Russian, Austrian, and Egyptian. The 
three former receive a subvention from the govern- 
ments to which they respectively belong, for the com- 
merce of these coasts is by no means sufficient to support 
so many steamers, and in the case of the Russian and 
French lines political considerations are chiefly re- 
garded. The Egyptian line is worked at a loss ; but 
so long as Europe is content to lend money to fhe 
Khedive, it will be of no moment whether the nndec^ 
taking pays or not. There is a line of Elgyptiaii 
steamers, in the Red Sea, which is supposed to bo 
v^rked at a profit, but so great is the competition on 
the Mediterranean side — ^to say nothing of other dis- 
advantages — that it is not possible for the Oompagnie 
IQi^vbde to snoeeedt although the ships are good 
and the commanders experienced Italian or Dalmatian 
sosmen. 

1 loft Alexandria on Aguni IDh, 18td^ Ibr ICeraiaa, 
by the Bnasiaii steomor ‘Alexander*; ftte 

m 
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crowded, and the accommodation bad, but the captain 
was most polite, the ship’s steward attentive, and the 
cookery excellent. Dinner, according to Kussian 
custom, is commenced by salted meats, caviar, pickles, 
sardines, &c., served with a small glass of vodki or 
raki. The wine is of two kinds, black and white, both 
the produce of the Crimea. At evening tea is served 
in tumblers with slices of lemon. 

April 12/A. — Arrived at Port Said. The town 
seems much increased since my last visit, and I 
observe that the deposit of sand on the west side of 
the jetty is rapidly advancing. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg came on board here on 
his way to Jaffa. His suite consisted of five or six 
young men, and with him came Count Levachoff, the 
Russian Governor of Tiflis, and his wife, an English 
lady. The Egyptian frigates in the harbour manned 
yards, fired salutes, and their bands played “ God save 
the Queen.” The larger frigate gave a grand breakfast 
to the Duke. 

April 13/A. — Arrived at Jaffa. The Duke and his 
suite went ashore at about 11, and at midday our 
steamer left for Acre. There is a fine view 
long projecting ridge of Mount Carmel as 
coasts along. We passed the Caipha light ’at about 
11 P.M., and at midnight anchored off Acre. There 
had been a steady north breeze all day, which died 
out suddenly as we entered the bay of Acre. We 
left Acre at 1 a.m., and on 

April 14/A reached Saida at daybreak. The town 
is built on a tongue of land under low undulating 
hills, covered with the fresh green of com land and 
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pasture; the harbour is formed by a small rocky 
island, and might easily be made a good port. A 
picturesque old castle rises close by the beach. The 
site of Saida hardly admits the existence of a large 
city, according to modern estimation. It is probable 
that the size and importance of ancient cities were 
overestimated ; Sidon could hardly have been the 
rich and populous place which the language of Scrip- 
ture would lead us to suppose, but the relatively re- 
stricted commerce and wealth of the Scriptural times 
would give importance to what we should now regard 
os inferior. Saida is famous for its fruit ; and the 
delicious fragrance of its orange gardens was wafted 
far out to sea Here I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. W., a British merchant of Beyrout. He is leaving 
the East, and is glad to escape from it, although he 
liked Beyrout, and felt much interest in the people of 
the country. He held the gloomiest views about 
Turkish finance, and said that great trouble was 
expected in the autumn (events have, unfortunately, 
only too well verified his fears I 1876-7). He men- 
tioned his own experience of the utter corruption 
and hopeless confusion of Turkish provincial adminis- 
tration, an experience which I find universal and 
everywhere corroborated. Halet Pasha, the late 
Governor-General of Syria, was an intensely bigoted, 
corrupt, and indolent man. Under him the province 
was &s£ going to utter ruin; many parts were be- 
coming depopulated owing to excessive taxation, the 
inroads of the Bedaween, and village war&re. At 
last he was recalled, and Essaad Pasha sent in his 
place (since dead, 1876). He was a man of 
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and honesty, and being also a very able man, soon 
began to put things in order ; but he did not govern 
Syria many months, for he was recalled to Stamboul 
to marry the Sultan's niece. The lady, it seems, saw 
him at a review, fell in love with him (he was just 
then a widower), and asked that he might be married 
to her, and, as it was reported, much against his will, 
he was obliged to submit Mr. W. also gave me an 
account of the stupid administration of the Beyrout 
Custom House. 

Beached Beyrout at 8 a.m. Here by appointment 
I met my friend and fellow traveller, Mr. Seiff, of 
Dresden. The day was occupied in making various 
purchases for our intended journey, and in rambling 
about this very pretty and flourishing city. 

April l^th . — ^Reached the roadstead of Tripoli at 
8 A.M. The town is at a distance of about two miles 
from the sea, situated in a hollow under the hills 
which form the first slopes of Lebanon. 

Tripoli is separated from the sea by a small tri- 
angular plain, about one mile and a half broad. At 
the point of this plain, which projects into the sea, is 
the landing-place **el Mina,” a little town of itself. 
The site of the old town was on the promontory at the 
base of which the present city stands. The remains 
of a great wall some twenty feet in thickness, with the 
mins of towers, may still be traced across the pro- 
montory from the mouth of the Kadisha to the sea- 
shore on the S.W. The ancient Phosnician city wad 
rormed by colonies from Sidon, Tyre, and Arados, but 
the present city only dates from the time of the Gm- 
eades. Bavmond, Count of Toulouse, built the castle 
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in the twelfth century for the protection of pilgrims, 
and gradually the new town sprang up around it along 
the course of the river. The castle, of red and yellow 
limestone, stands on a ridge a little to the S.E. of the 
town. There is a noble background of mountains, 
culminating in Jebel Mukhmel, under which is the 
famous grove of cedars. On the left is Jebel Akkar ; 
but no tic of these mountains, though apparently loftier, 
arc so thickly covered with snow as Sunnin. 

Here too, as at Saida, the scent of the orange 
groves was perceptible far off the shore (it was, indeed, 
almost too strong), and the short-lived spring verdure 
was exquisitely beautiful. The bay of Tripoli is deep 
and capacious, defended by a number of rocky islets 
extending northwards from the point of the pro- 
montory. But it is only a roadstead, and lies open to 
the gales from the N.W., which are frequent and 
violent along all this coast 

The waters of the bay are now deeply stained by the 
red deposit of the impetuous Kadisha, whose sources 
lie far up under the crests of Lebanon,* and which 
when spring comes, and the snows begin to melt^ 
“ runs purple to the sea,’* like the stream of the loved 
Adonis. 

Between the sea and the town of Tripoli extends 
a tract of land of extreme fertility, resembling the 
district round Jaffa. It is cultivated with the utmost 
care, and from it comes the finest fruit in all Syria. 
The soil is a rich red earth, without a stone, and t||ye 
gardens are carefully fenced or walled in. The 
people look healthy, especially the children, who are 
fine stout little creatures, with lostioas eyes, and 
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deep peach-like tint; many with blonde hair, and 1 
saw no ophthalmia amongst them. The town is re- 
markably clean, and the streets are well paved with 
squared stones, yet the place has a bad reputation 
for insalubrity. Outside the town a troop of Turkish 
cavalry was encamped ; their horses looked poor, and 
the men, though stout and strong, were clumsy and 
ill set-up. We visited a fine mosque, which much 
resembled the mosques in Cairo, having high niches 
over its gateways, ornamented with stalactites. The 
upper lintel of the door was square and straight, tlie 
stones mortised one into the other, exactly as in the 
mosques of Cairo. The large courtyard of the mosque 
was surrounded by a fine arcade of pointed arches ; 
the gateway into this courtyard was an arch in imita- 
tion of Greek work, with the abacus and egg orna- 
ment, but cut very shallow . the lower edge of the 
arch being of the wreatlied cable pattern. The gate- 
ways of several other buildings near the great mosque 
arc equal in point of execution to the mosques of 
Cairo ; the material of which they are built is like 
that of the castle, a hard reddish limestone, but with 
alternate layers of black basalt. The inscriptions on 
these mosques are not in Oufic, but in the usual 
Arabic characters. A number of false antique coins 
were offered to me for sale, but no genuine antiques. 
I observed, however, in some of the shops, some fine 
Gufio copper vessels. Two large Corinthian capitals 
were lying at the gateway of the guard-house, towards 
the sea. For many centuries the site of ancieat 
Tripoli has served as a quarry, and even yet the 
supply of marble and hewn stone is far from being 
exhausted. 
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We Jeft Tripoli at 2 p.m. The coasMine is marked 
by long stripes of emerald green, showing the site 
of gardens and corn-fields. Between the end of the 
Lebanon range, and the beginning of the Nusairiyeh 
mountains, is a broad depression; and beyond this, 
low hills mark the beginning of the Nusairi country. 
Fortunately the sea was smooth, for our ship was 
most uncomfortably crowded ; though we had happily 
escaped the “ Cook ” and “ ritanger ” tourist parties — 
but many Americans and English had joined us at 
Be^'rout on their way to Constantinople. One band 
of “Stanger” tourists — an aristocratic German party 
from Berlin — has been very unfortunate. They had 
been miserably provided, had sufTcred much from 
bad weather, and some of their number when near 
Damascus, were assaulted and robbed by their own 
escort. 

April l%th . — Arrived early at the roadstead of 
Alexandretta. The town is close to the sea, and 
built along the shore upon a low ridge of sand, behind 
which, for about three miles, a low marshy plain, only 
a very little above sea-level, extends up to the foot 
of lofty hills, which are now beautifully green from 
the spring verdure. High above these hills rises the 
main chain of the Amanus, with here and there a 
snow mountain. No trees nor bushes break the dull 
uniformity of the plain. There is a certain amount of 
movement visible, long trains of camels come and go, 
the beach is heaped with bales and merchandise, a 
number of large lighters are drawn up along the 
shore. But it is a miserable place ; there are but few 
stone-built houses, and the outskirts of the iMu con- 
sist of wretched wooden huts, many of them ildsSd a 
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few feet on posts, so as to be somewhat out of reach 
of the malaria, which here is especially deadly. 

Landed to visit the English Vice-Consul, Mr. 
Francks, and his young wife, just arrived, (who I am 
sorry to say is since dead). He spoke of the constant 
changes of governors ; within eight months there had 
been five new governors of Aleppo. One of them was 
Mohammed Rushdi Pasha, who was afterwards sent 
to the Hedjaz as governor, and died there. The last 
new governor came into the port, by the Russian 
steamer ‘ Vladimir,’ whilst we were lying there. Mr. 
Francks told us that Alexandretta, though still very 
unhealthy, had less of virulent malignant fever than 
formerly, owing, he thought, to improved cultivation. 
There was much less game also than in earlier days, 
and this too he attributed to the same cause. Still 
the health of the place must always be bad. There 
is a fetid swamp at the back of the town, and the 
mountains which hem in the plain cut off the breeze, 
so that in summer the air is perfectly stagnant ; and 
every little torrent from the heights forms a long 
line of marsh, as it slowly makes it way to the sea, 
through the rank, oozy soil. But in despite of these 
serious drawbacks, the position of Alexandretta, as 
the anchorage nearest to Beylan, the only pass through 
the mountains towards Aleppo^and North Syria, will 
always make it an important entr^t. Some of the 
cottages were actually surrounded by a green and fetid 
marsh! None but acclimatized residents could have 
existed a week in such a position. Even they are 
unable to endure it long, and generally the people of 
the ^lace, as 1 heard, are short-lived. 



ALEPPO TO ALEXANDBETTA ft 

Alexaiidretta seems a little improved since I saw it 
in 1865; a few new buildmgs have been erected, and a 
road constructed for a little distance towards Bcylan. 
A man who had just ridden down from Aleppo, to 
come on by the steamer, told me that owing to heavy 
rain all the bridges had been washed away, and the 
road was well-nigh impassable. He said that the 
trade between Aleppo and Alexandretta was very 
considerable ; he thought that some 30,000 to 40,000 
camels would be employed in brmging down produce, 
between that time and October About 10,000 bales 
of cotton, 30,000 of wool, and an immense quantity of 
valonea were exported every year from Alexandretta, 
The Government never gave the least help, by road- 
making or other improvements (the same complaint 
everywhere !), and at times camels could not advance at 
all. The Beylan pass once crossed, a railway to Aleppo 
would be easy, as nearly the whole country is level. 
The people of Aleppo are not at all fanatical, perhaps 
in consequence of the large proportion of Christians and 
Jews living in the place. The town is clean, but its 
water execrable. He mentioned the Aleppo boil, and 
said that it was not known what caused it ; I think, 
however, that he gave a very exaggerated account 
of it. Polluted water has been assigned as its cause ; 
another, and more probable account, is, that it arises 
from the puncture of a venomous mosquito. The 
scourge is not confined to Aleppo, it prevails in Meso- 
potamia, and on the coast of Arabia. The boil almost 
invariably appears in the face, especially on the nose, 
and strangely enough, it often appears long after the 
patient has left the country. It is always obstinate, 
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lasting for months together, and causing the most dis- 
figuring scars. 

We entered the Grreek churchyard at Alexandrctta, 
and I copied some of the inscriptions. 

“In momoTy of — Rov. Jackson Ooffing, A.M., a citizen — of 
tlio United StatoH of America — and — Mibsionary of the Ame- 
rican Boaid — resident at Adana — died at Alexandietta — Maieli 
l(i, 1H62 — from wounds received ncai — this place at the hands 
of — aHsassins — aged 37 years — fear not them whith kill the — 
body.” 

It seems he was riding from Adana to Alcxan- 
dretta ; but when aljout half an hour from Alexan- 
drctta, he and his attendant were stoj»i)ed in a grove 
of myrtle,* b}’ a party of mountaineers, who demanded 
their money. Mr. Coffiiig drew out a revolver, upon 
which the mountaineers fired on them ; the attendant 
was badly wounded, Mr. Coffing mortally, and he died 
in the house of Mr. Levi, the then British Vice-Consul, 
at Alexandretta. It is supposed that robbery was 
not the real reason for the murder — but Mr. Coffing 
was a most zealous missionary — too zealous for his 
own safety! and had made many enemies at Adana, 
who had determined to be rid of him. Mr. fVancks 
said that the United States Consul-General at Bey- 
rout had used every effort to bring the murderers 
to justice, but in vain ; as the Ottoman authorities 
either dared not, or would not, send troops to the 
village of the murderers in the Giaour Dagh. I have 
heard, however, another account, according to which, 
one assassin was cau^t and executed soon after the 
mnrder, and another several years after, owing to the 

* The myrtle along this ooast is quite a large ahruh, growing to twice 
or more thauk twice the height of a man. 
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unceasing exertions of the American Ambassador at 
Constantinople. An American frigate was sent to 
see that justice was done, and the man was accordingly- 
hanged ; but informant, who knew all the facts of 
the case, declared that however much the culprit 
may have deserved his fate on other grounds, he had 
nothing to do with Mr. Coffin g*8 murder. According 
to Mr. Francks’ account, even those arrested on sus- 
picion were suffered to escape. 

On highly ornamented monuments of white marble, 
are the following inscriptions : — 

“ MartinuH Loo, LondiiionsiM, Anglorum, por tria fore lustra 
accurate curaiis, Alexaiulri® qni loco mlco insaluLcrrimu tot 
Hflooiila audiaiit ' cum officio ct ucgotiis, si quiH alius iioquaquam 
iiupar SpurtuuL quain iiactuH cat semper oruunB iiumaturo fato 
qua<lngciiariuB licet 24 NovembriB a.i>. 1(»77 coutorraneiB Buis 
ot extemiB, iiidigeuiH ot advcniB, imivcrHiR eqnidcin miBeriu prep- 
Hortim ct pauperibuB flubilis oecidit, nulli 6ol>ilior quam Lucini 
vidua) afflii-tiBBimrc biiiiBquc iufantibuB Martino ct Mariee — qua* 
Optimo marito hoc nionunumtuin sacravit.’* 

“ Hie jacet 1) Lucia uxor Q.D. Martini Loo conBulis pro S.M. 
Britannica Scandaronc. Vixit annoH L, obiit die xii Julii 
MDCC.” 

“ H L JohannoB WUeon Anglo Britannorum agro • • • moniaa 
natuB ex domo aatiB honesta satis antiquA, Anglorum mcroato- 
rum res hie loci sunima cum laude per varies annos gessit, vir 
qni oflicio suo ot negotiis no unquam quidem dofuit — fato abi 
nimis ixnmaturo in loco insaluberrimo cum triginta ot octo 
annoa summo cum honore Buperasset — ipsissimo die — anno 
autom salutia Chriatiansa mdcgxii abreptus fiiit. Multis ille 
bonis flebilis occidit — nulli flobilior quam Marie vidue moastiB- 
sime filia Martini Loo ex eadem gente oriundi quu optimo 
marito maximo dolore hoc monumentom posuit. Felices tor et 
ampliuB per xvii aunos nos irrupta tenuit copula.” 

“ Depositum Edmundi Sawyer Armigeri Angli, Claris parent- 
ibus orti apnd Kettering in Agro Northamptcniienri qui ^rsi 
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mercatoriie gratis iu Aloppo aliquot anuoa vixiBBot donoo tabe 
corroptuH— ot in patriam suam torreatroin patrimonio satis 
amplu dilatam rovursurus rcperta prius magui protii margarita 
fido Bcilicot vura cum posnitentia ad cealostom morte translatus 
ost.” 

I could find no date upon tbe last monument. 

The mountains round the bay of Alexjindretta pre- 
sent many varieties of trachyte; the main i*ange is 
limestone, but pierced, upheaved, and modified in its 
structure by volcanic action. The forms of the 
mountains here are very beautiful. 

We h'ft the roadstead of Alexandretta a little 
before midnight, and stood over to tbe coast of Kara- 
mauia. After we had passed Cape Mallus, a slight 
S.W. breeze sprang up, and the shij) began to roll 
considerably. The ports of North Syria and Kara^ 
mania, though effectually sheltered on the north, offer 
but little protection against S. and S.W. winds ; in- 
deed, excepting Ayass, which is comparatively un- 
known, there is no good port along the whole coast of 
Kararaania, before one reaches Marmorice. 

April Vlih . — Soon after daybreak Mersina was in 
sight. This place, which in Captain Beaufort’s time 
(1812) consisted of a few wretched huts, raised on 
piles, as a means of escaping the malaria of the plain, 
owes its development to the active demand for cereals, 
consequent upon the Crimean war, and is now a large 
and flourishing “ Scala,” at which most of the produce 
of Cilicia is exported. As at Alexandretta, vessels 
of large draught must anchor at a considerable 
distance from the shore, and sometimes in winter 
cannot approach at all. The sea -coast is here 
bordered by a line of light-brown sand-hills; the 
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plain beyond them, which extends towards the east 
till lost to sight, is bounded on the north by the 
Taurus, at a distance of about two hours' ride. The 
nearer mountain heights are of a light-grey colour, and 
covered with sparse brushwood and trees *, the inner 
ranges stand thick with forest, and the highest chain 
rises to the limit of perpetual snow. 

We landed at a ruinous-looking custom-house. The 
douaniers were civil, but we heard that this was not 
the case usually ; indeed some of the European con- 
sular agents had been obliged to complain of their 
harshness and incivility. Mersina possesses no inn, 
so that unless the traveller bears letters of introduc- 
tion, the only shelter to be had is in the khan, good 
in its way, but presenting a somewhat abrupt intro- 
duction to the discomforts of travel in Turkey. 

Owing, however, to the kindness of the British 
Yicc-Consul, a lodging in a private house was found 
for us. 

Mersina seems a flourishing little place ; its bazaars, 
thronged by the various races who have settled here, 
present a scene of great animation ; some of its streets 
are paved with squared blocks of limestone, the work 
of Khalil Pasha, a former governor of the vilayet of 
Adana ; and there are many really good stone houses. 
As nsual in the ports of these regions, Greeks and 
Christians of Syria are the principal inhabitants — the 
Greeks being energetic, enterprising, and many of 
thezh rich. The purely European residents are very- 
few in number; an unhealthy climate and the lax 
commercial mmrality of the place, render it almost 
impossible for a I^ropean to thrive, or even live 
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there. A large proportion of the population con- 
sists of Christians from North Syria, or people of 
the Nusairiyeh mountains, who are here called 
“ fellahhin,” and are not very orthodox Muslims. 
Excepting the officials, very few Turks reside in 
Mersina ; but the floating Turkish population is large, 
as almost the entire transport of the province is by 
means of camels, and the camel men are invariably 
Turks. Their dress is most pictures(|ae •, and it was 
curious to observe their way of feeding their animals, 
by thrusting down their throats huge balls of well- 
kneaded meal, in the same way as poultry are fattened 
ill Europe. 

In the afternoon we walked out to see the environs 
of the town. For about half an hour's distance extend 
gardens, thickly planted with fruit-trees. Brightly 
coloured cottages, or summer huts raised on piles, 
project from each mass of foliage ; but all is neglected, 
and one can nowhere see the fine cultivation of the 
gardens around Tripoli. Although the soil is most 
fertile, the fruit and vegetables are insipid, the only 
exception being peaches, which are here of excellent 
quality, and grow to a large size. 

Beyond the gardens, an undulating plain of rich red 
soil extends to the foot of the mountains ; not a third 
of it is under cultivation, most is in brushwood, or 
scrubby pasture; the wheat, however, is well irri- 
gated, and grows luxuriantly. 

At about equal distances from Mersina, three 
mounds, evidently artificial^ rise from the plain ; one 
of them is still crowned by a small fortification, said 
to be of Genoese work — in this district all ancient 
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buildings are attributed to the Genoese. These mounds 
were doubtless used in the olden time as fortified 
watch-towers, and large hewn stones are still dug 
from them, and carried to Mersina for building 
purposes. The approach of an enemy could be easily 
perceived from them, as they command a view of the 
whole plain cast and west, far as the eye can reach. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MERSINA. POlfPEIOPOLlS. ASAAB EL KEF. TCHANDEER. 

April 18M. — To-daj' we proposed making an ex- 
cursion to Pompeiopolis, but heavy rain threatened, 
so we gave up our intention. The British Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Tattarachi, invited us to his house ; I 
was much amused by the account he gave of his 
appointment to the post through the kind influence of 
His Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“Sir Tait,” as he called him, to whom he had been 
of service whilst he was travelling in this country. 

Mr. Tattarachi said, that in summer the heat of 
Mersina, and of the whole plain, was overpowering, 
and that very virulent fever and dysentery prevail in 
consequence of the malaria. At pretpent the people 
look healthy enough. The food supply of the place is 
tolerably good, the bread excellent, and even the 
water, though turbid and warm, not of bad quality. 
Formerly, all the water used in Mersina was obtain^ 
from wells, and was extremely unwholesome; bnt a 
few years since an aqueduct was made from the river, ^ 
which flows to the west of the town. 

Mersina has, however, this grd^t advantage, that it 
is only six hours distant from the high mountain 
ranges, where a pure and healthy atmo^ere can he 
eqfojed during the sickly suminer mtmlhs. Vim 
chief summer resort is the village of alamt 
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due Dorth from Meraina, and idiont 4000 feet above 
tbe sea. Here the climate resembles that of England 
in a mild April, and a very low temperatnre can 
be obtained by ascending the moantains above the 
village. 

Ichma is another snmmer resort. It is sitaated in 
a gorge of the mountains, north by east from Mersina. 
A hot sulphurous spring here bursts from the rock, 
and traces of ancient baths and other buildings are 
yet visible near the stream. 

Mr. Tattarachi is no lover of the Turks ; he says 
that their poverty and misery are due to their own 
lazy improvidence. When the harvest happens to be 
good, they must go off on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
spend all they possess; or they must take an extra 
wife and give themselves up to idleness and gorman- 
dizing till all is consumed. They never lay by any- 
thing for a bad season, so that when the harvest &ils, 
which is an event common enough, they have no 
resource whatever, and are at once on the brink of 
starvation. Then too the Government will do nothing 
for the good of the country, nor suffer others to do 
anything. .As an instance of this dog-in-the-manger 
policy, he mentioned their treatment of an Offer made 
by Mr. Mavromati, the principal Greek merchant of 
Mersina^ This gentleman, who is very wealthy, 
propbsed to irrigate the plain of Tarsus and Adana by 
eanal works from the Clydnus and Bams, on condition 
of receiving for twenty years a certain duty on the 
land irrigated ; bat the Government antiiorities reftised 
Ids offisr. He mig^ have obtained the oonoessiop, 
had he been willing to expend 30001. to 4000/. in 

o 
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buoksheeah ; but he would not do thia, and so a very 
beneficial public enterpriae fell through. Mr. Tatta- 
lachi gave us some anecdotes touching the bad 
conduct of the provincial governors ; e. g., a few days 
before, he had noticed in the store of an Armenian 
merchant in the town, some wheat, which he recog- 
nized as foreign wheat, that is, not grown in Cilicia. 
Upon examining it, be found it to be wheat from 
Cyprus, and the Armenian, on being closely questioned, 
confessed that the Kaimakam of Mersina had sold it 
to him, and that it was part of the wheat imported 
by the Government from Cyprus for the relief of 
the famine-stricken districts of the interior, which 
the Governor had embezzled, and was privately 
selling. 

Speaking of the ingratitude of the Turks, he said, 
that do what we would for them, in their eyes we 
were still only “Giaours” — blind instruments in all we 
did of a higher power, and quite unworthy of grati- 
tude, supposing an Oriental was even capable of 
such a sentiment, a point which appeared to Mm very 
doubtful. 1 said it was “ natural for the Turkish pea- 
sant under so bad a Government, to live only for the 
day, probably under a better Government he would 
improve; ” but our friend said ** Never '* ; even should 
their Government be improved, their religicm would 
still keep them back ; and when onoe a Turk begins to 
acquire wealth he becomes oomipt and videos. He 
admitted, however, that the race possessed some good 
qualities, e^iedally the poorer olsases— they wdn so 
^‘good,'* so quiet, so docile, so obedient; no conntcy 
in the world could be more easily goy^^ed, and lew 
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present so great advantages. He ended his remarks 
by saying, “ Would to God they would all disappear ! '* 
Such is the feeling of an intelligent Greek — himself 
in a position of complete independence — towards the 
ruling race! And it is wonderful that he should 
have admitted even thus much ! for almost invariably 
the Greek finds no single good quality, of any kind or 
degree, in the Turkish people. 

As illustrative of an Oriental's gratitude, one of 
my friends mentioned the other day an anecdote in 
point. He is acquainted with a Syrian of the Greek 
Church, whose family had been settled since Mehemet 
All's days in Damietta, and in the course of two 
generations had managed to scrape together about 
80,OOOZ. This man, speaking with my friend about 
the Turoo-Bussiau war, could not forbear buretiiig oiut 
into the most bitter expressions of hatred and ill-will 
towards the Turks. " Ah,” said my friend, “ indeed I 
But you at least have no reason to complain of them ) 
your fortune and that of your family proceeded from 
them ; and why should you turn against them ? What 
harm have they done you ? ” 

Ah,” replied the other, ** in the old days ona 
could get from a Turk anything one wanted, by 
paying him a little court, but now they are beginning 
to open their eyes a good deal mors, and it is not so 
easy to manage them I May God shorten their days!” 
(** Allah ysiktaa anmrehom I ") 

What a cynical comment is this on the words of 
my Greek friend, touehiog an Orientsl'a 

gratitii^t 

The frets of this gsntiieinen'e case are as follows. 

o 2 
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By some means his fiither ingratiated himself with 
Mehemet Ali. In those days the great Viceroy 
himself farmed all the land of Egypt, yet not so 
strictly but that some scraps of the lion’s feast fell 
amongst his hungry parasites. It was a gigantic 
monopoly, and all the produce of Egypt could be sold 
only to the Viceroy, and at a rate fixed by himself. 
The fikther of this Syrian Greek had obtained the 
grant of a small rice estate at Damietta, and of course 
had to sell the produce of it to the Viceroy ; but as he 
was in favour, his rice was always classed highly, and 
obtained the best price. Of course the opportunity 
was too good to be lost ; so he began to increase his 
fortune by purchasing clandestinely the worst quality 
of rice, from such fellahhin ** * as dared the risk of 
selling to him, for your ** fellahh ” will make his little 
<*peculium*’ though hanging be the penalty of detec- 
tion ; and this refuse, duly manipulated, well swelled 
with water, and mixed with a proper proportion of dry 
Nile earth, was passed by the Viceroy’s receivers as 
first-class rice, and paid for accordingly. Such was 
the main source of the family fortune ; but such 
chances are not now to be had, and gratitude, being 
only a lively expectation of favohis to come, has no 
longer any raison d^itrs. 

April I9th, — Started at 9 a.m. for Pompeiopolis, 
after oonsiderable difficulty in hiring horses fit to ride. 
The day was indeed magnifioefit, heavy douds hong 
dEKmt the mountain skLes^ but the air was soft, balmy, 
smd of extreme dearness. The road mosses the river 
oi Mersiiia, by a bridge of a single acdi (Safseefilo), 

* Pwmt oidUTetara. 
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and then follows the searshore, passing over the sites 
of several ancient villages. After about an hour and a 
halTs easy ride, we came to the river of Pompeiopolis 
fthe Liparis ?), and fording its clear and rapid stream, 
reached the site of the old city. 

G-reat quantities of d^ris, fragments of pottmy, Ac., 
are strewed over the surface of the ground, between 
the river and the line of the city walls. There are a 
few open stone sarcophagi, and one of large size, lying 
on its side, upon a lofty substruction of rubble masoniy. 
This is supposed to be the tomb of the poet Aratus, 
one of the celebrities of Soli, the deserted city, which^ 
repeopled by Pompeins Magnus, was afterwards called 
Pompeiopolis. Aratus, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about tlie third century before 
our era, was the author of a poem on the natural 
science of the age, called * Phenomena,* a very cele- 
brated work, upon which several ancient anthers 
wrote comments, and which Cicero translate into 
Latin. 

The general form of Pompeiopolis is an oblong, but 
tlie line of wail is not always straight, and, owing to 
the accumulation of rubbish and ruins, and the brush- 
wood which has thickly overgrown t^ whole site, it 
is imposmble to measure it with any degree of exact- 
ness^ I diould judge it to be about three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth, by one mile and a quarter in length* 
lliere are but few foundations of public edifices visible; 
the style of construction, too, is mean; the walls of all 
the bntldingB within the city having been built of a 
nibble, consiataig of rounded pebbles Irom the beech, 
set in strong nmrtar^iifidiMsedwitii hewn Bt^ 
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best and most expensive construction appears to have 
been the city wall, of which some few foundation 
stones remain, well wrought, and of very large size. 
The port, even in its ruin, is a magnificent work. It 
is entirely artificial, in shape an ellipse, with flattened 
sides, and formed by very solid walls of rubble, once 
faced with blocks of yelldw limestone, secured by iron 
clamps. The land end of the basin has been quite 
destroyed; even its foundation stones have been re- 
moved, but some of the casing stones of the western 
mole have been left, probably for the sake of security 
from the sea. 

Across the mouth of the port runs a petrified beach, 
and a row of lofty sand-hills has accumulated inside 
this, but the inner portion of the basin is a cultivated 
field, in breadth about 250 paces, and I estimated the 
length from the extremity of the land oval to the 
curve of the sea oval at about 500 yards. The rubble 
walls are 30 feet thick. 

From the head of the port a double line of columns 
once passed through the entire depth of the town, from 
south to north. Of these, the western row has almost 
entirely disappeared, and the eastern row is not an 
unbroken series. Five plain columns stand at the 
south end of the western row, and these are all of it 
that still remain erect. They are of purer style than 
any of the others ; and there appears to have been 
some roofed building at the end of the colonnade 
towards the sea, as great fl*agments thick red tiling 
eoter the ground here. 

In Captain Beaufort's time (1812) there were forty* 
fm columns eteht^ now only forty-one are left The 
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style of architectiire in nearly all is Corinthian, lint 
debased ; the capitals present a great Tariety; in some 
the comers of the abacas rest upon eagles, not ill-exe- 
cuted, instead of volutes. In some the curves of the 
abacus have busts, or even full-length figures, others 
have lions rampant. The top of one capital is circular, 
and consists of the egg and abacas ornament, below 
this is the cable pattern, and then the acanthus. 

The measurements of the columns are ijinequal, but 
the average diameter of the shafts at base is 3 fe6t 
3 inches, of tl^ capitals, 2 feet 8 inches. Several of 
the standing columns have projecting brackets or con- 
soles which once supported either busts or figures; 
beneath some are inscriptions much obliterated, and 
having no means of mounting to them, we could not 
decipher them, but I distinguiabed on one the fol- 
lowing : — 

OAHMOZ 

noMncionoAiTHN 





On a prostrate fragment of a column is carved — 
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one yet erect has — 


KHOsa 

cconos 

on a huge prostrate block — 

AYTOKPATWP 


AAPIANO* » » 

One of the fallen brackets has the following in- 
scription : — 

KATATAA02ANTA * • 
BOYAHKAITUIAHMU) 

• * • APTCOACOPO * * 
TONAIOAOTOYTOMIC1 • * 
nOAIAAOCKYAINAIA 

• • NICPCATHOeCOVnA • * 

• • OYTON • • AOnA • * • 

At the north end of the west row are lying frag- 
ments of very large wreathed colnmns, with ornate 
Corinthian capitals, and in the middle of the row yet 
erect there seems to have been a large c^sen space, in 
which are pedestals. This may have been the site of 
the Agora. Although of a debased style of art and 
of coarse workmanship, this colonnade still presents a 
noble spectacle. It is assigned 'to Pompeiiis Magnns, 
bat the andutecture rather belongs to the end of the 
second oentory after our era. 

The theatre was on the N.B.,of the tows^ end 
ftoed aliBOBt due west It was oonetmoted against 
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the side of a hill, resembling the moonds near Mersina ; 
but its materials have been entirely removed, not one 
of its rows of seats remain; there is not a trace of 
the scena, and as the unsupported earthen sides have 
fallen in, its size can only be conjectured, pethaps 
30 paces in width. The only fragment remaining Is 
an archway, which was a passage from the outside to 
the diazoma. It is now occupied by a peasant as his 
house, hence perhaps its preservation. The shape of 
the theatre was a horse-shoe, and deep, containing 
twenty-five to thirty rows of seats. I saw only one 
bit of marble frieze, everything else has been ipmoved, 
and so great is the destmction of the place, owing to 
the proximity of Mersina, that in a few years the 
whole city will have disappeared. The town wall is 
almost gone, only a deep excavation showing Where it 
once ran ; the stone facing of the port walls has nearly 
all been taken away ; the theatre has disappeared ; the 
colonnade has hitherto been spared, but soon that also 
will be attacked. In short, Mersina has been entirely 
built of stones brought from Pompeiopolis. 

Boats can lie securely just within the month of the 
port and take in cargoes of hewn stone, so that the 
harbour which the qld builders constructed, has proved 
the most effsotual means for the destruction d their 
town. 

From the top of the theatre there is a noble view 
over the plain, which extends east and west as te as 
the eye can reach; it seems utterly deserted. Grand 
ranges of mountains rise beyond it some six to sli^ 
miles hack from the sea; the distant rfdfsscfB&lglw 
l>a^ ciDwneil with anew* tower shore alL A 
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hoiaan habitation was in sight, and the only living 
creatures visible were a few half wild buffaloes, 
wallowing in the marshy places to the north of the 
town. 

Perhaps in the old days, when a numerous and 
industrious population occupied all this country, Pom- 
peiopolis may have been a healthy and agreeable 
residence ; now fever lurks amidst its ruins, and 
the unacclimatized stranger must not allow nightfall 
to surprise him in this interesting but dangerous 
spot. 

We passed a delightful day, and at evening rode 
back to Mersina, just in time to escape a heavy 
thunder-storm, which is very welcome to the people, 
as rain will now ensure a good harvest. The soil of 
the Oilician plain round Mersina is a rich red earth, 
very friable when well turned up by the plough, but 
requiring rain in the early spring ; then, as summer 
advances, a few light showers ensure a good harvest. 
The gifts of nature to this land are indeed magnificent, 
but they are wasted or neglected by the present 
possessors, and the population is fiir too scanty to 
develop the resources of the country. 

April 2l8t , — We visited the Greek schools and 
ho^ital of Mersina. The schools are maintained by 
voluntary contribution, and are free, or at least very 
few of the pupils pay any fee. The school is a 
iqiacious room, with a similar room a^jmnmg for the 
ijrab part of fhe population, which is mtmerouB, both 
here and in Tarsus. There were about forty Qr&elk 
scholars present, arranged on benches aeoording to 
their progress. The course of instruction oomptfoss 
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ancient and modern Greeks Glreek and sacred history, 
French, geography, arithmetic, writing, dco. The 
master speaks French fluently, and there is many a 
town in England which cannot supply so good an 
education. I examined the pupils, and one pretty 
little fellow was brought forwa^; he was a Greek 
from Kaisariyeh, and, like all his people, conld only 
speak Turkish. He seemed very quiet, but clever, 
and knew French grammar tolerably. He had been 
about three months under instruction in Greek. Next 
we went to the AVab (Christian) school. Some forty 
scholars of all ages were present, and one little girl 
read to me some portions of 6t. John’s Gospel, 
pronouncing the Arabic with the Koranic termina- 
tions. 

We then visited the hospital. It was rong^ but 
clean ; there is a resident nurse and a dispensaiy, bat 
only male patients can be accommodated in the hospital 
(as indoor patients), and no surgical operations are 
attempted. It was at first quite free, but now a 
small charge of a franc per day is made, in order 
that the Muslims admitted there may feel it to be a 
benefit. 

The church la plain but solid, the font is simply a 
large vessel of copper tinned ; another church was 
about to be built for the Arab-speaking Christians. 
In eveiy way the public spirit of this little Greek 
colony is most praiseworthy. 

Next we entmd the warehouse of Mr. Mavromati to 
see a fenereal monnment had been brought feom 
PompeiqmltB. It is of limestone, and on it are carved 
two busts, hnshand and wife, set in a Iciid of 
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They are evidently portraits, and though of coarse 
exeontiou, effective. 



0€OreN€TON for 0€Or€NNHTOI (“regenerated m God”), which 
IB equivalent to /Soirrio-dcvns, “ baptized ” 

The age of Dionyaua is 6 = 70 Tlie ago of Ammia is Ml5 — 44. 

We found great difficulty in obtaining horses, but 
at length two were bought for us at T. 12^^. each* 
(11/. 5a.), and we left for Tarsus at half-past 2 p.m. 
There is but one rood in Cilicia, that between Mersina, 
Tarsus, and Adana, commenced about 1867 by Khalil 
Pasha, to whom both Mersina and Adana owe much. 
After his removal the road was continued daring 
1869-1871 by Taki Ed-Deen Pasha, who is said to 
have been a very bad governor, ignorant, fanatical, 
and corrupt. He was succeeded by Nasheeb Pasha, 
who, according to report, was the most corrupt and 
‘^buckaheesh-loving” of all, thpugh in other respects 
inoffensive; no bribe, not even a poor 5/., was too 
small to be beneath his notice I'" He coh^nued the 
work of the road till 1873, then it was cMSiipleted by 
Mahmoud Pasha (once Grand Vizier), who was an 
ezodlent governor, but had lately been reoaltod to 
Ckmetantiiuq^le. The road is slightly made, but as 
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very few wheeled* vehicles are employed there is not 
much wear. Beyond Adana there is absolutely no 
road, and so bad is the communication that produce 
can only be brought down to the coast at great cost and 
with much delay, the transport camels often sinking up 
to the belly in mud and water. So &r as it extends 
however this road is a great boon to the country. 
The first object of interest is the central of the three 
mounds on the plain of Mersina ; it is crowned by a 
fortification, either Byzantine or Genoese. After cross- 
ing a small stream^ the Deli Tcliai, we saw the village 
of Kalaht Keui ; near it, in a line towards the east, 
is the ** fort,’’ from which the village takes its name, 
probably a church, from the remains of arches still 
to be seen in it ; beyond it, on the sea shore, is Kazanli. 

It is not at all the custom in Turkey to repair any 
public work, but here gangs of men were occupied in 
arranging the drains under the road, for the plain is in 
great part artificially irrigated by small canals firom 
the torrents which descend from the mountains, and 
the drains, which are of stonework, serve to convey 
the water from one side of the road to the other. A 
wider extent of land is cultivated than on the west of 
MersiDa, but much is lying waste. The crops are 
splendid, and wonderfully dear of weeds ; 1 never 
saw deaner crops in England. Usually only one crop— 
a grain crop— can be obtained in the year, and this, if 
there 'be sufficient rain, is excellent'; it can hardly 
be otherwise, for the land lies fidlow hidf the year. In 
summer everything is parched up; although sesame, 
whidi needs scarcely any rain, is sometimes sown after 
the gram* Much of the kaid is a black hwmi 
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exactly like the Delta of Egypt, but most is a deep, 
rich, red loam. 

A short distance to the east of Mersina the coast 
begins to trend off southwards, and a magnificent 
plain opens ont. The distant ranges of Amanus and 
Giaour Dagh were clearly visible. We passed, on 
the land side, the villages of Yaka Keui and Sari 
Ibrahimln, and on the sea side, Chomourlii, and reached 
Tarsus at about a quarter to six. Wc lodged in an 
empty house, belonging to a Greek “medico** (Dr. 
Telemaque Papa Dimitri), from the roof of whose house 
is a magnificent view of the great plain, and of the 
mighty range of snow mountains to the north, extend* 
ing all along the horizon. We went fii*st to see the 
mound or hill of Geuzluk (or Kutchuk) Kalaat, which 
Mr. L’Auglois considers to have been a pre-Christian 
cemetery. This is cme of a range of low hills which 
extend from the N.W. to the S. and B.E. of the town. 
A castle built, or perhaps only restored, by Haroun 
er Basheed stood here; and the remains of it were 
removed for building-stone only within the last few 
years. But for many centuries, commencing long 
before Christian times, this hill seems to havq tiieen 
used as a burial place. About twenty-five years ago 
the French traveller L* Anglois obtained permission to 
make excavations on its western slope, ba im* 
mense quantity of antique pottery was then extracted, 
and sent to the Louvre. It consisted of statuettes, 
representatioDS of the deities of Greece and Oilieiai 
mythological subjects, human and sAimsl figures, 
fimefesl ums, small phials and vases, lamps, Sammo 
Yrm, pins Af ivory or bone, and an infinity ot similar 
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objects; and mingled with them were aches and 
remains of human bones, calcined, or unbnmt. It is 
probable that the most perfect specimens were then 
extracted ; but great quantities of similar objects are 
still found, when sought for, and although a perfect 
specimen is rare, yet often very beautiful heads, &;o^ of 
deities or men are discovered. Unrifled tombs have 
also been opened here, containing vases and pottery, 
just as is still found to be the case in the tombs of 
Cypnis. But the soil of the hill has been so often 
disturbed, partly ili search of supposed buried treasimes, 
partly daring the construction or restoration of the for- 
tifications of the town, that, excepting in such oases, 
nearly every object discovered is broken or mutilated. 

Perhaps the most beautiful antique yet found at 
Tarsus is the white marble sarcophagus, presented 
by the American Vice-Consnl to the Metropeditan 
Museum of Art at New York, and to remove which 
the ** Shenandoah” man-of-war came to Mersiua in 
1871. With considerable difficulty its transfer was 
obtained, and it was dragged to Mersina on a kind of 
car by sixteen buffidoes. The bones and teeth of its 
quondam owner were found in it, and remain in their 
resting place. How would he have marvdled bad he 
been assured that his bones would be carried away, 
some eighteen centuries, it may be, after his death, to 
a great city, not then in existence, and some 6000 
miles distant from Cilicia I 

From description I bad of it, this beautifril 

saropphai^ must have been a One speoimiea of 
ancient ert It was discovered « diort distaiioe flm^ 
the eastern end of the bridge over the €tydua% and llid 
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be]j 0 Y«d 4 ihat there are other sarcophagi near the spot ; 
but the tiotemment will not allow any excavation. 

Even those who make accidental discoveries, have 
generally csfase to me it; for iu^iance, some three 
years ago, a man, whilst working in a garden, not far 
from the American Vice-Consulate, came upon three 
bronze statues, and four of life size in marble, upon a 
basement of beautiful mosaic pavement. The man 
immediately gave notice of his discovery to the 
Govemo^, and awaited his reward. The statues were 
forwarded to Constantinople, and for his reward the 
finder was imprisoned, in order to con^pel him to con- 
fess if he had discovered other, and more portable, 
treasures in his garden. 

Since that time, whenever similar treasures are 
found, they are either \iroken up or covered over 
again by the finder. 

A camp of Turkish troops was stationed on the hill ; 
we went up nearly to the top, when the sentries 
stopped us. The men, who looked far more intelligent 
than Arab soldiers^ were civil; but we were objjects 
of much curiosity to them. They were well clad, and 
looked a stout, square-built set of men. Their band 
was atrocious ! Tarsus is governed by a kaimakam, 
and has a garrison of about 1000 men. 

Leaving the Kalaat, we w^nt through the town, 
all the dirt^ towns in the East it is the filthiest. 
1 unit aocustoived to Eastern to#iiB, but never did I 
se^fl^ttihyaodmiBmbleapiaoeasthis* ^emsalem 
ItoelfiabotBebad! Ko wonder the mortality fsguM 5 
;ihe bad (dwto of |^aoe« to arnnhes 
And to bitose taH oombto to tondsr Dtow 




g^a- Dag*' 
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most unhealthy in summer. Tet the people look well 
now^ and the children show that beautifid peach com- 
plexion 1 haye so often observed in Tm^ey. The 
town is a straggling collection of filtiiy lanes, with 
wretched huts, or houses, deserving only to be called 
huts, and a few good houses interspersed. Each house 
has its garden, or a large courtyard, attached, so that 
the extent of the place is great; but the papulation 
probably does not exceed 7000 to 8000, a very 
large proportion of them Arabs. It is, however, 
difficult to form a correct estimate. The town and 
suburbs are said to contain about 3000 dw^lings. If 
this be so, the population may amount to 12,000. 
Twenty years ago, only a very few houses existed, 
and the present inhabitants consist mostly of immi- 
grants, or their descendants, Turks, Nusairiy eh Arabs 
of Syria (Christian and Muslim), Armenians, a few 
Persians, and a considerable number of Greeks. 
There h a Greek and an Armenian church, and a 
school attadied to each. The Syrian Christians have 
also a church and school. The education in all these 
schools is about the same as at Adana (mentkmad 
afterwards). In the Turkish schools, such as they ai^ 
nothing is taught except the Koran, and to read and 
write Tnrkisb, and females receive no edneation what- 
ever. There is no hospital at Tarsus. 

There are twenty-four families of Protestant Ar- 
meniand, communicants, and nearly as many more 
attadied, bnt non-communicants. Their diapel is 
attended by about one hundred on Sundays. Timlr 
school has about thirty scholars, half boys and half 
girls. Instroctlan fB |;iven hi reading, writing^ arHhh 
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metic, and the Turkish and Armenian languages. The 
community is increasing in number and in considera- 
tion, they are a quiet, well-conducted set of people, 
and are not at all molested by the G-ovemment. 

In religion, nearly half the population of Tarsus are 
Christians, mostly of the Armenian Church. Both 
they and the Greeks are fast becoming large landed 
proprietors in this district. Everywhere, indeed, the 
Christian element is the element of progress and im- 
provemepit; the poor Turks are backward in every 
respect. But speaking generally, a more miserable, 
poverty-stricken population than that of Tarsus I 
never beheld; and moreover the natives of Tarsus 
have a very bad reputation, I believe deservedly. 

The bazaars (since burnt down, 1876) are a busy 
scene. Some of their industries are really good, e. g. 
their iron and leather work. Shoes of native make 
are amazingly cheap; boys’ boots, well and solidly 
made of red or yellow leather, cost only 8 t.p, (about 
franc). The bazaars are rows of little shops, made 
in general of wooden planks, though some had walls 
of stone set in clay. Usually the dealers in one kind 
of wares are found occupying the same quarter, as in 
most Eastern towns. In some of the narrow lanes of 
shc^ a screen of reeds, or matting, was extended 
above, as a defence against the terrible sun of Cilicia. 
Onie amount of miserable poverty in the place is most 
distressing. Many of the poor refugees from the 
&miae distriots have found their way here, and wander 
about the town begging, their children and themselves 
aeatty naked. I saw one woman wiUi a little boy, 
who wore only a cotton shirt, all the ftont of whiett 
bad been tom away. I could not hear lhat the 
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Oovernment did Rnything to relieve tbem ; Mr. 
Avania, a Greek merchant we met, said that the 
Gkivernment claimed its taxes as usual in the afflicted 
districts, and had even exacted arrears, some of long 
standing. The Government had imported corn from 
Cyprus for the relief of the suffering districts, but 
owing to the difficulty of transport, it had only just 
been carried up from Mersina; the harvest prospects 
this year were however excellent. 

The gardens that surround Tarsus for miles on every 
side are very lovely, they are wild, beautiful, neglected 
spots, full of magnificent trees, especially fine oak, ash, 
orange, and lemon trees ; the vines run to the top of 
the highest branches, but all is in a wretched state of 
neglect, and threefold the present produce might be 
obtained ; the soil is light and chalky, but very fertile, 
and well watered by nnmerous branches of the Cydnus, 
which traverse the town in every direction. From 
almost every garden one hears the song of the 
nightingale. 

The environs of Tarsus seen from a height resemble 
a great neglected belt of woodland, in which the few 
houses seem as if choked and buried ; and uo doubt 
this luxuriant vegetation, and the exhidations from the 
damp soil, contribute much to the unhealthiness of the 
pilaoe. The variety of the trees is very great. 1 
noticed^ on a cursory examination, oak, plane^ aiSh, 
poplar, llg, lemon, orange, vine, peach, aprioo^ pome- 
grauate, nudbeny, quince, olive, almond, and pistacdlic. 
There were other shrubs unknown to me 9 and there 
besides, a sarprisiug quantity ai4 FaiMy of Tegetabl^ 
The new Anneniaii chimdale tilf iMt bidldhtg ia 
Tarsus. It has notlSng vesemhliieg^ a nave, luaf 

» 2 
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contains only the usual three recesses at the east end, 
and a large cupola, supported by four spacious arches, 
which, however, appear too uosubstantial for the 
weight that rests upon them. In digging the founda- 
tions of this church a very valuable antique treasure 
was discovered (I believe it was purchased by my 
friend Mr. G, Di Dimitrio, of Bamleh, near Alex- 
andria). It consisted of some exquisitely wrought 
jewellery, and a number of coins, amongst them a very 
large gold medallion (contourniate) of Coustantius. 
On leaving the Armenian church, we heard the bell 
(?) of the Orthodox Greek church souhding for morning 
prayer. It was simply a long piece of iron hung up 
between two poles, this the operator struck rapidly 
with two hammers, one in either hand. 
The tomb of a Greek archbishop in the 
cemetery had a most ornate inscription 
(Byzantine style, but I think not very 
old) ; the crozier, of an unusual form, 
was carved on the stone. 

Of antique remains very little is left 
in Tarsus, for the old town has been used 
up to build the new, but wherever exca- 
vations are made, a great quantity of 
hewn stone is generally found, and that 
at a considerabld depth below the present 
sur&ce. The site of ancient Tarsus is 
covered by a vast aocdiuiilation of soih 
Is this the effect of subsidence ? or, as in 
the fiimUar case of the temple of Diana at l^hesna, jsHt 
the aUnyliuii of the river ? Whatever be the cause, the 
grooiid^evel of the ancient city is at least IS to 20 
feet below the present level, t/olumns, stm erect, are 
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found buried in earth up to the capital; and archea, 
the crown of which is only a yery small distance from 
the surface. Of the fort towards the Cydnus very 
little indeed is left^ except a few columns and capitals, 
and no inscriptions. Two gates, the Demir Kapon, 
on the S.E. of the town, and the Eandji Kapou 
towards Mersina, pointed arches of Byzantine work, 
and perhaps built under Justinian, still remain, but 
the rest of the fortifications have disappeared. They 
had been repaired at various times, by Haroun er 
Rasheed, by Leon II., and Hethoum I., the Armenian 
kings, and still existed at the time of Paul Lucas, 
about 1700. The tombs, of the Emperor Julian and 
of Maximian Baza, which were on the road towards 
the PylcB Cilicise, have disappeared, even their very 
site is unknown. The same is the case with the tomb 
of the &,mous and learned Kbalifeh, El Mamoun, son of 
Ilaroun er Rasheed, who died near Bozantit In the 
pass above the Cilician Gates, and was buried at 
Tarsus in a.d. 833. But near the Demir Kapou, and 
in a garden not far fiom the river, is a monume&t of 
antiquity, which, unless purposely destroyed, bids fiiir 
to last to the end of time. It is the supposed tomb of 
^Sardanapalua, called the "Dunuk Tasb,” or ** over- 
turned rock,’* from a Muslim legend that it was the 
palace of an ancient prince of Tarsus with whom the 
prophet of Mecca was offended, and therefore destroyed 
him overturning the building and burying him 
beneath it. There is nothing left from which to 
discover its history ; but it is of a sfyle of constmotion 
entirely diflbreutilrom th^ Greek and Bonkn remaioB 
in Cilida, and evidedUy Afdatic. It is a vast paral* 
lelQgram, Inclosed by walls (or rather by one eoHd 
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mass of wall), 282 feet long by 136^ feet broad; the 
wall is 24i feet high by 21 feet thick, and built of an 
artificial conglomerate (like pudding stone) composed 
of cement (or the finest lime) in which burnt clay, 
small flints, sand, and larger flints are mixed, the 
whole forming a concrete as hard as the very hardest 
rock. Within the inclosure arc two cubical masses of 
the same material — one at either extremity — df equal 
height with the wall, but the cube to the north is the 
larger. The upper surface of this is level, but the 
surface of the smaller has been cut away so as to leave 
three projections, which do not, however, rise beyond 
the level of the wall. There are two apertures, one 
large, one small, on the N. W. side of the parallelogram ; 
of these, the latter has been closed with a door, for the 
Turks now use the place as a cemetery. 

Parallel with the N.E. end of the inclosure, and of 
the same thickness as the main wall, is another similar 
wall ; and again parallel with this, and equally distant 
from it, is a third wall; the middle wall was once 
joined to both this and the main wall by an arched 
vaulting. The outer of the two covered galleries thus 
formed was lighted by means of a number of openings, 
traces of which, resembling shallow embrasures, may ^ 
still be seen at the top of the third wall. Beyond t^is, 
and still towards the N.B., there is a large, sloping^ 
accumulation of earth. There is no doubt that what 
remains is only the ** core ’* of the edifice. The con^^ 
Crete has been set on in successive layers, of about 
H foot thick, and then the whole cased with solid 
hewn stones, of which a few yet remam embedded in 
it, e.g. in the gallery and on the outer side of the 
S.W. cube. These stones seem to have been thicker 
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at the bottom, and to have diminished in thickness 
as the edifice rose; but its outer surface must have 
presented a smooth expanse of hewn stone, itself 
perhaps cased with polished slabs of 
marble : but of marble I saw only a 
tiny fragment ; though L* Anglois 
says there was much in his time 
(1852). 

In the afternoon we visited the 
falls of thd Cydnus. This is said to 
be the spot in which Alexander the 
Great took the bath which nearly 
proved fatal to him by the fever it caused. The 
fall is only about 30 feet deep, and, though pretty, 
is not remarkable, as the stream is much diminished 
in volume. The channel in the neighbourhood of the 
fall is full of great blocks of conglomerate) formed by 
the chemical action of the water, for, like almost all 
the streams from the Taurus, the Cydnus also is 
charged with carbonate of lime. 

As in every alluvial plain traversed by rapid moun- 
tain streams, the changes in the plain round Tarsus 
have been very great. In Strabo’s time the river 
-flowed through the midst of the town ^*near the 
gymnasium of the young men,” and at its month on 
the Sea was a lagoon where there had been old dock- 
yards, and the lake served as the port of Tarsns. 
Althongh the lagoon is now filled up, vast marshes still 
cover the sur&ce of the [dain. 

The testimony of the writers of antiquity, and of the 
middle ages, proves that ^ Cydnus traversed the 
city, e. g4 Procopius* expressly mentions, amongM 

* Mdif, lib. V. cap. o. 
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tbe other public works of the Emperor Justinian, 
the construction of a canal which passed through the 
city. Tarsus had suffered severely from an immense 
inundation caused by the sudden melting of the snow 
on Mount Taurus, and the object of this canal was to 
relieve the main stream and facilitate the passage of 
the swollen waters. ^ 

But about the middle of the fifteenth century the river 
seems to have changed its course ; and since that time 
it has flowed outside the town on the N E. and S.E. 
Many canals from it, however, still traverse the town, 
and serve to keep up tbe verdure of its gardens, and 
the umbrageous orchards in which Tarsus is almost 
buried. 

The water of the river is not considered wholesome 
for drinking, and the cause assigned is a large spring 
which flows into the Oyduus some distance hbove 
Tarsus. In the old days this spring had been carei 
fully blocked so that it should not enter the river, and 
its waters were carried off by a separate canal, but 
the curiosity of Ibrahim Pasha caused him to order 
the spring to be opened up, and since that time its 
waters have contaminated the CydnuS. 

It might have been expected that pious credulity 
would have discovered at Tarsus some memorials of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, whether genuine or 
not. But strange to say, the only monument oon« 
nected with S. Paul is ^e well traditionally known 
as “ S. Paul's Well.” It is in the courtyard of the 
American Yice-Gonsulate. Its mouth is formed of a 
perforated white marble block ; on the inner rim deep 
notches have been worn by the bucket rope or chain. 
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Two ancient columns, one marble, the other granite, 
support the axle of the windlass. 

I was told that some years ago the proprietor sent 
men down to examine this well ; they found a natural 
cave in a rock below, and in this part of a slab of 
black stone inscribed with Greek letters, but so 
illegible that only the word “ 7rav\ov could be read. 

Whilst excavating a few feet from the well a marble 
baptismal font was found, which the proprietor has 
preserved and placed upon a pedestal. The true con- 
clusion would seem to be that this was the site of a 
Christian church which bore the name of S. Paul, and 
that from this is derived the traditional name of the 
well ; but whether the church was built upon the 
actual site of S. Paul’s residence must remain doubtful, 
though of course not impossible. Other inscriptions 
of the Byzantine age were also found. In one of them 
mention is made of a bishop Paulos Magiros,” and of 
his wife, “ rfj^ avrov yafierrj^.** 

April 23rd. — Made an excursion to Asaab-el-Kef« 
It is about one hour and a half from Tarsus. The 
morning was beautiful, and words fail me to describe 
the extreme beauty of the landscape. The colouring 
is lovely, brilliant beyond comparison. The clouds 
cast intense purple shadows on the hills. A noble 
range of mountains closes the horizon on the N.E., their 
tops glittering like silver, their bases of the tenderest 
violet tint; a cool west breeze tempered the heat. 
The ride is uninteresting, it lies throng sterile hills 
almost without water. A number of mules and horses 
met us carrying into the town great loads of arachne, 
broom, myrtle, and lavender^ the latter a shrub fiHir 
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to five feet high ; these are used as firewood, and as 
we passed, their fragrance filled the air. The soil is 
chalky and sterile, only the valleys being cultivated. 
We passed on the right the village of Katbasb, and 
saw high up on a hill side the turbeh* of Asaab-el-Kef. 
The hill is of dolomite, and bluish marble veined with 
white, and the strata are set edgewise, which renders 
the road very difficult, and much like some of the 
dreadful roads round Jerusalem. 

Arrived at the turbeh we were very courteously 
received by, the sheikh, a handsome man about fifty 
years old. The pure air in this elevated spot, and 
a simple, tranquil life, are no doubt conducive to 
longevity, for we saw here two old men (one of them 
the sheikh’s father) about eighty years of age. There 
were several other Turks present, and a very fine, pure- 
blooded, aristocratic-looking set of men they were. I 
question if their superiors in this respect could 
found in any part of Europe. The sheikh’s pretty 
little daughter, and some other little girls, with long, 
almond-shaped eyes, came to bring us water and coffee. 
We examined the mosque and the cave (which is the 
scene of a legend of the seven sleepers, as at Ephesus), 
but it is not worth a visit. Seven Christians, all 
brothers, are said, during the persecution of Trajan 
Decius, to have been walled up in this cavern by the 
emperor’s order. But a miraculous sleep fell upon 
them, and so they continued for 157 years — others say 
309 years — till the time of Theodosios II., when they 
were aroused from their sleep and extricated, &c., 
This Asaab-el-^Kef is a great place of pilgrimage for 

* The niime given to • tomb of any holy powniige. 
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the Muslims. The new mosque has been built at the 
expense of the Yalideh Sultana, mother of the late 
Sultan Abd*ul-Aziz. She used also to pay annually 
a small sum towards its support. 

I extract from the diary of a friend (Mr. M. Ancketill) 
the following account of his Tisit to a much more 
interesting place, the rock fortress, church, and 
hermitage (Armenian) of Tcfaandeer : — 

• “On 28th October, 1876, 1 started for Tchandeer 
Kalesi, which is about eight hours N.W. from Tarsus, in 
company of Padre Sibiliaii — Mekhitariste — an Arme^ 
nian priest educated at Vienna. We rested at a small 
village an hour be^’ond El Kef. There were only women 
here, who all ran away from us, but when the Padre 
cried out, ‘Bajee! Bajee! sisters 1 sisters!* they perceived 
we were Christians, and returned. This expression 
seems to calm the fears of all the Armenian women. 

“Leaving the village, we pursued our journey^ 
but lost our way^ and as it was becoming dark we 
determined to go on to Dorak, but again we lost our 
way, and with great difficulty reached a Yourouk 
camp at a place named Buvrekli. When wo came in 
sight of the fires we shouted for assistance, as we could 
not find the road, but the Yourouks made no reply; 
when we reached the camp the people excused them- 
selves by saying they supposed we had been Govern- 
ment zaptiehs, and therefore had refused to help us ; 
that the Government had taken away almost every- 
thing they had in the world ; and then they asked ns 
if there was no hope of any European power coming 
to relieve them of such tyranny. These people are 
Muslim, but all are oppressed alike* The same im- 
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partial tyranny crushes all classes ; Bayah or Muslim 
it matters not. 

“ October 29th. — Passed through an enomous moun- 
tain gorge, at the bottom of which is Little Tchandeer. 
An hour’s ride up the mountain brought us to Great 
Tchandeer, a village to which the inhabitants of Little 
Tchandeer retire in the summer ; and now the great 
rook on which are situated the ancient Skrmenian 
castle and church was in sight. In order to reach the 
castle we were obliged to pass round the western and 
northern sides of the rock on foot. The grand en- 
trance is on the west side, bat it has fallen down. 
We passed with difficulty to the N.B. corner, and here 
we found a flight of 172 steps built into the side of 
the rock, which led down to the well of the fortress. 
The plateau of the rock, which is several acres in 
extent, is covered with ruins. At its N.W, comer 
are the remains of the castle and church ; their roo^ 
have fallen, but in a room which our guide called the 
“ prince’s chamber ” there is a beautifully-carved stone 
chimney-piece in fine preservation. Most of the 
northern wall of the church has fallen, but the southern 
wall and a beautiful arched doorway are still entire. 
Traces of fresco painting are visible on the walls of 
the interior, and the masonry is of admirable work- 
manship, especially the stonework of the door. At 
the side of the door is an inscription in Armenian, the 
only inscription we could find on the plateau. 

The following is P^re Sibilian’s translation of the 
inscription : — 

“ L'^gliae hAtie (est) rhabitation de la TriuitA Unitaire, 
maiflon et aatel laen-aimA de Dieu, un endroit de priAre, pour 
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laver les p6ch4s dee fidMes, et demander ioi un remdde pour se 
purifier. Dans le temps du roi d’Arm6nie, H^thoum, men frdre 
glorieux, j’ai possed^ (?) bfltir la pierre azigulaire (oette dglise), 
avec beaucoup de d^pense, et tr6s-nettement. Mon nom ann6- 
nien est Sempad, Seigneur de oette forteressc patemelle, et 
oonndtable de I’arm^e. Je prie tout lo monde do prier pour 
moi le p^cheur, et de mentionner (dans vos pri&res) mes panmts, 
Constantin le grand prince, avec les fr^res, fils, et les pareutes, 
ot lo dunateur foodale. . . . 

“ A la grande date (700 -f- 551 = 1251 a.d.). 

“ De la dynastie do Hempen desirable (glorieux) (je vous prie ?) 
oela Bculomcnt, que vous vous souviondroz do moi apr6s ma 
mort. 

“ The principal entrance to the fortress was a wide 
causeway on the north side, very steep, but practicable 
for horses ; part of it has fallen down with a portion 
of the rock itself. 

'‘We descended by the well staircase, and after 
about an hour’s ride in a S.W. direction reached 
an ancient Armenian hermitage, built upon a project- 
ing rock, only accessible on the north side. The 
natural beauty of this spot is beyond all de.scription. 
Below the rock a river flows, the banks of which 
are covered with plane and walnut trees, and a 
carpet of grass. The river, again, is inclosed on both 
sides by enormous rocks of great height, full of natural 
caves, and covered with pine trees, which shoot up at 
all angles. The brilliant colours of the rocks, red, 
scarlet, yellow, purple, and grey, here distinct, there 
blended and running into each other, add greatly to 
the beauty of the scene. After crossing the river we 
mounted to the hermitage by a most difficult path. 
The remains of the little church are very perfect ; we 
were even told that the roof had fidlen in only withm 
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the memory of living men. To the right of the pro- 
jecting rock on which the church is built is a natural 
gallery, about 10 feet wide, which leads to large caverns, 
once the refuge and home of the hermits; the view 
from this gallery is truly enchanting. There is a long 
inscription in Armenian, of eighteen lines, on the outer 
wall of the church, but it cannot be approached, and 
is only visible from this gallery. Pere Sibifian lay 
down upon his back at the edge of the precipice, which 
forms one side of the gallery, and by the aid of a field 
glass endeavoured to decipher the inscription ; the 
letters are small and somewhat coarsely cut, but after 
nearly two days’ work he succeeded in reading as 
follows (translated by himself) : — 

“L’figlise de St. Sauveur, et (do) ce d6tiert, fut bdtie, par 
I’ordre et aux depeuses do Constcmtii., p5re du roi, maison de 
pri^re, pour sa pereonne, selon le oommandemont du Seigneur, 
' Celui qui ne prend peus ea croix et nu viout pas apres 
(me auirre), n’oet pas digne de moi ; * ou ‘ Celui qui aime 
son fils et sa fiUo (plus do moi), u'est pas digne do moi.’ 
Done celui-ci, mettant phisieuTS fois sa personne k la mort 
(ayant exposS sa Tie), pour le monde, et pour la tranquil- 
lity des yglises, selon la parole (de I’^vangile) ‘ Le posteur 
oourageux met sa personne stir (pour) son troupeau.’ Selon St. 
Paul, * Dieu a tant aimS le monde, qii’il a donnS ju8qu'& son fils 
unique,’ — ainsi par volonty de I’esprit pour les fid&les, et pour 
oeux qui LaYssent leur persouue (le corps), et qui -veulent ae 
retirer et parler aveo Dieu, selon la parole, * Je raoconterai mea 
iniquitys — et je pensorai but mes pyohys ' — et quo — * o’est bon de 
Tester en silenoe, et seul ohez soi, donner iL la terre sa bouohe 
(se prostemer par terre), pour I’espyranoe.' Done oelui-oi avait 
oinq fils et troia fillea ; il fait regner anr lea Aimyniena, Dieu 
aidant, un de eea fila, Hythoum le glorieux, vynyrable, pt plgi it 
de vertu ; le second fils, Baaile, aroheTyque de royauiae ; et |e 
troisiyme fila, Sempad, le gynyral, et le quatriyme fila, Anohin, 
bailli (?), et le cinquiyme fils, lAon, prinoe dee princes ; — et sa 
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fille Ankart, preparde oomme une perle du royaume (?)^et fait 
marier la Zimpan (?) aveo le roi de Cyprus, et la troisiftme au 
bailli de Cyprus, qui ^talent seigneurs de Beyrout, et de Joppa 
(Jaffa). Dune moi le plus humble, parmi lea Yartabeds (doo- 
teuTs) de Thadd^d (du Oouvent de TApAtre Thadd66) 6tant 41eT6 
sous la main du roi Hethoum (il) ordonna a mon humility, 
d’^tablir cotto Hermitage, pour sa personne, pour pouvoir so 
retirer do la perversity du mmide, et penser pour son Ame ; — 
et moi, avec une volonty obyissante, j’ai aooompli oe que m'^tait 
ordonny, pour aohevor THermitage. Je prie done tout le 
monde, pour Diou (pour I’amour de Pieu), tons vous qui passes 
par ici, ou qui habitoz ici, de mentionner dans vos pri^res, le 
grand prince des princes, Constantin, p^ro du roi, aveo see fils 
et see parentes; aussi les humbles hermites, — paroo que j'ai 
souffert beqiuooup. — quoiquo les d^ponsos 6taient royalos (de la 
part du goiivemement), mais Tendioit ytant difficile,— et mci 
maladif de corps, — pour I’espyranco et pour la rysurreotion j’ai 
travaille, avoc la bonne volonty , — je vous prie de ne pas oubUer 
les hermites,— et que le Seigneur J6 bub aio piti6 de tout le 
monde. Amen. 

**Pdre Sibilian also gave the folloiving translation 
of the Armenian inscription upon a black stone, now 
in the new church at Tarsus — which in the time of 
UAnglois was used as an altar in the old church : — 

** Aveo la volonty du bienfaiteur immortel — qui est le motif 
de toutes les existenoes — le saint et fort roi AuGhin — par Dieu 
roi de la nation armynienne— yieva oette forteresso formidable — 
jpour oeux qui se ryfugient ioi — ^le fondateur de oette forteresse — 
Constantin de la race royale— qui gouveme oette grande fbr- 
teresse— dont le nom s’appelle Teghenkar (pierre janne) — ter- 
zuinu ayeo see soins en Tan (766 -)- 551 = 1819 ▲.n.)— done oeux 
qui se rfifiigient ioi — ou qui la voient par les yeuz de corps — 
d(mnent oomme une ryoompenso la pridre — .... (Que Dieu 
lenr fosse gr&oe?) . . . et dtre hyritiers du Paradis. Amen..’* 

This translation closely corresponds with the trans- 
lation of it given by L’Anglois. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADANA. Mi:SSTB AND THE AMANl'S. 

April 2^th , — Left for Adana at 9.50 a.m. ; the dis- 
tance being about five hours’ ride. The weather 
very hot, and the mountains thickly covered with 
vapour. Tlie mirage was quite os vivid on this great 
plain as it is on the desert between Alexandria and 
Aboukir. The cultivation of the land between Mersina 
and Adana is good, but far inferior to the cultivation 
between Tarsus and Adana. The grain crops are 
especially fine, the fields would do credit to the farmers 
of any country, and near Adana the cultivation was 
admirable. All this impravement is the result of t^e 
last fifteen to twenty years. I had expected to see a 
large extent of marsh and uncultivated land, but here 
almost every acre is utilized. This province much 
resembles the Delta of Egypt, and might be made 
in proportion equally productive. The whole district 
has at some remote period formed a vast marsh, but 
now it seems to be tolerably well drained. There are 
many villages along the high-road, all (as we were 
told) Mahomedan. We passed, on our lef^ Yaramish ; 
opposite to this is a very large, vaulted, ancient 
cistern, Merdiballi Koyou. Next, on our left, we 
passed Neutefi Keui ; opposite to this is one of the 
many earthen mounds which rise from the wide level 
of the plain. These mounds are raised at regular 
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intervals, and were evidently intended as places of 
observation, from which signals could be given gf the 
approach of marauders or plunderers. In this part 
of the plain their shape is slightly diflTcrent frdm 
those near Mersina. Their outline is thus. We could 


count many, all alike, till they faded away in the 
distance. 

The bridge over the Cydnus, of three arches, was 
probably erected by Justinian, but there is no inscrip- 
tion on it. The river is here a deep and rapid stream, 
but of no great breadth. 

We passed many villages, and at length Adana 
appeared, surrounded by miles upon miles of flourish- 
ing vineyards. 

At a distance, the town looks well, and we found 
it an exceptionally clean and bustling place, with 
well-kept and (strange to say) well-paved streets. 

We lodged at a cafe kept by two Greek brothers, 
named Pierides, and after a little repose went out to 
see the town, and found our way to the river. Though 
much lower than in the early spring, it is still a noble 
strefun, flowing with a deep and rapid current. Its 
water is thickly charged with whitish mud, and it 
"would evidently do for the Oilician plain what the 
Nile does for Egypt were it ntilized. 

A bridge of twenty arches (fifteen large, five small) 
Spans it, measuring 414 paces from one entrane^ 
gate to the other. The an^ma differ both in sise mid 
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shape, and show traces of many different reparations. 
The foundations are Roman; it would require more 
engineering skill than either Arabs or Turks possessed 
to throw a bridge over so large and violent a river 
as the Sarus. 

The first bridge was built by the Emperor Adrian, 
together with many other public constructions that 
have disappeared ; but its piers, which were of great 
hewn stones, had fallen into decay in the time of the 
Emperor J ustinian. Accordingly, the Emperor turned 
aside the course of the river and thoroughly rebuilt 
those portions of the bridge, which were out of repair. 
Afterwards the river was turned back into its former 
channel.* 

We were told that the population of Adana 
amounted to about 35,000 souls; but there are no 
“ data ” that can be trusted, and we had an amusing 
instance of the want of accuracy in estimating 
numbers which prevails here. One informant said 
that Tarsus contained about 15,000 people ; another 
thought between 4000 and 5000 ; 1 Should reckon the 
population at from 7000 to 8000, for it is an extensive, 
straggling place, and we saw a very great number 
of children. Adana, on the other hand, is closely built, 
and probably has a population of at least 20,000 souls. 
There are many very good houses, and it conveys tiie 
impression of being a thriving, bustling place. The 
greater part of its people are Muslim; but there are 
many Christians, mostly Orthodox Armenians, with a 
few Catholic Armenians, a few Greeks, and some Pro- 
testants attached to an American Presbyterian MiamoiL 

* Proaopliu, iEdif. lib. v. oap. 6. 
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There was no mistaking the Look of surprise and 
dislike expressed on the faces of the well-to-do and 
oflScial class, as we walked through the streets ; the 
common people took very little notice of us, but in 
one place the children favoured us with a few stones, 
and some uncomplimentary doggrel verses. 

We learnt that the Governor of the vilayet of Adana 
was Safvet Pasha, late Governor of Trebizonde. He 
had been recalled from Trebizonde in consequence of 
his severe treatment of the peasants belonging to the 
district round it. ^hese poor people — cruelly op- 
pressed and defrauded by the farmers of the revenue 
— had asocmbled in Trebizonde to the number of 
several thousands, in order to present a petition to 
the governor; but when, upon his refusal to receive 
it, they were unwilling to disperse, he called out 
troops, and ordered them to fire upon the crowd. (1 
merely give the account as it appeared in the * Levant 
Herald.') Some twenty were killed and many wounded, 
and the movement was suppressed. Thereupon he 
was removed, but appointed to the post of Governor 
of Adana, for which probably he has been obliged to 
pay a heavy sum at Stamboul ; but opportunities of 
recouping himself will no doubt offer. 

We went to pay our respects to him, and I pre- 
sented my firman. He is a fine-looking, elderly man, 
tall and stout, of stately and I'eserved demeanour. 
We found him smoking a very handsome silver 
** nargbiloh,” the tube of which trailed seven or 
eight feet along the floor. He received ns most 
courteously, even rose from his chair as we entersd, 
ordered cigarettes and coffee to be brought for us, and 

B 2 
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gave US every assistance for our journey. He spoke 
French with tolerable fluency. We had every reason 
to be grateful for his reception of us, and his recom- 
mendation proved afterwards of the utmost use to me 
when alone in the interior of Karamania. I mention 
all this quite independently of his behaviour to the 
peasants of Trebizoiide; for which, if correctly de- 
scribed, no reprobation can be too strong. 

We had brought an introduction to one of the very 
few pure Europeans in Adana, Mr. Schiffmann, a Swiss 
merchant, and we next called upon him. He speaks 
German, French, English, and Turkish. He said that 
the country was perfectly safe for travellers, and [the 
climate of Adana, at present, healthy ; but that when 
the summer heat begins much sickness prevails. The 
hot weather lasts from May to the first rainfall in 
September or October, and the heat in the great 
plain would be unendurable were it not for the sea- 
breezes. Every morning the S.W. wind begins lo 
blow at Mersina at about 10 a.m., it reaches Adana 
about an hour later, and dies out at 6 p.m. ; the nights 
are hot, and the dew-fall heavy. I admired Mr. Schiff- 
mann’s carpets. One kind he called “Tchali,** for 
two of these — enough to cover a divan — he had given 
2^.; for a fine Karamanian carpet, called ^Killim,** 
he had given 4Z. ; but these prices were low, in conse- 
quence of the great scarcity of money in the country. 
I think, however, that these carpets are very inferior 
to the Persian carpets sold in the bazaars of Cairo. 

We next called upon a mining engineer in the 
Turkish service, a German, named “ Fishbach.'* He 
has been so long in the country that he has become 
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quite like the Tarks, and had I met him in the street 
1 should have taken him for a genuine Osmanli. lie 
could give us no information about the district through 
^hich we intended to pass; but he gave us an in- 
teresting account of his discovery of the ancient gold 
mines, worked hy Philip of Maccdon and Alexander 
the Great, some seven to eight houra from Salonica, 
(1 think) on the river Kilik. There was a great 
number of chambers connected by galleries, many 
of which were so low and narrow that they could 
only be explored by crawling. He had observed 
in one place a rich vein of silver, which the old 
miners had neglected, they must therefore have found 
something more precious ; but he could discover 
nothing except oxide of iron, mixed with an earth ; 
he had tried some of this with mercury, and obtained 
a small quantity of gold, enough to “pay,** but the 
Turkish Government refused to give a concession for 
working the mine. The old Macedonian galleries 
were a perfect labyrinth; he had come upon the re- 
mains of people who had been lost in them, and near 
one such heap he had found a small earthen lamp, 
with incrustations of arsenic upon it ; this he showed 
to us. Mr. Fishbach thought the old miners worked 
in a rough and wasteful way, by washing the mineral, 
and gathering the gold as it was precipitated down 
the course of the stream, so that much must have been 
lost 

He showed us some specimens of coal from Ayass 
Yonmonrtalik, a port to the east of Mersina. Mah- 
moud Pasha, the last Governor of Adana, had sent 
him to examine and report upon the veins of coal near 
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that place. He had tried some of the most promising 
veins, and bad sunk a shaft about Gfty metres deep. 
The vein became thicker, and the coal improved in 
quality as the mine was carried down; and he thought, 
if the necessary expense was incurred, good coal might 
be obtained ; but the first thing a Turk looks to is 
what amount of peculation can be made, and unless 
there be a good opportunity for this, or the returns 
be rich and immediate, the undertaking — whatever 
it may be — is soon abandoned. In this case, how- 
ever, a French engineer, also in the Ottoman service, 
reported unfavourably, and Mahmoud Pasha reproached 
Mr. Fishbach; his reply was, that time and expense 
were needed to make even a garden productive, much 
more a mine. But in consequence of this affair, Mr. 
Fishbach was about to leave for Diarbekir. One of 
the specimens of coal he showed us was good, J-he 
other very poor. 

It being Easter Sunday (old style) we visited the 
Greek church; a great crowd filled the church, and 
the noise, the confusion, tlie seeming lack of reverence, 
were most repulsive. The nasal chant of the Greek 
priests is extremely disagreeable, and I have often 
thought that the simple worship of the Muslim shows 
a far deeper spirit of reverence than the ceremonial of 
three-fourths of the Christian Church. The Bishop 
of Adana, a remarkably handsome man, splendidly 
robed, passed round the church amid the crowd, 
slowly waving a thurible, from which the fumes of 
incense passed right and left amidst the people as he 
walked along, and 1 must admit that the earnest 
devotion displayed by some of the poorer members of 
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the congregation was very striking. A prie8t» mlao 
splendidly robed, preceded the bishop. He bore a 
staff, on the top of which were tied three lighted tapers. 
The bishop carried his crozier; it seemed to have a 
griffin's or eagle’s head in gold at the extremity of 
cither crook. Most of the congregation, on entering 
the church, purchased a small wax taper from a man 
near the door. In general, the taper was returned to 
the seller after the worshipper had carried it alight a 
short time. 

Tired of the heat and noise, we returned to our 
lodging. Our host spoke very highly of the bishop, 
* he was a good man," did his duty conscientiously," 
** had established schools, &c.," “ he was very poorly 
paid," “ for the Oreeks of Adana were not rich, and, 
moreover, far from liberal, but the bishop had a private 
fortune, which he expended in a most exemplary 
manner.” 

Later on in the afternoon our friend took us to a 
cafe and garden on the river, where we refreshed our- 
selves with coffee and narghilehs. It seems that the 
improvements in Adana were entirely due to Khalil 
Pasha, the former governor, who had commenced the 
road from Mersina in 1867. This man had lived a 
long time in Malta, where he had imbibed European 
ideas, and he determined to improve Adana till it bore 
some resemblance to Malta. The means, however, 
which he employed were certainly questionable. 
Finding all his wishes thwarted by the opposition or 
apathy of the leading people, he purposely set fire to 
the bazaar and the most filthy quarter of the town, and 
when the people wi^ed to rebuild on the void iqMoe, 
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he forced them to lay out the streets as he desired, and 
follow his directions as to the style of houses. The 
fire caused a loss of 30,000Z. to 40,000/., but Adana, 
as a city, benefited immensely. Khalil Pasha’s plan 
succeeded so well that he seriously contemplated con- 
tinuing the operation on another quarter. The people, 
however, stronglj’' objected to being burnt out any 
further, and made representations at Constantinople 
which led to his recall, and as he was not a taker of 
bucksheesh, and bad spent all his ready cash, he 
actually had not the means of paying his passage to 
Constantinople, and was obliged to borrow T. 200/. 
from Mavromati, the rich Greek merchant of Mersina, 
which he afterwards duly repaid. After him there 
were no more ** improving ” governors. 

Our friend spoke of the resources of the province. 
The chief productions are wheat, barley, sesame seed, 
and cotton — there is a little sugar-cane, but it is 
mostly consumed in the towns. Scarcely any peas or 
beans are grown. The culture of tobacco is being 
abandoned by the peasants in all parts of the empire, 
so great is the vexation, and often even heavy loss, 
entailed on the grower owing to the monopoly lately 
established. 

The richest portion of the . province lies between 
Adana, Messis, and Karadash (Gape Mallus). The 
district of Karadash is the head-quarters of the grain 
produce and export, and, from some peculiarity in its 
position, rain very seldom fails there, so that the 
grain crop is tolerably certain. 

Most of the cotton land lies between the Sarus and 
Py ramus. The Cilician cotton is very white, but poor 
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in quality and short in staple. Both wheat and 
cotton degenerate, and have a tendency to sink back 
into the type of the district ; e. g. fine white wheat 
from Syria, sown in Cilicia, produces a much more 
abundant crop than the flinty red wheat of the 
country; but unless the seed be constantly renewed 
the crop degenerates ; the same thing occurs with the 
fine Mako cotton seed from Egypt. Ibrahim Pasha, 
of Egypt, during the occupation of Cilicia (1832-40) 
caused a number of palm trees to be planted in this 
district. In Adana they Uve^ and even bear fruit, 
but the fruit is not eatable. A few palms remain 
also at Messis, and here and there in the plain ; but 
beyond Messis none are found. 

As in Egypt so here it is the custom to advance 
money to the cultivator on the security of the in- 
coming crop. If the harvest be good, the debt is paid ; 
if it fail, the Government will not help the lender, and 
he runs great risk of losing the money advanced, as 
the Government never forces the peasant to sell bis 
land in order to pay such kind of debt. 

Land is never manured, except garden land near 
towns, but the inundations of the river, though they 
do much mischief, also do much good by bringing 
down a vast amount of alluvial soil. What is 
needed is a system of canalization. There will be a 
great future for this province when the Government 
ceases to oppose all improvement. There has been 
much talk of a railway from Mersina to Adana, and 
thence to Earadasb, but after great expense had been 
incurred in surveys, engineering plans, ^., nothing 
was done. The port at Ayass was a very fine natural 
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harbour, land-locked, deep, and able to contain any 
number of ships, but it was quite neglected ; a large 
naval division of the British fleet had once wintered 
there. The Turkish Government, however, were 
aware of its great advantages, and would not allow 
any of the land near it to be sold. It may one day 
be the port for an Euphrates Valley Railway. The 
population of this great plain, which in ancient times 
probably supported at least 3,000,000 inhabitants, and 
was full of great cities, does not now exceed 300,000, 
not one-quarter enough for its cultivation. The com- 
munications are very bad. In winter and in the rainy 
season the roads, excepting the one road, are impass- 
able even for horses, much more for camels. Grain, 
therefore, for which the merchant had advanced money 
to the “ fellahhin,” could not be brought down to the 
ports, and lay on the farms, at the buyers* risk, ex- 
posed to damage from the weather, owing to defective 
storage, bad barns, &c. 

All the trees on the plain had been gradually 
destroyed and none planted to replace them, and the 
landed proprietors, even the rich Greeks and Arme- 
nians, would not plant. 

A few years ago there was a fine oak forest about 
six hours up the Sarus, on the eaet bank of the river, 
this had now been destroyed, and it was necessary to 
go two hours* distance from the river before wood 
could be obtained. Twenty-five years earlier the 
edge of the forest could be seen from Adana! If 
ever the forests on the mountains round the plain 
should be much diminished, the plain would suffer im- 
mensely from want of rain. Our friend added that 
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the Turkish portion of the population was losing 
ground in wealth, in social influence, even in number. 
There were very few rich Turkish lamiliM now in 
Adana, while, on the contrary, the Christian population 
was increasing, and gaining ground also in influence and 
wealth. A large number of the Christians were now 
rich landed proprietors, but they were ignorant and 
prejudiced, and, unlike the Christians in many other 
parts of the empire, had not yet begun to recognise 
the necessity and advantage of education for their 
children. Moreover, they were disunited, the different 
sects could not “ pull together.** They had begun to 
Hit up their heads considerably, yet it was only 
within the last few years that they had ventured to 
display their wealth. Formerly a rich Christian 
proprietor, who might have several thousands of 
pounds sterling, in ccish, in his house, would borrow 
money at 2 or 3 per cent, per month, in order to 
appear poor, like the Egyptian “fellahh,** but now 
they are not so fearful of the authorities. 

I have since heard (1876) that the Government Is 
exacting the taxes, and all arrears, with the utmost 
severity, owing to the great financial straits to which 
the war has reduced it. But the unfortunate peasants 
are utterly impoverished, and, in consequence, large 
Governmental sales of real property are taking pla^ 
all over the interior. At such sales a human Jackal, 
some miserable Armenian or Greek, attends as agent 
for the rich rayahs, and buys up the peasant’s land and 
houi^ often for a quarter of UieirintrEiMic valae; and 
in this way the land is falling iqto the bands of ftn 
native Christians to a very great extent. 
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1 yM tcdd also that the baying and selling of slaves 
is no tonger oommon, white slaves, however (Circas- 
sSans), are still bought, generally from their parents, to 
becsome the wives of the purchasers, a sale that could 
scarcely be prohibited. 

Of late years brigandage had mnch diminished, 
places into which, a few years back, no one could 
venture, were now perfectly safe. Once all the east 
bank of the S^rus was unsafe, now much of the 
country between the Saras and Py ramus was even 
richly cultivated. 

After leaving the garden we crossed the bridge and 
passed up the other side of the river. Travellers 
differ in iheir account of the number of arches. PocoCke 
reckons 20; Paul Lucas 15; and L'Anglois 18 ; if all 
be computed, even to the smallest, there are 20, viz. 
16 large, 6 small. Of these, probably only one (thi^t 
nearest the town on the western side) remains ^ it was 
built by Adrian ; the rest were reconstruc^d under 
Justinian, and, having been repaired l>dth by^raoens 
and Armenians, are irregular both in siM and shl^. 
Two gates, one at either end, close it, but the fortifi- 
catiteia tso which these gates belonged have dis- 
a|6peared. In the middle of the bridge, and set in a 
ns^ over4he largest pier, is a. small room, built by 
jtfafamond Fadm. to which he constantly fasftrted at 
aanssito ei^joy the cool air Ifrom {he At 

Adana^ bowetar, shtaderoas tonguas are nOt wa&ribg, 
pjadL It was asserted Ibat the WalTer privacy used, to 
cthemA by t^her draughts bSsidettrifbe 
iidMes tbe stream % nmifllbep 

aad vioiesl, m Ad Im at fiebd tee, %tid tesldy 
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charged with white mud. Unlike the Oydnns, the 
water of the Sams is of good quality. 

Under a small clump of trees on the river bank a 
party of Turks, about twenty in number, wereeqjc^ing 
the cool evening breeze. They were finely dimeed 
in the costume of the country, instead of wearing the 
wretched Stamboul uniform, and seemed persons of 
some standing. As we returned, all were engaged in 
their evenmg devotions ; the chief person, on 
or Kadi, was kneeling in front, and the othdre in a 
line behind him; as they bowed their foreheads to 
the earth together, and remained prostrate in prhymv 
I could not help inwardly contrasting tius simple, 
solemn, reverential, act of devotion with the noi^ 
confusion and tawdry ceremonial of the morning in the 
Greek church. 

Never in any place have 1 seen such picturesque 
costumes as in Adana ; almost every other person one 
meets wears a difierent costume. Each district is dis- 
tinguished by some variety; it is not merely ^e 
colour but even the ahape that differs; and in evnty 
case the dress is striking and picturesque. It is re^ 
markable, also, what a high degree of personal beauty 
these people possess. An absolutely ugly person Is 
never seen ; the children, especially, have a fine, healU^ 
complexion, splendid eyes and teeth, and beoutifiihy^ 
expreOsive countenances, pne never sees hers diie 
poor, rickety, cachectic children which are, otas 1 so 
conmsaa at home* l^be men are 'Stroiii^ flMwurt 
fi^WB. and, to iqdge from the yemig iftrt 
wasm-^wlioiit.><ff warn mo 4qe8 nsh m 
be It k iMk Hm 
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die out; perhaps it is better this should be so; 
at all events those who remain are extremely fine 
men ; such a race, properly governed, need have no 
fear of Russia, or of any other foreign power; and I 
am now beginning to understand how it was that the 
Turks were so formidable to Europe in the olden days. 
Man for man, they would hold their ground with any 
people.* 

We passed on our return the principal mosque — the 
Olou Jamaa. Amidst a population like that of Adana, 
any attempt to enter a mosque without the autho- 
rization of the Governor is not advisable, but from the 



Inm ornameat in onn of the grated windows of the Olou Jamaa. 

street we obtained a view of the court tiirough some 
windows closed by strong iron gratings. At the in- 
tersection of the bars in this grating are large angnlm* 

* This was written before the RoseiaA invasion and the S ghting in 
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knobs of iron, upon each of which is carved an orna- 
ment or flower. On two of tho knobs are the opening 
words of the Koran. The court is surrounded by a fine 
arcade of pointed arches in marble and fine limestone. 
This mosque, with its handsome minaret, is probably 
the most beautiful building in the province. A number 
of storks' nests lodged on the minaret above the 
muezzin’s gallery had a strange efiect. 

The Adaniots seem to know little and care less 
about the history of this really handsome building. 
Some told me it had been a Christian church, others 
that it had been built by the Genoese ; its latest 
founder was a certain Bamazan Zadeh, a descendant of 
El Ramadan Oglou, the Khorassani chief, who, in the 
fifteenth century, with his Turkman followers, con- 
quered most of Cilicia, and founded there a dynasty, 
afterwards destroyed by the Osmanlis. 

My friend Mr. Ancketili visited this mosque in 
1 877. He writes of it as follows : — 

“ Seeing my opportunity, I asked permission to visit 
the great mosque, the * Olou Jamaa.* For a whole hour 
the Kaimakam of Mersina, who is at present here* — an 
educated man, and well disposed towards me — strove 
to convince the Wall that my request was reasonable, 
and only with difficulty could he obtain permission for 
me. The Kaimakam himself accompanied me. This 
mosque was built in the time of Sultan Suleiman, son 
of Selim I. It is in fact, however, an old Christian 
fdinrch tamed into a mosque. A certain Ramazan 
Zadeh, one of the Dere Beys of Cilicia, rebuilt almost 
the whole structure in 1177, Hqjra s a«d. 1768, aa 
shown by on inscription on the wall dose* to the 
eastern door. 
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“ The inner walls of the mosque are inlaid for five to 
six feet with encaustic tiles of a very beautiful pattern. 
These are very ancient, and one portion of the work 
is a perfect * bijou * of its class. The prevailing 
colour in them is blue. The centre of the edifice is 
supported by ancient marble columns — monoliths — 
their capitals have either been removed or replaced 
by others of a barbarous design, or the sculpture on 
them has been out away and a rude imitation of 
foliage carved in its stead. 

“ On some portions of the side walls the tiles are of 
more modem date. These were probably inserted by 
Eamazan Zadeh. This man appears to have been a 
great public benefactor. He built and endowed a 
hospital at Adana, or probably there would be none ; 
none exists at Tarsus. 

“At the S.E. corner in the grounds of the bath 
opposite the mosque are the remains of an ancient 
Christian church. An old and intelligent scribe told 
me that he remembered a Latin inscription on the 
wall of this church bearing date 400 years after 
ChrMft. • This inscription was taken away by an 
Italian, Dr. Orta, in the time of Ibrahim Pasha." 

April — Left Adana for Messis at 8 a.m. 

Although the sky was overcast, the heat was most 
oppressive. Our road was through the great plain 
towards a ridge of low, rocky hills rising from the 
level surface like a small island. Long lines of sheep 
and camels were grazing in all directions, and it was 
strange to see how the sheep followed their shepherd 
in a perfectly regular line, avoiding the cultivated 
spaces and keeping only to the pasture. There was 
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not a tree, nor even a bash, to be seen for many miles. 
The soil would produce ma^ificent trees — indeed, 
round Adana itself the oak and ash are very fine — ^but, 
excepting in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
there is no wood whatever, nothing to break the mono- 
tonous level except a few isolated, rocky hills, and 
mounds like those at Mersina, rising at intervals till the 
eye can no longer distinguish them from the horizon. 

At midday we reached Messis (Mopsuestia). The 
modern village contains about 300 houses, some on the 
east, some on the west, side of the river. The greater 
f»art of the population is Muslim, but there are sevon^ 
Armenian families, and a few Greeks. Above the 
village is a portion of the Amanus Mountain, called 
Nour L/hgh, of the most graceful shape, with bold, 
broken crest; but even at this early season there is 
not a bush, nor even a tuft of grass, to vary the light 
grey surface of the rocky slopes. A bridge of nine 
arches connects the east and west banks ; but of these 
arches one is entirely, and another partially destroyed. 
They were blown up by the Turkish army when 
retreating from Syria after their defeat at Beylan, in 
1832, by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha. A 
temporaiy bridge of wood had been placed across the 
broken arches, and so it has remained ever since. The 
construction of this bridge is like that of the bridge of 
Adana; both were rebuilt by Justinian, but there was 
a more ancient bridge at Messis, which had &llen into 
a very ruinous state at the time of Justinian, and was 
probably erected by Adrian. Of its later fortunes 
nothing seems to be known. Pooooke tells ns* that 

• W. 
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in 1737 five of its arches had been carried away 
by inundations. Otter, in the previous year, had 
passed the river at Messis, in company of the Persian 
ambassador and his suite. He says that at that time 
only the three arches in the middle of the bridge were 
broken down. The company, after long delay, were 
obliged to pass on rafts and ferry boat*?, were much 
annoyed and mulcted by the people of Messis, and 
lost several of their best horses by drowning in the 
rapid stream. 

Above Messis the Pyramus passes through a deep 
ravine, with rocky slopes at a distance of 50 to 
300 yards from the stream. It flows with a full, 
deep, even, and majestic current, and when the snows 
of the Taurus melt, the inundations of the river 
do immense damage* The villagers told me that 
every year the inundations last from two to two and 
a half months; but in 1874-6, owing to the ekees- 
sive rainfall and snow, the inundation had lasted five 
months. The bridge was for a long time impassable ; 
many men and animals were lost, and at Messis itself 
one of the floating corn-mills was washed away and 
sunk, and eight persons were drowned. 

The plain above Messis seems to be at a much 
higher level than below it, and the lower course of 
the river is bordered by extensive marshes, so that 
in the hot season Messis is quite as unhealthy a place 
as Tarsus or Mersina. 

The village occupies only a portion of the site of the 
old town ; its detached houses are built amidst heaps 
of debris, fragments of waU, and bn^en columns of 
white limestone, grey Egyptian granite, and rou^ 
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conglomerate. A few fine Corinthian capitals waaSUt 
but nothing perfect or unbroken. 

The acropolis was near the river, on an eminence 
resembling one of the mounds in the plain. There are 
foundations of hewn stone all over it, but no building 
remains. The steep bank facing the river is full of 
foundations of concrete, and very solid walls, but all 
this is a reconstruction of a later age, for many broken 
columns are built into it. Of the town wall only a 
small portion near the gateway remains. It is of great 
thickness and solidity, and built of large hewn stones. 
The stadium is on the N.E. of the town, but all its 
scats have been removed, only huge masses of concrete 
remain, in which the rows of seats seem to have been 
fixed. 

The inscriptions of Messis have been often before 
described, few now remain, and those neither new nor 
interesting. On a large slab of grey limestone in the 
village the following was cut in bold letters : — 


A noc I c xr poc ^rioc Aoan atoc 
C4)eiCAlKMAceA6HCON HmAC 



The other inscriptions were in the cemeteries to the 
N.W. of the village. 

The implements carved on the ccdumn are perhaps 
a symbol of the man's trade ; probably this was the 
monument of a stonemason, but it may be an Arme- 
nian tomb* In the Armenian cemetery of Adana Is 
the tomb of a taUcHr, on wbidi a pair of sdasom and ^ 
pie measure are carved, 
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fnUle BWiking a sketch of the bridge I fell in with 
a Syrian whose parents had fled from Saida in 1839, 
during the war with Mehemet Ali. He was then only 
sii: years old. He complained much of the exactions 
of the Government officials 5 seeing my drawing he 
inquired with much interest if a railway was about 
to be constructed. 
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dee|>, rocky banks confine it. Its water is of a redder 
tinge than the Saras; cliffe of chalk and red kam 
150 to 200 feet hi^, rise at some little distance back 
from the stream, and the strip of land between them 
and the river is very well cultivated. Tet Ikrther 
back rise the steep, broken, ash-oolonred, volcanic 
declivities of the Nour Dagh. I think the Pyramns 
IS a finer stream than the Saras, bat there is no largs 
city like Adaiih upon it, and from what these livera 
now are one cannot accurately judge of their, con- 
dition in the hot season. After riding up the river 
bank for about half an hour, we crossed a low spar of 
the Amanus, where it approaches the river closely^ and 
entered a very extensive plain, part of the great plam ; 
on onr right it ran up to the foot of the Amanas, but 
it was sepai'ated from the rest of the plain on our left 
by the river. The soil here is of extreme fertility, a 
fine, black mould, without a stone or a pebble, and is 
covered for (literally) thousands of aoies by the finest 
nataral clover. Even ottr aouriji could not fiwbsiir 
uttering a few words of admiration as he halted the 
horses to let them graze on it awhile. 

In front of ns were two great detaifiied portlans 
the mountain, the more easterly crowned by a latlge 
mined fortress with round towers, called Bim Kale^ 
(Snake Castle), probably built 1^ one of ftie Armento 
kings, to check the mcnraioBB of tl^ fiense aiona- 
taineers fh>m the Amanus. Hi|^ up tba tiver^ ^ 
cm the oppcMute side ^ai the stroain, is amther pyjar 
finrtras, Toomlu Kalaat, we ware nanpi to 

visit, as thete wss no means of cmeiiig ttf 
A few boun ferthdr to % oast^' in 4he fid 
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beyond llan Kalesi, there is yet another fortress, 
called Kourt Kalesi (Wolfs Castle). It is in reality a 
fortified khan, built (it is said) by Sultan Murad III., 
about 1680, for the convenience of caravans passing 
Taetween Constantinople and Aleppo or Bagdad. It 
could accommodate 2000 travellers, with their train 
of baggage animals, and is surrounded by a wall of 
hewn stone 30 feet in height ; but though of the most 
massive and solid construction it has been long aban- 
doned, and is falling to ruin. It was once the strong- 
hold of Mustak Bey, almost the last of the Dere Beys. 
He was son of the famous rebel and brigand Aga, of 
Baias, ** Kutchuk Ali,’* and was as successful as his 
father in defying the power of the Padshah, until 
conciliation succeeded where force had failed. Mustak 
Bey, after having been confirmed in his father’s 
possessions as a loyal subject of his sovereign, died 
about ten years ago, at the ripe age of eighty, one eSf 
the very few rebels who managed to escape destruction 
from the serpent policy of the Porte. 

As we reached the middle of the plain, the clover 
was succeeded by some of the finest grass I ever 
saw, starred with countless beautiful wild flowers; 
enormous thistles 8 to 9 feet high, with great purple 
beads, were intermingled with clumps of honeysuckle 
and wild rose. Of the soil nothing cpuld be seen, 
beyond the narrow and rarely-trodden track, and even 
this track was almost smothered by the rich vegeta- 
tion. Clouds of bright-winged butterflies flitted from 
blossom to blossom. Myriads of little green frogs 
leaped backwards and forwards across the path ; these 
little creatures are only about half an inch in length, 
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and are of the most brilliant grass green imaginable^ 
Here and there we came upon a tortoise slowly 
waddling onwards ; the little frogs would leap about 
him, and the butterflies flit around hin^ as if in playful 
salutation ; the whole flice of nature seemed to beam 
with smiles. 

The only indications of man’s presence were a few 
tobacco plants, growing luxuriantly, a patch of Indian 
corn, and one or two deserted shepherds' huts. 

Even in the remotest corners of the plain, the 
artificial mounds already described rise at long in- 
tervals from the level surface, yet sufficiently near to 
each other for a good look-out to be kept up. 

Ages upon ages have passed since this plain bore a 
harvest that was worth the watching; but its won- 
drous fertility still remains. 

It is like some vast neglected garden, only Nature 
has avenged herself upon man for his neglect, and 
there is a terrible drawback attached to all this 
beauty and fertility ; it is one of the most unhealthy 
districts in the empire. When once the heats of 
summer have set in, flight is the only means of pre- 
serving health and life, neither native nor stranger 
being able to resist the deadly malaria of this terres- 
trial paradise. 

Wherever the virgin soil is opened, virulent mardi 
fever seems to burst forth and smite down aU around, 
and nothing but generations of patient culture can 
subdue the soil afresh, and render this plain a safe 
abode for man. Wherever we approached the higher 
ground, the vegetation dianged again into a perfect 
carpet of flowers, and everywhere the pasture 
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most abandant, the lower slopes of Amanus being 
especially rich in herbage and grass. Amongst the 
bushes the yellow jasmine grew luxuriantly. There 
were fine cyclamens, abundance of brilliant poppies 
and veronica, the blue bugloss everywhere, with cystus, 
and anemones of many colours. 

The whole of this district is well watered by abun- 
dant springs from the Amanus, and owing to the 
extensive marshes caused by them the route was 
rendered extremely difficult. Indeed, a few weeks 
earlier, this track would have been quite impracticable 
in consequence. 

The country seems almost depopulated ; during the 
whole afternoon we saw only two or three Turkman 
huts ; it was not till we had come far out upon the 
plain that we saw the villages of the Circassians 
along the river. These men, immigrants from the 
Caucasus, were settled here about ten years ago ; biit 
they are not desirable neighbours. Everywhere 
the rest of the people spoke of them in terms of 
dislike ; they are fierce and predatory, great cattle- 
lifters and horse-stealers. Most of them were low 
of stature, dark-complexioned and ill-favoured ; their 
women have a reputation for beauty, but those whom 
wo saw were by no means good-looking. The Cir- 
cassian villages consist of scattered groups of houses 
generally made of wattle covered with clay or mortar, 
the roof of thatch secured by bands of plaited grass ; 
fine fields of barley surround some of the houses ; but 
the Circassians are rather a pastoral than an agricul- 
tural people. One of them conversed some time with 
us; he said that the soil was extremely fertile, but 
that not a fiftieth part of it is cultivated. 
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Giameti Keni is so named from its mosque, whose 
whitewashed minaret is con^icooos miles away. We 
were told that when the usual tax (the Dime) was 
demanded of these people, they declared they could 
not afford to pay it ; but that in lieu of it they would 
build a mosque. Strange to say, their proposal was 
accepted, and the mosque of Oiameli Keui was duly 
erected. 

We found a lodging in an empty house, but deas, 
mosquitos, and the loud croaking of innumerable frogs 
from the marshes round the village, banished sleep. 
In the evening, some of the villagers came to visit ns, 
aa is customary, and in the course of conversation one 
of them, who seemed an iutelligeut man, told us the 
following legend about the old fortress of Ilan Kalesi, 
or “ Snake Castle,” which crowns one of the rugged 
spurs of the Amanus, and is plainly visible from 
Messis. Much of it is almost a verbal translation 
from the Turkish of our acquaintance, who seemed 
thoroughly to believe it all. 

** Once upon a timo, and a verj long time ago, Sheikh Meran, 
aa eveiybody knows, the king of the serpents, held his court at 
Dan Kalesi, the Seiponts’ Castle, and ruled like our Padshkh 
over his numerous subjects. His head and his body down to 
the waist were like those of a man, but below he was formed 
like a snako, and was all tail. 

** At that time there lived in Tarsus a king who was greatly 
afflicted with leprosy, of whicdi he desired to be cured. 

“Now there was m Tarsus a certain Jew, a very clever 
Boroeror, and he told the king that if Sheikh Meran oould be 
caught, and his tail cut off and boiled, the grease tfaerefixmi 
would cure the king’s leprosy, but that in order to oapitife him 
it would be neoessaxy to disoQTer a certain man with a Uaek 
mark on his back between the shoulders, for he knew wheato to 
find Sheikh Meran in his castle. The king r^oioad at the 
prospect of, a cure, gave secret orders to the Jew to watch ^ 
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everyofne who came to the public bath, in order to discover the 
man with a black mark between his shoulders. 

“ Sheikh Meran, who knew everything, because ho was so 
wise, called the shepherd of the castle, who was really the man 
with the black mark on his back, and told him all that was 
going on in Tarsus, the advice the Jew had given to the king, 
and the secret order, * and,’ said ho, ‘if the Jew discovers you 
the king will try to force you to toD where I am, so you must 
promise that you will not tell.’ The shepherd promised that 
he would not tell, and in order to make sure that the Jew 
should not find him ho left the place altogether. Seven years 
afterwards the shepherd came to Tarsus, and, thinking the affair 
forgotten, and the Jew no longer on the watch, ho went to the 
public bath; but the Jew, who had never given up his search, 
was there, and spied the black mark upon his Imck. Thereupon 
he carried him off to the king, who threati'ned to kill him if he 
would not show the place in the castle where Sheikh Meran 
was. The terrified shepherd consented, and accompanied the 
king, the Jew, and his people to the castle. 

“ Sheikh Meran, who knew all that had happened, made no 
resistance, but he called the shepherd aside and spoke to him 
thus : ‘ No one can avoid what is foreordained. 1 know yua 
could not help telling, because they would have killed you 
otherwise. 1 shall allow myself to be taken, and have given 
orders to my subjects to bite no one. When they have killed 
me, my serjient part, from the waist down, when boiled, will 
cure the king ; my head is rank poison, and the Jew will l>oil 
it and give you the soup to drink ; my body from head to waist, 
when boiled, will make him who drinks the soup a great 
physician ; the Jew will drink this himself unless you can 
manage to exchange cups with him without his seeing you do it.’ 

“ Sheikh Meran allowed himself to be killed accordingly ; 
the grease of his tail cured the king of his leprosy, the Jew 
boiled his head and body in separate pots, and pouring the 
soup into cups, he placed the one which he knew oontsined the 
head before the shepherd, and that containing the body before 
himself. The shepherd, however, drew his attention to the 
beautiful gardens of Tarsus, and whilst his head was turned, 
bhanged the cups. The Jew, turning suddenly, said : * Let ua 
drink I Let us drink ! ’ in a brisk manner. They drank to- 
gether, and the Jew died upon the spot. 
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“ Then the shepherd returned into the mountains, where, to 
his astonishment, the dowers and plants beokoned to him, and 
whispered in his ear their several virtues, and as he did not 
know how to write he procured a scribe to write down all they 
said. 

** They vied with each other in whispering their secrets, and 
the scribe oould not write fast enough so as to set down all 
they said. 

“ One day a beautiful flower told him that one drop of her 
essence would restore a man that was nearly strangled. * Ha * 
ha ' ’ said the shepherd, * that is a secret of great value ; 1 will 
try it.’ 

“ Accordingly ho prejiarod the essence, and arranged a cmrd 
to strangle himself. The cord tightened, and just as he was 
half strangled he raised the oup of essenoe to his lips, whmi, 
alas I Satan dashed it out xT his hand. ^ nd so the shepherd 
was hanged; but the %pril)o uho had written down what the 
flowers and plants said, became the great physician.” 

Such was the legend of Uan Knlesi. 

The distance from Messis to Giameli Keui is about 
three hours ; the view of the country along the route 
is magnificent ; at eyery point of the compass except 
the east, high ranges of snow mountains border the 
great plain. But we sufifered much from the intense 
heat in the river valley and ravines. In the hot 
season this district must be well-nigh uninhabitable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PTRAMUB. GIAOUR DAGH AND MARASH. 

April 2%th . — Rose at daybreak, and went down io 
the river. It is here fully 200 j^ards in width, and 
flows with a swift and even current of some five miles 
on hour. The banks are so hollow and brittle that it 
is dangerous to approach the water’s edge, and anyone 
falling into the stream would certainly be lost. 

We started at 8,50 a.m. ; our road crossed a grassy 
plain, cultivated in a few little patches ; the soil is 
magnificent, a rich black earth, equal to the finest part 
of the Delta in Egypt. Most striking is the lonesome- 
ness of the country. We met a few wandering Turk- 
mans, and saw only one little village, Azizlu, on the 
mountain side to our right. Below it is a large 
ancient cemetery, full of tombstones of lava, inscribed 
with Roman numerals. 

We were now approaching the edge of the plain, 
which in this quarter is bordered by an immense 
marsh, full of tall canes, and traversed by a clear and 
rapid stream, a tributary of the Jeyhoun (or Jeyhaan, 
as the people of the country call it). The range of 
the Amanus here gradually sinks into low, rounded 
hills of lava, and the black and porous stone projects 
from the soil everywhere. In front of us, upon a lofty, 
conical hill, was a large castle, built entirely of black 
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lava We halted near it at a Turkman summer en- 
campment, consisting of half a dozen huts of sticks 
and cane, plastered over with clay ; and after rest and 
refreshment, ascended the steep hill to visit the old 
fort known as Toprak Kalesi. It is a fortress of the 
middle ages, probably Armenian, and evidently con- 
structed in order to command the approach to the 
plain on this side. It has a double line of walls (the 
inner line of very great solidity), and a keep, with 
great vaulted hall<a under it ; all round the walls are 
small chambers, loopholcd ; below these are the stables 
and magazines, and in the middle of the great court- 
jard is a large cistern for receiving the rain-water. 
The whole surface ni the hill is so thickly overgrown 
with brushwood and plants that it was not easy to 
make a way through it. In all these old Cilician for- 
tresses snakes abound, many of them extremely poison- 
ous, and half-way up the hill my friend pointed out to 
me a large black snake in the brushwood. Below the 
fortress had once been a considerable village, but all 
is now in ruin, excepting a handsome minaret of black 
lava and limestone. Several antique pillars had been 
used in building the mosque attached to it, and I 
noticed one handsome Corinthian capital of white 
marble. 

Our arrival excited much cariosity among the Turk- 
man villagers, but they were very civil, and the 
women came round ns unveiled. Their headdress was 
a tall cap of white muslin, folded nnder the chin, and^ 
many had large gold or silver coins hanging at the 
temples. 

The valley, at the mmith of which is the fortress of 
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Toprak Kalesi, leads into another wild and unoulti- 
Tated yallej, lying between the main chain of Giaour 
Dagb, and the low bills in front of it. Tbe valley is 
watered by a dne little stream (tbe Arra Son), but 
nearly the whole district consists of marsh land and 
pasturage, covered with low brushwood. 

The aspect of Giaour Dagh from this side is very 
fine, the front range being thickly covered with forest, 
while behind it tower the main ridges, white with 
perennial snow. 

In about an hour and a half after leaving Toprak 
Kalesi, we came to the village of Osmanieh. Near it 
we met some 150 recruits on their march down to 
Adana, a fine-looking set of fellows, though for the 
most part in rags; several of them saluted us very 
civilly as we passed. Nowhere, indeed, during my 
whole journey had I any reason to complain of the 
behaviour of the people on the score of politeness, t 
was a foreigner, a Christian; my appearance, dress, and 
manners, could not fail to present many distasteful, 
many ridiculous points ; yet never once was I treated 
with rudeness, and once only, viz. in this very village 
of Osmanieh, was there even the smallest laugh raised 
at my expense, and even on the occasion referred to 
it was all in good humour. The Osmanli, whether of 
high or low rank, is naturally a gentleman ; whatever 
may be his fiiults, low buffoonery or laughter at the 
expense of other people is not amongst them. I 
wonder what the experiences of a foreigner woald 
have been under similar circumstances in many a 
village nearer home ? 

The village of Osmanieh is only about ten years 
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old, and was established under the following circum- 
stances. 

It is well known that at all times the border 
between Syria and Turkey has been one of the most 
disturbed and unquiet districts in the empire, owing 
to the mountaineers and robber chiefs who inhabited 
the Giaour Dagh. At present the country is tolerably 
safe, but this has only been the case for about five 
years past. Before that time the route we took would 
have been most dangerous, to a European periiaps* 
fatal, as the fierce mountaineers would never have 
permitted a foreigner, and a Giaour, to pass through 
their country unmolet^ied. Until about five years 
ago these men wets completely masters of this dis- 
trict. They robbed, murdered, and made raids in all 
directions at their pleasure. Caravans could not 
pass ; at times even a strong armed escort could not 
afford protection. At length even the inert autho* 
rities in Btamboul felt that something must be done, 
and about eleveJ years ago Dervish Pasha was 
expressly sent from Stamboul to take the command of 
a strong force, and put an end to this state of things. 
But the mountaineers made a stubborn resistance, 
and it required four or five years of active warfare 
before they were subdued. The loss of life on bofth 
sides was great, and Dervish Pasha was succeeded by 
Ismail, Jevdet, and Daoud Pashas in the operatioiis 
against the rebels. The mountain villages wm at 
length captured, the chiefo taken prisoners and smit 
either to Constantinople or interned ” in some 
remote part of the empire, the villages were destroyed, 
and the common people removed from the moontaiiui 
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and forced to settle in the plains. For a long time 
small detachments of soldiers were kept in the moun- 
tains, at distances of three or four hours apart. Most 
of these are now withdrawn, and there is no one 
living in the mountains, but the passes are still kept 
by strong guards. Yet even now robberies and 
murderous attacks are common, especially on the side 
towards Alexandretta. We heard of a case w^hich 
had just occurred a little to the south of Osinanieh, 
where the mountains are much lower^ and the caravan 
route to Alexandretta crosses them. Indeed, if the 
€k)vemment at all relaxed its vigilance matters would 
soon be as bad as ever. 

Osmanieh was one of the villages in which th^ 
mountaineers had been forced to settle. It is a primi- 
tive little place, with a cold, bracing air in winter, 
but in summer it is nearly deserted, owing to malaria. 
The people live almost entirely by their flocks and 
herds, and, although the soil is fertile, there is but 
little cultivation. From a distance its whitewashed 
houses and high minaret give the impression of a 
flourishing little place, but it consists of only 140 to 
150 scattered houses. 

We entered it just before sunset, and stopped at 
the shop of a Syrian tailor to rest, while our inter- 
preter tried to ^d us a lodging. In a few minutes 
nearly all the population gathered round to stare at 
us; conspicuous amongst them was a line -looking 
Keurdt, with a long beard, beautiful teeth, bright 
eyes, and a profile resembling the handsomest fisioes 
on the As^rian monuments. He seemed extremely 
amused at us, and his observations caused a little 
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merriment among the crowd. However they were 
not rude, but we were glad to retire to a shed offered 
us by an Armenian. It was not a luxnrioiiB lodging^ 
being simply an outhouse in his garden, with great 
holes in the wall and roof, freely admitting sun and 
air, but here at all events we were secure from iotru- 
Sion, and so no doubt more comfortable than if we 
had lodged m the Government House, the usual resort 
of travellers like ourselves, and been obliged to hold a 
kind of levee, which to a tired traveller could not finU 
to be irksome, though meant m all kindness by the 
visitors. 

Our host told us that there were only five Ar- 
menian families in Osmanieh, and complained much 
of the hard treatment they endured from the Muslims. 
He seemed a good, simple kind of man. He had 
lately lost his wife, and was left in a miserable state of 
poverty with two or three little children. He told 
me that owing to the wildness of the country, and the 
want of population, wild animals were numerous, and 
sometimes dangerous. A year ag;p a leopard had 
killed four children and a man before it was itself 
hunted and killed. In severe winter weather the 
wolves are dangerous ; about three yearti back five 
persons had been killed by them in that neighbour- 
hood. The cattle and sheep must be driven into the 
vOlages every night to secure them from wild animals 
and robbers. 

la the middle of the night I was suddenly awakened * 
by the cry of a paoip^ of Jackals, and the fiirious barl&- 
ing of the village doga 

April 88.— -Left Osmaaieh^at 8 A.ir. Bode up the 
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wide valley, which is marshy, but with here and there 
a bit of finely cultivated land. It is well watered. 
Half an hour from Osmauieh we crossed a stream 
running left to right, soon afterwards another flowing 
right to left. This our guide called Yalpouzi Tchai. 
The banks of these streams are well wooded, and" 
literally alive with birds of many kinds, especially 
the thrush (or blackbird), and the nightingale filled 
the air with melody. 

On our right was the village of Tchardak, and 
above it, on a towering peak of the mountains, the 
ruined fort of Tchardak. The mountains on either 
hand, thickly covered with oaks, pines, ash, mj^rtle, 
and arbutus, gradually closed up the extremity of the 
valley. At 10 a.m. we reached the military post of 
Devrishli, from which the pass has its name, Bevrishli 
Bel. This pass traverses a chain of mountains con- 
nected with the Giaour Dagh, but not the main chain ; 
this could be seen at intervals, rising for above all 
the mountains round it. 

The Yalpouzi Tchai issues from the pass just at the 
point where we entered it, and the same stream (I 
think) enters the pass on the other side by a tre- 
mendous gorge, at the point of our exit from the pass. 
It is the same stream which flows down from Bagtche 
and above it, but it is there caUad by another name. 
Almost every village gives a different name to the 
river adjoining. Some of the peasants only know a 
river as ‘*the river,” e. g. in the Billali Pass above 
Bagtche I asked a man the name of the river, to 
which he replied “ Neh olour ? Son olour I ** ** What 

should it be ? It is ' the river.’ ” The entrance to the 
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pass is very marshy, and the road was rendered worse 
by a heavy thunderstorm, but we made our way 
through thick bushes of myrtle and jasmine rising 
high above the horses* backs, and began the ascent of 
the pass. 

Though the Devrisbli Pass has no very steep, pre- 
cipitous ascents, as the mountain passes of Western 
Anatolia, it is very long and difficult, and in winter 
quite impassable. It nins across the crests of a suc- 
cession of broken heights, the offsets of the main 
chain, but diving deep at times into ravines. The 
ridges along which the pass runs are separated from 
the rest of the mountains by deep ravines and river 
channels. The slopes on the other side of these 
ravines run up to heights more elevated than our 
path, but still far lower than the main range, the 
snowy ridges of which were visible at intervals. 
Many spots on the slopes, to all appearance almost 
inaccessible, were nevertheless cultivated, for there 
were here and there cleared patches sown with wheat. 

The wanton and insensate destruction of the fbrest 
is very striking. In some spots spaces had been 
cleared by burning, and the bl^kened stamps formed 
a strong contrast to the bright verdure of the crops 
below them. In other spots the trees had been ringed, 
and then left to fall through time and decay ; and in 
others, again, the axe had levelled a whole plantation, 
which still cumbered the ground, and would probably 
never be used, even for fneL All the finest pines had 
been cat and fired at the bisse^ to make ** teberagh.” * 
It was melanclioly to see sneih wanton and misciiievoiis 
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destractioo. The Ooverumeot is said to be taking up 
the question of the forests in earnest, and assuredly it 
is high time to do so, but it may be doubted whether 
anything will really be done. 

We met many parties of peasants on their way 
down to reap the harvest in the i)lain of Cilicia. 
They were very poorly clad, and appeared a strong, 
lithe set of men; not one in twenty of them was 
armed. 

One party seemed well ofiF. They had their women 
with them, who were all well dressed, and wore no 
veils, but had many ornaments, amongst others two 
large bronze or silver medallions, hung at the left 
temple. Their headdress, like that of all the women 
in this district, was a tall, square coif of white muslin 
or cotton, the ends wrapped under the chin. 

At about the middle of the pass, on a rock with 
precipitous sides from 400 to 500 feet high, and cut 
oflF by deep gorges from the surrounding heights, was 
a ruined fort “ Keupdk Kalesi ” (Dog Castle), 
perhaps one of the many robber holds destroyed by 
the Government troops a few years ago. So far as 
we could learn, these mountains are only traversed 
by .the pass through which we came, and its continua- 
tion, the “ BiUali Pass.” The whole group of moun- 
tains lying N.W. and N. of the high chain of Giaour 
Dagh, and E. and N.E. of the continuation of the 
A m anu s, up to the south edge of the plain of Marach, 
forms one chaotic, intricate, and lofty mass, the scen^ 
of which is of the grandest order. A few streams 
make their way through it, but their nhAnuftlp are 
impassable and their course only known by con^ 
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jecture No wonder that caraTans and travellera, 
and all the country round, were at the mercy of the 
ruffian chiefs who lived in this great natural fortress. 

The general direction of the pass, with but slight 
variation, was eastwards. It occupied us nearly three 
hours to traverse, and then we made our way through 
pleasant, winding valleys, watered by a considerable 
river, and amidst well-wooded heights to the village 
of Bagtche. This is prettily situated at the junction 
of two deep ravines, down which flow the head-waters 
of the Yalpouzi. It consists of a few solidly built 
houses, clustered round the village mosque, a graceful 
and pretty building, the whole buried in a grove of 
poplar and walnut trees. The inhabitants consist of 
fifteen Muslima and about one hundred and fifty Pro- 
testant Armenians, connected with the American Mis- 
sions at Marash and Aintab. But the Mohammedan 
is evidently the dominant and established fiiith. The 
village seems new, at least we looked in vain in its 
extensive cemetery for any antique remains. The 
kaimakam, a fine-looking, elderly gentleman, who was 
in very bad health, invited us to drink coffee ; after- 
wards we adjourned to the shop of the village dyer. 
The only food we could procure was a little very 
bad bread, and yet worse yaourt, and I was tired, 
cold, and faint with hunger, having only been able 
to get a little bread and ooffee at 6.30 am. The 
villagers — evidently miserably poor— clustered round 
us, glad to exchange a few words with Europeans. 
They said they were twenty-four hours distant teom 
Aintab, which lay to the aast, and thirty-six hours 
from Aleppo. They had no rsaident minister, but 
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at Stated times a native cJergjman came round from 
Marasb or Ain tab, and sometimes one of the American 
Missionaries. They were not at all molested in their 
worship by their Mohammedan masters, but showed 
their dislike to them very clearly. 

The land all round the village is thickly strewn 
with great blocks and boulders of stone, red, white, 
black, greenish, and yellowish, which rendered the 
paths intricate and difficult ; some of these rocks 
were extremely beautiful in the clear water of the 
river. 

After a short repose we entered the Billali Bel, 
(Whetstone Pass). Its general direction is N.E., and 
it is traversed by a comparatively good road, which 
is kept up with some care, but its declivities are 
numerous and very steep. Some of the slopes across 
which it passes are at so steep an incline, that a 
stone could be thrown down directly, and without 
effort, into the roaring river hundreds of feet below. 
The scenery is grand and beautiful, with lovely views 
down the pass of the great ridges of Giaour Dagh. 
All is well wooded, especially the river ravine, which 
is full of fine planes, walnuts, and other trees, few as 
yet in leaf. The stream itself is very lovely, clear 
as crystal, now roaring along, in rapid torrent, now 
foaming in cascades over great masses of green or 
red marble or dolomite, now curling round roots of 
gnarled and aged trees, now sleeping in a placid pool, 
and every side valley brings its tribute of waters. 

Here and there are lonely cottages, with a few 
patches of cultivated ground round them, perched high 
up in positions almost Inaccessible on the sides of the 
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ravine. What a life their owners must lead! And 
yet 1 am convinced that on the whole it is a flir 
happier life than that of most persons of a similar 
rank in Western Europe. Though poor, their wants 
are few, and at least they can enjoy the bright sun 
and free air of heaven, and are not condemned to 
pass an existence of monotonous toil and trouble — only 
varied by an occasional drinking bout — in the thick, 
murky, joyless atmosphere of some great manufacturing 
town, or in the close courts and reeking alleys of some 
populous city. 

They are a simple-minded, honest, and really reli- 
gious race, free, moreover, from many of the vices of 
civilized society. 

After all, life is a system of compensations ! 

I thought we should not require more than two 
hours to traverse the pass, but it occupied us four and 
a half hours. We followed the course of the river till 
it received a large tributary from the east, and then 
we approached the water-parting, which, according to 
my friend’s mountain barometer, was about 3600 feet 
above the sea, and was formed by a series of low, 
rounded hills, full of magnificent pine forests. Just 
then darkness came on ; our cavass hesitated, he had 
lost the way, and we had the unpleasant prospect of 
spending the night out in the cold. But presently 
we met a party of woodcutters returning to the 
village, who took ns back in quite a difierent direc- 
tion, and at 8 p.m. we reached the Armenian moun- 
tain-village of KizU Agha<y Oldousou, and alighted 
at the house of the mukl^ig; a rich Armenian land- 
holder^ named Toros Cliifcrian» welcomed by the 
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fierce barring of a pack of hnge wolf dogs ; but I 
was so cold, so stiff, so exhausted by fatigue and 
want of food, that I could scarcely mount the stair- 
case of wood that led up to the house. The hospit- 
able host kindly helped me up, and we entered a 
handsome room, well carpeted, well lighted, and with 
cushions and silken coverlets on the floor. A raised 
dais ran along one side of the room, and a blazing 
wood fire cast its cheerful gleam over the company. 
Nothing could exceed their hospitality. I was so 
benumbed that I could not take off my boots and 
riding gaiters (a necessary piece of etiquette for a 
guest), so that the master himself kindly helped me, 
and I was soon seated at the fireside. Two more 
candelabras were brought in, and coffee and cigarettes 
offered. Two splendid silver narghilehs succeeded, 
which Toros himself lighted for us. Then, seeing that 
I was still shivering with cold, be ordered glasses of 
hot tea to be prepared, but it was long before I could 
recover the natural heat, so chilled was I by the 
sharp mountain air and by want of food ; and our 
host, with the best intentions, kept us waiting till 
nearly eleven o’clock for an elaborate supper, instead 
of giving us what was at hand. In the meantime 
we sat and conversed. Our iiost was a well-made 
man of about thirty-five years of age, with handsome 
features, splendid teeth, bright eyes, and a look of 
great determination. His dress was of the Marash 
style, a maroon-coloured woollen robe, heavily em- 
broidered with gold and crimson silk, a waistmt of 
the same, thick cloth trousers, and a Syrian silk 
turban round his fez. £te had been indnlgiug in a 
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little raki, and was very vddl^ laMMiiW 
lighted to welcome ns, and r6|>eated treaty tfiBlil 
least, ^‘memnoim im/* '*1 am thanikiltit'^ tibat 

you are come). Now, pleased at finding that 1 could 
converse a little with him, he would *take me by the 
hand and squeeze it affectionately. Anon he would 
order one of his children, or servants, to bring out 
something for our honour or amusement, a plate eft 
preserved violets, Samsoun and Latakia tobacco, fresh 
narghilehs, a bag of antique coins (very few of the least 
value, but I saw one good Demetrius Tbeos), a Persian 
decoration — an order of some kind, but I forget bow 
obtained — a handsomo rifle, which he said he had 
taken about eight years before in the attack on Zeytin, 
a semi-independent Armenian village, where he had 
served under Atesh Pasha. In the meantime his 
tongue ran on incessantly. He told us about his 
land, his cattle, bis business transactions, bow at 
times he drove down herds of his own cattle to 
Alhundretta for sale, and only a short time back 
had attacked by robbers on the road, whom he 
had beateU off, but not before one of their shots had 
wounded his horse in the breast. He had been to 
Constantinople, and showed us his photograph taken at 
Sabah^s, with all his ** accoutrements ” on, and with 
his captured rifle in his hand. Our interpreter said 
that Toros had an income of about |4000 a year, 
a very large revenue for this country, but the Govern- 
ment taxes absorb a considerable part of it. With 
the remainder he lives a ha^y life enough, keeping 
open house, and exerctsing^e greatest hospitality. 

It is a pily the Ooveronl^f do not employ men >like 
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this in the public service. This man I am sure would 
serve the State well, and as an o£Scer would lead his 
men valiantly. But they dare not give power to men 
of this stamp. If they did so to any extent, the 
present miserable system of misrule would soon come 
to an end. 

Supper was at length announced, and our host took 
my hand, led me into an adjoining room, and placed 
me near the great copper tray on which the dishes 
were arranged. Small pieces of calico were given to 
us as napkins. Baki and home-made wine were served, 
the latter very palatable. It is invidious to criticise 
the cuisine of an hospitable host, but the result after 
three hours’ preparation was but poor. The only 
really good things were the bread and the yaourt.* 
The rice pilaff was gritty, the meat so tough that one 
could not eat it, and one dish so strongly flavoured 
with garlic that I did not venture upon a second taste 
of it. By way of grace before meat, a young Arme- 
nian, who acts as schoolmaster to the village, and as a 
kind of extra servant to Toros — no very pleasant berth, 
by the way — chanted the Lord’s Prayer in Turkish ; 
the children accompanied him, and I noticed that 
they turned the palms of their hands upwards all the 
time manus supinas ”). Then, while we were eating, 
they stood in front of us and chanted hymns in 
Turkish, with those peculiarly loud and nasal intona- 
tions which are only to be heard amongst the Eastern 
Christians. The master of the house kept time during 
the intervals of eating t>y gently waving his spoon, 
and when the hymn langnished he would rap the dish 

* Owdlad milk, a very oomimon wiftie of food amongit the Turks. 
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sharply, and utter a loud ** ha I *’ with a few words of 
command, which acted like an electric shock on the 
performers, and set them off again vigorously. I did 
not eat as much as I could have eaten, in pity for the 
chorus, and so rose hungry but warm. The attendants 
quickly finished the remains of our supper. We re- 
turned to the ** salaamlik,*' * smoked a narghileh, and 
at midnight lay down to sleep. 

April 30th. — ^Bose at 6 a.m. 

Toros Ghakrian's house is of two stories, the upper 
used as the lodging of the iamily. The projecting roof, 
supported by great pine trunks, forms a covered gallery 
extending along the front of the house, and into this 
the various rooms open. The house is stone built, 
and one of the best I saw in the country. In front 
of it rise mountains thickly covered with forest, and 
with a great quantity of snow only a few hundred feet 
above us. Our host was sitting in a summer-house, 
near which lay a number of pretty white marble capitals, 
which he told us he had brought from Anazarba, and 
meant to use some day in building a church. 

The morning was bright and sunny, bnt the wind 
was piercing, and we waited so long for break&st that 
we all became miserably cold, bnt^ en revanche, 
Toros supplied raki and cigarettes in abundance. 
Breakfast consisted of rice soup, some milk, and 
another garlic-flavoured dish, so that I only took 
bread and milk. The same prayer and hymn as the 
evening before accompanied our meal. After break* 
fast our host broo^t his children to fidiow us. They 
were one boy and two the eldest a fine girl of 

* Thenoeptlim nMmiasTmtfdi iMOMfivatiJAvWtanL 
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thirteen to fourteen years, with handsome, strongly 
marked features, and dark, rich complexion. She wore 
a thick necklace of gold coins, and made haste to 
escape when the inspection was over. When we left, 
Toros escorted us a little distance, and I noticed that 
the wound in his horse’s breast was ev^en yet not 
thoroughly healed. 

We descended through hills, partially cleared and 
sown with grain, the direction of the pass being still 
N.E., but after mounting a ridge the road turned S.E., 
and we began to descend. Before us in the plain 
was a lower mountain, which our guide calle’d Giaour 
Dagh, and a lake of considerable size, which we were 
told abounds with splendid fish, but few are ever 
brought to market, as the Turks do not like fish; 
they think it produces fever. The fish of the Jeyhoun 
and Sarus are of very poor quality. 

The road gradually descended into a valley full of 
oak, and of hawthorn in full bloom, and with a 
beautiful little river, the Imalu Sou, flowing towards 
the lake. The extensive plain that runs up to Marash 
was so inundated that we had great difficulty even in 
skirting the edge of it owing to the marshes. The 
number of brooks and streams is very great ; besides 
the Imalu, we passed two large brooks, and soon after 
I observed another" large and rapid stream running 
parallel with the road. Our cavass, whose pronuncia- 
tion was very imperfect, called it the ** Keulpoir Sou ” 
(i. e. ** Keulpongar Sou ’* = the Ash Springs River), 
and said that it burst all at once out of the ground. 
Soon after, we passed the villages of El Oglou Ts^rlis 
and Tchakallu and came to the ** Ak Sou ” (which our 
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cavBss called the *‘Aasi**), a rapid, eddying torrent, 
turbid and muddy, spanned by a bridge of six arches, 
none of them even or alike. It is of the same style 
as the bridge of Messis, and is doubtless a work of 
Justinian, but repaired at various ages since. Marash 
was visible a long way off on the hill side across the 
plain, but we were obliged to make a long detour to 
avoid the marshes along the Ak Sou. We reached 
the town at 4.30 p.m., wet, tired, hungry, and shiver- 
ing from the cold nortii wind, which swept down from 
the mountains. 

Our choice of a khan was unfortunate, our room 
very bad, the khanji's cuisine detestable, and the 
people, especially the Armenians, impertinent and 
inquisitive. 1 was obliged literally to close the door 
in their faces, but I slept soundly, for 1 was exhausted 
by cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

May — The khanji inclined to be troublesome, 

but he changed his tone considerably, when be found I 
could talk with him in his own language. 

We* have made a most unlucky choice of lodgings. 
The bazaars are close beneath, and all night long the 
'^behjis*’ (watchmen) keep up an intermittent sound 
of howls, fifes, and whistles. Our door is exactly 
q[>posite the staircase, up which people came to stare 
at us. They would calmly take a' bench or chair, and 
watch us for half an hour at a time. Then, too, an 
inepection of the weights and measures of the town 
was being held, and this khan had been chosen as the 
place in which the examination should take place, 
so that all the tradesmen of the town were obliged to 
bring their weigbtB and endaarii (measure) to have 
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the Gkyvernment stamp fixed upon them, and loud and 
long were the protestations, reproofs, abuse I All 
these people could look directly into our room as 
they came up the stairs, and it was laughable to see 
their surprise and curiosity. The ‘‘endazeh” mea- 
sured exactly 2 feet 3 inches, but it may be a local 
measure. 

Marash is the chief seat of a most flourishing 
American Protestant mission (United Presbyterian), 
with branches at Killis, Aintab, and throughout the 
whole district as far to the west as Nigdeh. The 
number of Armenians in Oilicia is estimated at 153,000 
souls, and nearly 14,000 of these are Protestant, with 
twenty-six churches and chapels, many of them having 
schools attached. In Marash alone there are four 
chapels and eleven schools (large and small), with an 
attendance of 450 children for five days in the week. 
In each chapel divine service is held twice on Sundays 
and twice during week days. 

1 called upon the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, who is in 
charge here. He was absent, b ut I was most tiindly 
received by Mrs. Montgomery, fom' whom, and from 
some of the principal members of the congregation, I 
gathered much information about this town. Marash 
OGntains from about 25,000 to' 30,000 people (this 
is a probable estimate). Of these 7000 to 8000 are 
ChristianB, principally Orlbodox Armenians and Pro- 
testants — the Protestants being about 2700 iu 
Dumber. 

Of Gre^, there are scarcely any, and only a few 
Boman OathoUcs, although there is a Jesuit mission 
here^ which m^pe^ mudi money, and has a large aud 
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finely built college, situated on a hill in the middle of 
the town. On the other hand, the snooess of the 
Protestant mission is surprising. I was told that eyen 
many Mnslims would join if they did not fear the 
persecution that would assuredly result. Much de- 
pends on the case of a Muslim named Mustafa, who 
had become a Protestant Christian, but had suffered 
severe persecution. Indeed, his life had only been 
spared at the strong instance (so at least I understood) 
of the American and British ambassadors — this pro- 
bably was an exaggeration on my informant's part — 
but he had been exiled to Smyrna. 

The American mission lives on good terms with 
the Orthodox Arm'^nians, but, with few exceptions, the 
leading Muslims, and indeed all classes of Mnslims, 
are hostile. Sometimes the governors are fiivonr- 
ably disposed, but dare not display their good will 
to any great extent, lest the influence of the rich 
and powerful Beys should be used against them at 
Constantinople ; and a fear was openly expressed, that 
should any disturbance or war of Europeans against 
Turks take place, the native Christiai^ would be the 
victims. The bitterness of the Osmanlis had much 
increased of late. Above all, the influential Turks are 
opposed to the opening of schools.* Yet Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Epoke highly of some of tiie Turks, and said 
that veiy often men of high probify and honour were 
found amongst them. The condition of the poorer 

* It would oppeor, howorer, that pn^icdOy the Protaatant ArmcDiana 
hcM ai^Jagr oompleie MU^kma finadom, aa waa eridant flmaa what 1 aaw on 
the foUowing Etnnday in thair adhoola and duBohai, and. thair laoca af a 
Hnalim oatfareak agninat Ohriataina, If not gromtdlam, ware oartainly 
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Christians is very pitiable, and they suffer extremely 
at times, more so than the poorer Muslims, the latter 
being here greatly assisted by their own people, who 
are better able to afford help. The bedeliyeh, or ex- 
emption tax from military service, presses heavily 
upon the poorer Christians, although its amount is 
trifling, and cases of Christians becoming Muslim were 
not uncommon ; sometimes an Armenian would 
apostatize in order to spite and vex his relations. 

Except during a part of the summer, the town is 
healthy. This is chiefly due to the fine supply of 
water, which descends from a group of springs in the 
mountain above the town, and flows in many channels 
down the declivity on which the town stands, thus 
also the place is kept tolerably clean. A surprising 
quantity of water bursts out from these springs, which 
give to the river its name “ Kirk-geuz-pongar Sou,” 
“ the river of the Forty-eyes Springs.” 

The people suffer much from ophthalmia, doubtless 
caused by damp and the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, but they attribute it in great measure to the 
violent winds which prevail at certain seasons. These 
winds are almost entirely local, for at the summer 
station of the mission, <a place called Kara Khan, two 
hours up in the mountains, they are never felt, and 
sddom &r beyond the town; K^ Khan is situated 
in a gorge of the mountains, and whenever there is a 
thunderstorm in the high ranges of Taurus, a violent 
gust of wind sweeps down through it upon the plain. 
The local wind is doubtless caused by some peculiar 
formation o£ the mountains round the town. The 
people look lobnst, bat all the weakly die out before 
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they are three years of age, and the loss of a child 
is very little thought of. 

The height of the town above the sea is about 
2500 feet; the heat in summer is great, and changes 
of temperature are very sudden Living is extremely 
cheap. Meat in winter costs 3 T. piastres per oke 
(equivalent to about Id. per 2J English lbs.), in 
summer, piastres per oke. Milk, in summer, 30 
paras (ler oke, in winter, 40 to 50 paras (equivalent to 
about ^d. per 2^ lbs.). Eggs very cheap ; peaches 
5j piastres per batman of 2j okes ; apples not of good 
quality, about the same price ; grapes are amazingly 
cheap, viz. 30 paras per batman. But in the town 
the fruit sold is not of good quality, owing to the 
mutesarrif, who, with the best intentions, and with a 
view to benefit the poor, has fixed an arbitrary price 
on all fruit brought to market, in consequence of which 
law the cultivators send only their worst fruit into the 
town, and consume the best at home. All octroi 
duties are now removed. 

At present the trade of Marash, as also that of 
Adana, is suffering in consequence of the famine in 
the interior. The chief trade of Marash is the manu- 
footure of woollen fabrics used for clothing. Some of 
these are veiy beautiful, being embroidered or inter- 
woven with gold and silk, and all are wonderfully 
cheap, so great is the lack of money in the country. 
The leather work of all kinds is excellent, and we saw 
some fine specimens of saddlery inlaid with |;old. 
The boots are very good, being strong and well made^ 
but the waste of leather in them is strange. In 4#^ 
goldsmiths’ bazaar 1 saw some jewelleiy, princi^ 
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pally bracelets and brooches ; it was strong bnt not 
elegant. 

Marash contains about twenty mosques, some with 
very graceful minarets in the style usual in Cilicia. 
In one mosque^ which bore some resemblance to the 
beautiful Olou Jamaa of Adana, was a fine Norman 
zigzag arch. There are twelve Christian churches, 
but some of these are rather houses used as churches. 

The old fort stands upon a conical hill to the west 
of the town ; it is Saracenic, but built, I think, on 
earlier foundations. The arches of the gateways are 
made of stones, mortised in the style so common in 
Cairo, but less elaborately. The stones, which are 
cubes of limestone, yellow and brown, cause the whole 
building to appear, at a distance, of a deep orange 
colour. On the wall near the great gate are the 
statues of a lion and a panther, exactly like the lions 
of the Alhambra. The fort is dismantled and ruinous, 
but the thick iron ribs with which its ponderous gate 
is covered, pitted and dented all over with balls, 
testify to many a desperate combat for its possession. 
The sentry at first refused us permission to enter, but 
through the kindness of the second surgeon of the 
Military Hospital, an Italian, we were allowed to 
visit the interior. The hospital is very clean, and 
well kept, and the diet and treatment of the sick 
soldiers good, but the dispen^uy seemed poorly fur- 
nished. * 

The site of Germanicia is a little to the east of 
Marash, but absolutely no remains, except a few lines 
of foundation wall, are to be seen ; nor did 1 notice 
any antiquities in Marash, save one or two sarcophagi. 
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used now as water troughs. At the mission house, 
however, a curious bronze statuette was shown to me. 
It was the figure of a woman wearing a tall, conical 
cap, and mounted on a bull or ox, hunched like the 
Brahminy cattle. It had been washed up by the rain, 
in a ravine upon the mountain behind the town. I 
bought a similar figure of an ox only at Karamsn, 
the figure mounted on it had been lost. 

May 2nd. — Went at 8 a.m. to visit the churches of 
the Protestant community. The first church, a plain 
but very spacious building, contained a congregation 
of 380 to 400 people, the men together on one side, 
the women on the other, all seated on the ground, and 
listening to the reader, who was reading a Psalm. 
The order, the cleanliness, the devout attention of 
these poor people was truly admirable. At the con- 
clusion of divine service they formed into little circles 
of fifteen to t'^enty each, with the instructor of each 
class addressing them from a book, either a Catechism, 
or some portion of Scripture. The quiet, unassuming 
attention of all was in strong contrast with the noisy 
confusion usually prevailing in a Greek or Armenian 
church. In an a^oining building was a school of 
about 150 children. 

From this I went to another and larger church, 
where a congregation of at least 450 were present 
The spectacle was exactly the same, and a school of 
not less than 200 children was attached to this church. 
All the books used are in Turkish, but printed in the 
Armenian character. Lastly 1 visited the Theological 
SebooL The instruction is from a translation of the 
United Presbyterian Thec^ogical Oatechism. A small 
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class of little children was here also, and the pupils 
were being catechized on ** duty to parents.” 

These people are all served by their own native 
pastors, and the churches are self-supporting, the 
American clergymen simply directing and superin- 
tending; the only support sent from America is for 
the Theological School. A piece of land had been 
bought for the purpose of building a Theological 
College, but permission to build had not yet been 
obtained. The land is “ wakf (mortmain), and the 
Muslims of Marash object to buildings being erected 
on it, as they say “ no fruit can then be grown from 
it,” their real reason probably being their dislike of 
education for the rayahs. At the same time it is 
only just to say that in Alexandria I have known 
most advantageous offers of purchase for “wakf” 
lands refused for the same reason alleged by the Mus- 
lims of Marash. Mr. Montgomery was then at Aleppo, 
endeavouring to obtain the Wali's permission to go on 
with the building. 

The students, after graduating, are sent out as 
preachers to the various villages throughout the dis- 
trict. Their farthest station on the west is Nigdeh, 
on the east Ain tab; at Killis and at Kashab (on 
Mount Cassius) are flourisMng little Protestant com- 
munities, but at Aleppo very little is effected. 

The ladies of the mission used to take part in the 
work, but from ill-health and other causes had ceased 
to do so. 

It was truly a touching sight to see this zealous 
little community of Christians. Many of the women 
had brought their little children with them, some 
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quite io&Dts, and there were many lovely children's 
faces to be seen. A great number of elderly men and 
women, too, were present The whole congregation 
was most attentive, and though in large port poorly 
dressed, of exemplary cleanliness. 

After the inspection I paid a visit to the mission 
house, which is on the hill above the town, and com- 
mands a most extensive view of the plain of Marash and 
the mountains round it. Looking south, one sees on 
the extreme right two peaks of Karajah Dagh. This 
mountain is visible from Adana. Next, Dourbin Dagh 
(Telescope Mountain) ; lower than this, and between it 
and Marash, is ScuVr D^igh ; next G-ioour Dagh, sweep- 
ing off towards the S.W. ; then the long line of Kapi\jan 
Dagh, across the extremity of the plain ; lower than it, 
and between it and Marash, the smaller Giaour Dagh 
and its lake before mentioned ; almost due south, and 
faintly visible, is what is called in Mr. Montgomery's 
manuscript map of the country ** Saddleback Moun- 
tain ” ; one of the Armenians called it ** Keurdt Dagh." 
The higher ridge of Achyr Dagh, the mountain behind 
Marash, cannot be seen from the town ; only its nearer 
and lower ranges are visible. Its continuation (Najjar, 
Sakar, and Kanlu Daghler) stretches far away to the 
N.E., and forms a long wall of snowy heights. 

1 sketched out a conjectural map of our route through 
the Devrishli and Billali passes, and was told that 
we had taken a long and difficult road, that the easiest 
way of coming to Marash is from Osmanieh, to a place 
called Tejli Ova, which is five hours from Baghtohe, on 
the side towards Adana. Then from Tejli Ova to 
Baghtohe. From Baghtohe four hours through the 
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moiintailis to a place called Kazan Ali, which is on 
the ecfge of the plain, six hours farther from Marash 
than ^e i^t at which we came down upon the plain. 
The reason why muleteers preferred the route we took 
was that the descent to Kazan Ali was very abrupt, 
and did not suit their loaded animals. This route, 
moreover, was very interesting, because the pass be- 
tween these two places had been closed up by an 
ancient fortification, of which considerable remains yet 
exist. About one hour and a half from Baghtche, on 
the side towards Kazan Ali, was a deep gorge, through 
which the road passed ; on the left or north §ide of this 
the mountain ended in a vast, precipitous cliff, and a 
wall of great hewn stones had been built at an angle 
with this precipice so as completely to block the pas- 
sage. This wall had been pulled down, and through the 
breach Mrs. Montgomery had once travelled with l^er 
husband ; but a piece of the wall some thirty to forty 
feet high was still standing, and on it were several 
Greek inscriptions. Mr. Montgomery and another of 
the American missionaries had examined the whole line 
of the mountains, and thought that this must be the 
true P7I0B Amanides, which are usually placed much 
fiwrt&er south. I afterwards asked our muleteer about 
these passes, and he confirmed what X had heard from 
Mrs. ItotgOmery, only he dedaf^d there was no other 
pass from Osmanieh to Baghtche except the Devrishli 
Bel by which we had come. 

Thm is a bed of extremely fine slate on the table- 
land at the top of the pass between Baghtdm and 
Ali* 

1 Utek leaire of toy hind hostesB widi regret and a 
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feeling of high esteem. She is a good, zealoas woman, 
▼ezy sympathetic, and fall of soand good sense. Un- 
fortunately her health is not strong, perhaps from the 
malaria of the climate. Her two sons were fine, healthy 
little fellows, speaking Turkish better than English, 
and often employing Turkish idioms when speaking 
English, which had the oddest effect. 

There is a direct road from Marash to Alexandretta 
(36 hours) through a place called Islahiyeh, marked 
in Mr. Montgomery’s manuscript map. This is one 
of the villages formed by the forcible settlement of 
the mountaineers removed from the Giaour Dagh after 
the government troops had subdued them. It was a 
very marshy and unhealthy place, and oorvSe labonrets, 
masons, and carpenters, had been sent from Marash to 
build houses for the forced immigrants. The health 
of the place had, however, now much improved. The 
country is so level (until the road reaches the pass of 
Bey Ian above Alexandretta) that very little would be 
ne^ed to make a good carriage road, and there are 
fine oak forests along the route. But the unhe^thiness 
of the country would be a great obstacle to coloniza- 
tion. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

THE KURBOULOU AND KAYISH RIVERS. BAZAAR. 

BOUDROUM. 

May 3rc?. — We had forgotten to engage our mule- 
teer for the return journey to Adana; we had some 
difficulty in finding him again, and could not start 
till 10.45 A.M. Of all the unpleasant khans it^has 
been my lot to inhabit, this of Marash hs amongst 
the worst. The inspection of weights and measures 
had not ceased when we left, so that the staircase was 
always full, and a group of curious idlers was cou- 
stantty inspecting us and our doings. After crossing 
the bare hills which extend from the foot of Achyr 
Dagh we came, at 1 2 . 30, to the little village and mill 
of Oongoot, and at 1 . 25 we reached the bridge over the 
Jeihaan. It is of pointed arches, the main arch very 
wide and high, and five small arches. The remains 
of another bridge arc still to be seen in the stream a 
little above. 

Close to the bridge on the west side of the river is 
a range of conglomerate hills intersected by great 
veins of sandstone. Some of the conglomerate may 
vie with the Dunuk Tash of Tarsus in hardness, and 
it contains the strangest variety of stones of all sorts, 
sizes, and colours. The geological features of the dis- 
trict were most varied. The great rib of conglomerate 
extended far back into the country to the foot of the 
mountains. It was plainly to be distinguished by its 
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deep colour, by the rounded forms it asBumed, ftod 
the complete absence of vegetation. 

After crossing the bridge, we turned towards the 
left. Before us rose the serrated, broken summits of 
Khadj Bel Dagh, over which our route lay. Delik 
Tash was on the N. W., and great ranges of snow moun- 
tains were visible in every direction. The country is 
full of bush and pasturage, and with a considerable 
breadth of land sown with grain ; some peasants were 
at work, but there were few houses, and until we 
came, on the evening of May 5th, to Ajemli there was 
nothing deserving the name of a village, only scattered 
houses and Turkman huts (summer). This scarcity of 
inhabitants is the more remarkable, as the district we 
were traversing must be extremely fertile, to judge 
from the aspect of the crops. The soil is a rich 
yellowish-brown loam, with scarcely a stone or pebble 
in it, thickly overgrown with bushes, and falling in 
steep slopes towards the river, or towards the little 
brooks, of which there was one at the bottom of every 
ravine we passed. These ravines were numerous ; no 
sooner was one rounded height surmounted, than we 
had to mount up from the ravine to another. For 
some distance our road lay along the river, but the 
difficulty of advancing was very great, owing to the 
continusd and extensive landslips. Wherever a spring 
bursts forth or a rain gully descends, there a landslip 
occurs, often so marshy that it could not be passed 
except by making a long detour. It seemed as if the 
whole surface of the hill side was slipping downwards 
bodily towards the river, and hence it is that the waters 
of the PyramuB are so thiddy charged with mud. 
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•As I was descending one of the banks a brace of 
rock partridges rose with a great clamour, and the 
moment afterwards 1 caught a glimpse of a wild cat 
as he rushed off. This is the only game I saw ; the 
scarcity of game is caused by the peasants, who kill 
the game in season and out of season. We had started 
so late, and the passage of the banks, full of landslips, 
delayed us so long, that we were forced to stop at 
a small Armenian (Ghristian) hamlet called Tchairlan 
Tchiftlik, at the confluence of the Kursoulou River 
with the Jeihaan. Here the river is forded when the 
water is low ; but now both rivers are furious, deep 
streams, swollen by the melting snows. The fiimily 
with whom we lodged consisted of a weaver, his wife, 
a good-looking young woman, and two children. They 
were so poor that, as the man told me, they never 
drank coffee, and his wife did not^eem to^kntfw what 
it was, for it required much persuasion from the inter- 
preter before she would accept a cop. After a long 
search the villagers found us a few eggs, which our 
interpreter at once put aside for our breakfast. But 
he made a large rice pilaff from our stores, to which all 
did justice, and then I unadvisedly slept inside the 
house, which was spacious enough, but by its very look 
indicated fleas! Slept, did* 1 say? No] it was a 
wretched doze, and when I arose 1 was covered with 
innumerable bites. My arms presented twenty bites 
at least to the square inch. The man is a weaver of 
native cotton cloth, which in this district they make 
Tory strong and good, and his trade no doubt en- 

M<w 4M.-^Started at 6.60 a-il Out oosrse led np 
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the Kursoulou Biver, in order to cross the bridge, and 
then returned along the opposite bank to the spot oyer 
against our last night*8 lodging ; a loss of two and a half 
hours, but unavoidable, as that is the only line by which 
loaded animals can cross the Khactj Bel. The number 
of ravines and small streams is very great, in some 
places there is a ravine every 200 or 300 yards, and 
some are deep and with abrupt banks. 

Much more use seems to be made of the streams for 
irrigation than in West Anatolia. We were forced 
continually to cross dykes and deep currents of water 
directed to some distant cornfield, and this rendered 
our progress slow and difficult. The birds are very 
numerous in this district; I noticed this especially, 
because in some parts we rode for hours and saw 
scarcely a bird, but here the bee bird, oriole, and bine 
jay were seen in great numbers, and the thrush or 
blackbird was as numerous as in England. We readhed 
the bridge at 7 . 45 a.m. It spans the river by a single 
pointed arch, broad and high to allow free passage to 
the swollen stream. Long, sloping banks of earth, 
generally at a steep angle, border the river, some of 
them 700 to 800 feet in height, and the soil is being 
constantly washed down by the river; one perpen- 
dicular bank was kept in its place by horizontal bands 
and veins of sandstone. 

At about nine o’clock we reached the mouth of the 
Kursoulou, and from this point began the ascent of 
the {MBS. As we mounted we could see the respective 
oouises of the Jeihaan and Knisoalon for many miles. 
The river enters What appears from the heights above;, 
a narrow ravinfi betweeii Dom'bin Da^ and Sha4i 
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Dagh. The mountains seem as if they rose straight 
up from the river, but from the river valley the highest 
ranges could not of course be seen, as the nearer heights 
would obstruct the view. But we could see all, and 
grand and vast indeed was the prospect ! The summits 
and deep ravines of the mountains were covered with 
dense forests of pine. Here and there, far up the 
mountain side, were patches of cultivation (cornfields). 
But although we carefully examined the whole range 
of country before us with the telescope we could see 
only one small village. On our side of the Pyramus 
there was a little hamlet called “Kaia Sholi,*’ just 
under the ridge of Khadj Bel, and below the pass the 
village of l)ungS.la^ or Dunkalaat., and that was all, 
in a district rich enough to support a large population. 
The highest point of the pass was still high above us, 
the ascent to it was along a great •rib of sandstone, 
and we reached the top about 1 p.m. Here we bade 
adieu to the plain of Marash, and a new prospect 
opened before us. In front rose the high and jagged 
peaks of the main chain of the Giaour Dagh ; they 
resembled huge slates set edgewise, and the range 
stretched backwards till it culminated in the rounded, 
snowy Dourbin. These jagged peaks are so abrupt 
that the snow only lodges in the deep crevices on the 
mountain sides, and it looks like a number of narrow 
white streaks on the dark blue-grey of the limestone 
or lava ridges. Whilst the horses were resting I made 
a pencil outline of the scene, but it is impossible to 
give any adequate idea of the wild beauty of these 
mountains. 

From the bottom of the first great descent^ on the 
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Other side of Khadj Bel, a deep ravine runs up without 
any break to the top of this great mountain wall, so 
that there is an uninterrupted view of the rugged 
edge, towering far over head, and supported by its 
mighty rock buttresses, like so many huge, square, 
projecting towers. The descent occupied us nearly 
as long as the ascent, at length we reached a narrow 
and beautifully wooded valley, watered by a little 
river that took its rise in the watershed of the moun- 
tain pass. We were still encompassed with lofty and 
well-wooded mountains ; but after leaving the top of 
the pass we could not see the higher snowy ranges. 
Scarcely a human habitation v^as visible, and during 
the whole day we did not meet more than two or 
three peasants or travellers, the country seems almost 
a wilderness. At last, just as night was closing in, 
and after we had been nearly twelve hours in the 
saddle, the muleteer halted, saying that it would be 
impossible to reach any village to-night. There was 
not even a house for a long distance ; if I liked he 
would try to go on still, but it would soon be dark, 
the road was bad, and we had better rest here until the 
morning. The spot was evidently often used for a 
resting place, as the remains of camp fires testified. 
It was a group of large rocks in the forest ; from the 
side of one of them a shelf of rock projected six or seven 
feet, thus forming a kind of shelter. The river was near, 
and a beautiful spring of ice-cold water burst fh>m 
the rock close by. There was abundance of firewood, 
so we kindled a huge fire, prepared our well-earned 
evening meal of pilaff and tea, spread our mattresses, 
and slept comfortably enough; the night was axoee- 
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sively damp, but I found that my mackintosh spread 
over the blanket kept off both cold and dew, and a 
silken keffieh protected head and eyes. The “ keffieh ” 
is an effectual protection against &un and damp, and 
an invaluable defence to the traveller in the Levant. 
The river by the side of which we bivouacked is called 
the “ Sara Toprak Sou ” (Yellow Earth River). 

May bih , — Left our bivouac at 6.30 a.m. Whilst 
at breakfast two travellers came up and stopped to 
warm themselves at our fire, for the early morning 
was cold. The muleteer had told me the road was 
bad, but I little expected how bad. The track passed 
over sheets of smooth limestone lying at a considerable 
inclination. I have seen similar roads in Anatolia, but 
there at least there is much traffic, and in the course of 
ages holes have been worn in the rock intOi which the 
animals can place their feet, and sh scramble along; 
such roads are difficult, but not dangerous, at least 
with a sure-footed horse. But here the traffic was 
only enough to render the surface of the stone 
slippery. These sheets of rock extended for hundreds 
of yards together, and sometimes the only means of 
passing over them is to follow the fissures up and 
down. Here and there, in the worst places, a few 
loose stones had been placed in a* row to catch a little 
earth as it was washed down by the rain, and so 
form a footway. In most places no such pains had 
been taken, and riding over these smooth surfaces 
would have been a nervous matter at any time ; but, 
added to all this, my horse was very restive, and a 
great enemy of my friend’s horse, continually trying to 
bite or kick him, and then rushing off without noticing 
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in what direction he went. Many times we slipped a 
yard or more at a time, once, especially, he rushed on 
to a large sheet of smooth rock that sloped rapidly 
to the river, and stood fast in the middle of it, afraid 
to move, and trembling in every limb. I dared not 
try to dismount, but gathered up my feet on the top of 
the saddle, so that if he fell 1 might not have a leg 
broken. At length he slipped down to a slight crevice, 
and thus we escaped from this dangerous position. 
After about an hour's riding over rocky slopes of this 
kind we entered a district of stiff, yellow clay, 
tenacious as pitch, and filled with great angular pieces 
o^ black lava, which rang like metal under our horses* 
hoofs. Into this pudding-like mass of tenacious clay, 
mod, and stones, the horses plunged up to the knees, 
at times up to the belly. The river had to be crossed 
continually, where it flowed over sheets of smoothly 
worn rock. For hours the poor animals floundered 
along in this way. No epithet can be too strong to 
describe the difficulties of a road like this. At length 
we emerged from this district, and entered another of 
clay and limestones. I noticed here a number of 
fossils, mostly like the scallop; others, of a round form, 
seemed as if vitrified and embedded in the stone. 

Next came a succession of grassy meadows, with 
some ploughed land, where a peasant was turning up 
a rich 'humus with a wooden {doagh and a pair ^ 
half-starved oxen, but the soil was so sodden by long 
Tains that the horses* feet sank deeply into it at every 
step. Altogether it was a most wearisome and painful 
route, iiying alike to temper and to physical endur- 
attoe. Our animals, however, did thdr best, and if 
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anyone would form an idea of the pluck and strength 
of these hardy little Cappadocian horses, and of the 
dreadful tracks over which they will carry their 
riders, let him make the journey from Marash to Sis 
by the same road as ourselves. 

After leaving the cultivated ground we passed 
through a tract filled with nodules of black lava as 
large as a man’s head, and polished like glass, and 
with other lava of many and varied colours. But 
this was not a difficult road, as the disintegrated lava 
formed a dark soil over which the horses moved in 
full security. Beyond this was a region of great, 
rounded limestone hills, but their surface cloven into 
innumerable blocks, and these again split up and 
cracked into countless fissures and crevices. It seemed 
as if these hills had been forced up in a state of 
glowing heat from the earth, had been ihiddenly ex- 
posed to the action of intense cold\)r water, and so had 
been riven into innumerable fissures great and small. 
The term “ ragged ” rocks exactly expresses their 
appearance. The supply of water from these rocky 
hills was plentiful, and of good quality. The hills were 
covered with large oak and ash trees, but with the 
exception of the pines on the higher ranges, and the 
plane trees in the river valleys, the country for the 
most part produced no finely grown trees. Three- 
fourths of the soil, even in the plains, is covered with 
brushwood, and only affords pasture for great herds of 
goats, which gnaw off and destroy the young trees, 
while the axe strikes down all the larger specimens, 
often, as it seemed, in sheer waste. All this fine land, 
which now only supports a scanty and pavetty- 
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stricken population by means of goat pasture, might 
grow great crops of grain, and doubtless did produce 
them in the old times. 

The whole region is very wild, but the absence of 
birds and wild animals is remarkable. The natives 
never stir out without a long flint-and-steel gun at 
their back, and being merely pot-hunters, nothing 
comes amiss to them at any season, for a meal of fledi 
is an attraction they are unable to resist. 

At midday we came to the little hamlet of Soorai\)i 
Oushara, inhabited by Armenian Christians. It is at 
the side of one of these ragged rock mountains, and 
overlooking the plain, but high enough to enjoy a 
cool and healthy climate. For hours we had been 
hoping to find a place in which to rest, and obtain 
some food and a draught of milk, but one rough 
mountain ascent and dangerous descent followed the 
other, until we were quite exhausted. At last the 
muleteer told us that after passing one more mountain 
ridge we should reach the long-expected village. 
The latter part of the way was most dangerous, and 
my spirited little horse again gave considerable 
trouble. 

Our route followed the course of a small stream, 
which here descended into the plain; and the path 
passed along the face of steep Innks 200 to 300 feet 
abv/^e the river, so that the stream apt>eared almost 
under our feet, without even a fringe of bushes or 
vegetation to mask the desoentVin such spots the 
path seemed to mu in a kind of riiallow trac^ at the 
side of the bank, over and around great massog 
of rock, and along a narrow rim of earth. One 

I 
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false step would have sufficed to roll both horse and 
rider to the bottom. In the middle of this difficult 
passage the baggage horses were jammed, and unable 
to advance ; my own horse began to be restive, and 
nearly backed over the precipice. Becoming aware 
of his danger, he rushed forward up a small goat-track 
above the path on which we were standing, and could 
neither go forward nor backward. To look down 
was enough to make one giddy, so I hastened to slip 
off on the side next the bank, and left him to take 
care of himself ; this he did by drawing his feet 
together, trembling all the while, and then slipping 
down to the path below, where we had some difficulty 
in securing him again. Very serious, if not fatal 
accidents, might easily happen in places of this 
nature. 

The women of the hamlet gathered round us, and 
brought some milk and a little native bread. They 
were tall and good-looking, somewhat masculine in 
manner, and, in spite of their poverty, wore many 
ornaments, large silver armlets, gold coins hanging 
at their temples, and belts of bright red, or yellow, or 
green leather, studded with large knobs of silvefyanfd 
with a great silver clasp in front. Their hair waa 
plaited in a number of tails, secured at the end with, 
silk and with small silver cews attached. 

The descent from Sooranji to the plain was long 
and tedious, and the heat intense; the sun’s rays 
nearly all day had been absolutely soorohing, but 
once fiiirly upon the* plain we felt the oppression less, 
as the sea-breeze can penetrate thus far, while the 
ranges of hill and mountain prevent it reachiag 
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the valleys, which, as summer advances, are like so 
many furnaces. Yet, owing to the abundant rain&ll, 
the verdure of the plain, and of the hills round it, 
is very lovely. 

On the edge of the plain were the ruins of a small 
church and of a castle ; with some difficulty we found 
a ford upon the Andren Sou, the river which here 
flows through the plain, passed it, and after about 
another hour's ride through hills covered with brush 
and low trees, all bursting out in their spring foliage, 
we came to the village of Ajemli. 

Wo had been nearly eleven hours in the saddle, 
and both men and horses were exhausted. The house 
in which we were lodged was inhabited by three 
brothers, Armenian Christians, each with his wife and 
family, and, strange to say, they seemed to agree very 
well. I may observe, indeed, that never once in 
Turkey have I heard bickering, quarrelling, or abuse 
amongst the people, either Christian or Muslim ; this 
seems to me a very creditable trait in their character. 
Each of these families had a separate portion of the 
house, but at present all were lodging, both day and 
night, in the open gallery which ran along the whole 
front of the house,' some fifty or sixty feet in length* 
the heat of the lowlands being already too great for 
sleeping inside the house. One end of this gallery 
was assigned to us, our hosts occupied the other end ; 
the lodging was clean and airy, but the pertinacity 
and inquisitiveness of the visitors was very annoying, 
and at last I was obliged to reqoest them to leave ns, 
as we required rest 

Onr interpreter killed a large brown cmitlphde 

i I 2 
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just before he retired. The people say its bite is 
worse than the sting of the scorpion ; one of the 
children who had been tending sheep had been stung 
by a scorpion, and was crying bitterly from the 
pain ; a little ammoniac and a plaster of moist 
earth relieved him. and the people wrote down in 
Turkish characters the word “ ammoniac,'* in order 
to procure some from the Qreek pharmacy at Adana 
on the first occasion any of them went to that 
town. The hot weather is bringing out all these 
venomous creatures. In reply to my inquiries, the 
people said there were many poisonous snakes in the 
country, and that the old ruined forts, of which there 
are many in Cilicia, abound with them. They men- 
tioned two kinds as sometimes giving mortal bites; 
one rather black, but not very large, and a smaller 
thin snake, of grey or dust " colour 9 ^ they called it 
The black one puffed out his neck when about to strike. 
If true, can this be the cobra ? I asked them whether 
they actually knew any instance of a mortal bite, but 
from Orientals precise information can seldom be 
obtained, and with them it was all hearsay. How- 
ever one of the minor exports of Cyprus is a kind of 
wooden shoe, for the peasants of Karamania, said to 
be used on account of the dangerous snakes that 
abound in their province. 

Our hosts* principal means of livelihood seems to 
be their flocks. A large quantity of milk is brought 
in every 'evening to be turned into “yaonrt,** and 
their bread, eggs, milk, and yaourt are excellent. 
Hieir house is a large stone-built edifice, situated in 
a most beautiful position, but looking south, which 
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causes it to be very hot in summer. It commanded 
an extensive view down the river valley of the 
Kayish Sou and the plain along its banks, bor- 
dered with low hills on either side, low mountains 
in the middle distance, far to the south the Ainanus, 
and on the east the romantic, jagged ridges of the 
Giaour Dagh, with vast sheets of dazzling snow 
on the rounded summit of Dourbin Dagh, above 
10,000 feet in height. 

In answer to my inquiries about the antiquities of 
the country, one of the villagers said he knew a place 
called Boudroum, lying about ten hours south of 
Ajemli, where he had seen many columns still erect, 
and very many prostrate,* besides old buildings, &c., 
so we decided to go there next day, and thence to 
Bazaar (or Kars, as it is also called). The man 
agreed to guide us all the way for 1^ mejidiehs 
= about 6^. 3d. 

May 3ih . — Bose at daybreak. Took a paper im* 
pressiou of a Greek inscription carved on a block of 
limestone built into the wall of the gallery where we 
lodged. The inscription had been inserted upside 
down. The letters are cut in relief, and between 
each line is a rib, also in relief. It was brought from 
a village to the west of Ajemli, not for distant. Oar 
guide could not be found, having drawn back, owing, 
it seemed, to his fear that we should not be able to 
ford the Kayidi. A second, however, oifered his 
services, and as the people thought the river would 
prove to be fordable, we started at 8 a.x. The heat 
was great, and the son’s rays very powerfuL We 
passed due southwards over the same kind of hills as 
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yesterday, thickly covered with brushwood and low 

trees. Our route lay along a range of low heights in 

Amended Text. Translation. 

’Bf apxa X«iyot Rat 6 \6yos JJf beginning was the Word, 

uid the Word was God of Gods ; all 
r»F Bthv ndpra ttd dvrov iyivrro thinga through Hun had their being. 

"Enwr itiiarrov nai Stiedrov </> ‘If la the fifteenth year (i. e. of the 

dtRriuFor id’ t &fov BiXovros Emperor’s reign) in the fourteenth 

Rat rov dyiov 'itidvpov trviw 7^" of the indiotion (i. e. the cur- 

doRovFTor dytutro to tpyov rent indiction), God willing (it), and 

Tpw 6ylw ’laidFFOF t M r&v S. John approving (it), the work of 

yaKnvardrw Ka\ tffox^uXaRrwF 8. John was aocomplished (i. e. pro- 

4/ittF SacrtXcaiF MavpiKlov bably a church dedicated to S. John) 

Kal erodoiriov rov v)ov avrov ia the time of our most aeiene and 

Kal tpC dtrtaH-dTow /ir«rR*rw n/rpoi» God - protected Emperors Maurice 

ratbpytoc 6 ptyaktmpicrraTos Irvv &ad Theodosius his son, and of Peter 

’IwaFFoXty ry vtf dvroC iirXrfptao'e the most holy Dishop, Georgius the 

rqF *• X. ^ory magnificent, with his son Joan- 

ualius fulfilled his vow, drc. 

** In the fifteenth year ** (i. e. of the reign of Mauiloe), Maurice reigned 
twenty years, from a.d. 682 to 602; this fifteenth year was, therefore, 
A.D. 696. 

** IfSirtiAfoc td ” (i. o. in the fourteenth year of the current indiotion). 

The ** indiction” was a period of fifteen years, or thrioe the Roman 
lustrum; perhaps originally some fresh arrangement of taxation or 
new Bssesement was made every fifteen years. The imperial indiction 
was established in memory of Constantine’s victory over Maxentins on 
Vlll. Kal. Ootobres, aj>. S12, by which entire freedom was given to 
Christianity. The CounoU of Nice, in honour of the emperor, ordained 
that account of time diould no longer be redkoned by olympiads but bj 
indiotions. 

The indiotion of Constantinopls, established by Constantine, waa eolou- 
lated from Sept Ist a.d. 312. * 

Fnnn 596 aubtiaot 812 <= 284. Divide this hy 16, the ranilt is 18 Ihll 
IndiotionB, and a remainder of 14 years, which belongs to the 19th indiction. 
It Is strange that in inaoriptlons of the Bysantine tlmea the number of' the 
indiotion Itself is not given, but only the year of the oumnt indioriem (sa 
here). 

Omameotsl signs ade often found in Greek and Latin Insoriptioiis of fho 
times of the Emparon in the middle or at the end of a Use in order to <11 
up a vacant spaoe. The ^ In the thkd line is an irnttano e. It is not to be 
oonddered here as a letter. 
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the middle of the plain, and on all sides stretched a 
rich and beautifully green pastoral district ; the hills 
that bounded the plain l^ing wooded to the top, 
while beyond, as already described, were the high 
ranges. After passing a Turkman encampment we 
came to the Turkish village of Bahadiirli. The vil- 
lagers thought that we could pass the ford, but when 
I saw the rapid stream, with its sinuous course and 
muddy, snow-fed waters, I began to have misgivings. 
However, we descended to the plain, and for nearly 
an hour rode through thick brush and low trees. The 
country in front of us and on the west side of the 

** ivi r&v yakfivm-oTw” &C., &c. ** In the reign of our moet serene and 
Qod-defouded emperors.'' 

In the Byzantine language yaknv6rarot means ** serenisstmus,*’ jSneriX*^ 
means avroKpamp — ** Imperator " : thus /SoffiXtur Vupaluy = Imperator 
Bomanorum. 

Ib contradistinction — Kings were styled Vrrywt : thus, the King of France 
was *Pi|£ ^paymlas, Rex Franciap ; 'AyyXlov, the King of England 

Ttapy.ee 6 peyakampeiritrraTos, **Qeorgius magnifioentiaaimus,*' a title 
equivalent to ** illuatriisunus," which was home by high funotionaries of 
equestrian rank. laMuwoXiw = Io(v/3fv)aXus, i. e. JuvenaL 

The faults of grammar and orthography in this inscription attest the 
harbarism of the age, and of this provlnoe, at the end of the sixth century. 

The Emperor Mauncius Tiberius was dethroned in a.d. 602 by his 
revolted troops, who iiroclaimed Fhoosa Emperor. The ex-emperor en- 
deavoured to escape with his fiunily by sea, but a tempest forced him to 
land at a place about eight leagues from Constantinople. He was there 
captured, and hia four sons Peter, I^ul, Justin, and Justinian successively 
bebdsded hdbre him, Nov. 27, 602 a.d. ; last of all he was himself slain. 
There Is a very affecting aocount, that as in eeoh case the fatal blow was 
atmek the unfortunate emperor exclaimed, ** Rig^iteous art 'Hioa, O Lord, 
and upright are Thy Judgments'* (Fsahn oxix. 137). Theodosiua, his 
eldest son, escaped for the mommit, but was arraated whilst endeavouring 
to make his way to the Court of SHmstom IL, King of Panda, sad put to 
death, with his uncle, by order of ^ooea. 

Two yian later (in 604) the ex-empteH and her ftn denghtett ssara 
beheaded at Ohelcedon by order c£ thona, and thna the fismilj mi edtar- 
' It ia perimpa flie aaoat hjdeooa ewongrti the menjf hidfsnie 
tiagediea in the hletoiy of the Byaeattee emperan. 
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Kayisb was well wooded with trees of a size un- 
common in this district, and in a dell on the other 
side of the river was one of the old border fortresses 
in ruin, which our guide called Koum Ealaat. 

About half-way to the ford we passed the remains 
of an ancient bridge. Two of its piers, and much 
masonry of solid construction, still stood on our side of 
the river; the opposite pier was destroyed, and lay 
in huge fragments on the bank. With a very little 
expense and engineering skill a wooden bridge might 
be thrown across the stream, and thus save the 
trouble, delay, and at times even danger of crossing 
the ford, for our guide admitted that three persons 
had been drowned in trying to cross it during the 
last five months. At length we came to the spot. 
Our guide, after long hesitation, entered the water. 
It was very rapid, and soon reached ‘ above his waist, 
BO the interpreter went in with his horse, and the 
guide holding by the stirrup, they struggled to the 
opposite side, the water coming up to the middle of 
the saddle. That was enough ; the ford was certainly 
not passable for the baggage horses, and dangerous 
even for a single cavalier ; but when the interpreter 
reached the opposite bank he found that the stream 
had hollowed it away beneath, 'and the water was so 
deep close in shore, and the ascent so steep, that it 
would have been impossible to dimb the bank. A 
horse would probably have fidlen back in trying to 
do it, both the horse and its rider would have been 
washed away by the rapid stream, and the man at 
least would inevitably have been drowned. With 
some difficulty our interpreter came back, his dothes 
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and saddle-bags all wet, and we retarned disappointed, 
after losing six hours in this vain attempt. We were 
exhaosted bj the heat, and my friend’s horse having 
broken down, we determined to remain at Ajemli, 
and go on to Bazaar next day. Such is the stupidity 
of these people, and the general carelessness of a 
dragoman, that I found out afterwards from the guide 
that had we gone **up” the river about three-quarters 
of an hour’s distance we should have found a bridge, 
and that he knew the way on that side also. When 
I asked the dragoman why he had not found this out, 
he stoutly maintained that there was no road on that 
side, although the guide had just told me there was, 
and that he had gone by it. So the antiquities of 
Boudroum are left for some more fortunate travellers 
to explore. The heat did not abate till six o’clock. 

May 1th , — Awakened early by a great splashing, 
and discovered that the mistress of the house was 
engaged in churning. The chum was a large goat- 
skin full of milk, and suspended to a triangle of three 
small poles ; in this she was working up and down a 
wooden cfaumer. It seems that they have now but 
little cows’ milk, as the pasturage is beginning to 
become scarce. What they now use is goats’ milk, 
and out of this large skin of milk only about 1 to 
okes of butter (about 4 lbs.) could be made, and this 
is entirely for home consumption. The batter is 
worth upon the spot about 16 piastres per dee, a 
price wMch seem^ to me very dear for Turkey, 
being at the rate of nearly a shilling per pound* 

We left JLjemli at 7*30 a-x.; eonrse N. md 
N.E., over a series cf lofty hills, such ah tlMe 
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which bound the plain on every side. The material 
of these hills is a conglomerate of black lava mixed 
with stones, in great part limestones rounded by the 
long action of water. About half an hour north of 
Ajcmli is a bridge over the Kayish, of two small 
and two larger pointed arches, which seems to be of 
the same age as the bridge of Adana. After crossing 
it we went up the course of a beautiful and clear 
stream (towards west), called »,he “ Akar Jarun Sou,” 
This whole district is thickly wooded with oaks of 
considerable size. After crossing the stream many 
times, we left it at 8.45. From this point for a long 
distance there was no spring or water of any kind. 
Our direction was N. and N.W. The ground was 
covered with rounded limestones, disintegrated from 
the conglomerate. Here and there sandstone and 
chalk, with red loam, are mixed with the conglo- 
merate. Very little of the surface of these hiUs 
can be cultivated, except where the earth has been 
washed down into the ravines, the rest, forming forest 
or scrub, serves only as a pasture for goats. Ther^ 
was a thick undergrowth of myrtle and other shrubs ; 
some of them had bright magenta-coloured flowers, 
and others a flower like the snowdrop, which has a 
iaint, sickly fragrance, like honey. The absence of 
birds, indeed of all animal life, was strange. 1 only 
saw the blue jay, some hawks and vultures, and one 
or two small birds ; even insects seemed rare, and the 
deep silence of these forest hills was very remarkable. 
The flora, too, was poor. 1 saw variegated trefoil, 
salvia, cystus of various colours, but scarcely any 
other flowers, and no cyclamens, so plentiful in the 
Kha^j Bel. At 10.20 we reached the of the 
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ridge, and again beheld the great plain Btretching 
out level as the sea, with its border of hills, and a few 
heights rising here and there in it like islands. The 
Amanus was faintly visible ; the Bnlghar Dagh veiled 
in vapour ; EJzil Dagh and Giaour Dagh clear. The 
temperature here was delicious, affording a striking 
contrast to the stifling heat of the less elevated 
districts, and so exhilarating was the air that our 
muleteer, who rejoiced in the name of “ Kesh,** burst 
forth into one of those melancholy, howling, nasal 
songs of which the Turks are fond I 

As we approached the end of our journey the oak 
woods gradually gave way to woods of red arbutus. 
We reached Bazaar at 1.40 p.m., and found the heat 
in the plain by no means so great as it had been in 
the valleys we had traversed during the preceding 
two days. There was not a tree to be seen on the 
great plain, but many Turkman tents, and great herds 
of cattle and sheep attended by the shepherds, all 
armed with gun and yataghan. We were so ex- 
hausted by fatigue, beat, and hunger, that we at once 
lay down and slept till nearly six o’clock. 

The lodging provided for us by the kaimakam was 
a Small room in the house of a dyer, having on 
eitiwr side a raised ledge, used as a seat. The 
walls were of unplastered mud bricks. Before taking 
possession of the room we had it thoroughly swept 
and then waskmd out, but despite this precaution dte 
fleas were very annoying, and to add to this inconve- 
nienoe I was troubled with &v«r, m oonseqnenoe of 
the bad food and beat of the last few days. The 
utmost care and pceoanlhm ate needed in this mikla- 
rioos country, andf from ila position and its fUlIQr 
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condition Bazaar mast be exceedingly unhealthy. 
When summer has fairly set in, the place is nearly 
deserted, and the people enjoy the purer air of the 
mountains. 

In the evening we went out to see the place. 
Bazaar is one of several small villages known by the 
general name of Kars. It is on the edge of the great 
plain, surrounded by fine fields of barley, already nearly 
ripe. All these villages together may contain about 
700 houses, and Bazaar is the largest. It occupies 
the site of some ancient town, which, to judge from its 
remains, must have been a place of considerable im- 
portance. Everywhere are columns, whole, or in 
fragments, pieces of white marble, architraves, &c. ; 
wherever any excavation is made large hewn stones 
are found, even to the depth of 10 to 12 feet. 

The principal ruin is that of a chufch or monasteiy, 
containing in its enclosure a smaller church, now used 
as a mosque; both are of late date, probably the 
monastery of about 500 a.d., the church still later, 
and both are constructed of fragments from earlier 
buildings. The monasteiy measures about forty-fouf 
paces by twenty-three (a parallelogram) ; at the end 
is a fine apse, still in good preservation. The whole 
bnilding is made of massive hewn stones of all sorts 
and sizes. To the apse, the Christian church, now the 
mosque, had been attached at a later period, but the 
church is much smaller than the original building. A 
kind of corridor, entered by a number of strong 
arched doorways, runs round both sides of the court 
thus formed. Above the corridor are square windows 
In the wall. I had examined the south side, and was 
proceeding to examine the north, when I wjif inteiw 
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rupted by the Imam of the mosque, who came up in 
a state of towering indignation. For some time 1 
allowed him to proceed, till having quietly written 
down my description of the place 1 turned to him, 
and addressiog him in the most polite Turkish I could 
command, told him that I had a firman from the 
Sadr-cl-Azum (Grand Vizier) to examine any build- 
ing in the country, and if I pleased could even enter 
the mosque. I have always found it produces the 
best effect, when one Is able to converse a little with 
a Turk in his own language. So it was now ; the 
man was quite mollified, permitted me to draw the 
apse and the doorway of the mosque, and we parted 
good friends. My guide said there were inscriptions 
inside the mosque, but defaced. Not far from the 
church was another large building, constructed of old 
materials put together pele-mSte^ large blocks with 
small portions of ornamented work inserted in the 
wall, <&c., &c. This also was a reconstruction of a 
later age; and there are vaulted remains of some 
large building near the church, the arches pointed. 
The walls and courtyards of the .houses are full of 
funereal inscriptions (much defaced), pedestals, sar- 
cophagi, &c. In the courtyard of the village school 
are several finely preserved inscriptions, carved on 
polished pedestals of grey limestone. 

APAeHTYXH IKAAAAIOC 

AYTOKPATOPIKAIZAPI IAAAPC1NHI 

KOMMOiMOeeCO THnrNAIKIKAI 

OCBACTCOI nOntAIANdC 

tOYAIANOOACKAHniAAOY THAA6A»HKAI 

r TOVAHMMTPIOVI€MVe ADMCTTIAHMNTMP 
TOYAYTOKPATOPOC MNHMHCxPIN 
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The name Commodus has been carved in place of 
another name erased. 

Round the courtyard of the Government House are 
columns, to the number of twenty-five or thirty ; none 
rise more than a few feet from the ground, some are 
quite level with it. It is not possible without ex- 
cavating to say whether or not they are on their 
original site. A small statue was shown to us, it was 
about feet long, of inferior workmanship, and broken; 
probably it had been part of some monument, for it 
represented a youth asleep, reclining on his left elbow. 
A number of antique coins were brought for sale, but 
none of any value ; amongst them I noticed two false 
silvered coins (as if electroplated), perhaps antique 
forgeries. A considerable river, the Savroon, runs 
through Bazaar. There is no bridge, but we saw a 
few remains of the old bridge. Nearly all the popula- 
tion of Bazaar are Muslim ; there are, however, a few 
Armenian Christians, and amongst them from twenty 
to thirty Protestants, connected with the American 
mission. In reply to my questions, the guide told me 
that the Muslims here were not bad or oppressive, and 
that the Government behaved with tolerable justioe 
and fisir dealing, ** only they are * up,' and we Christians 
are ‘ down.* ** The “ Bedeliyeh ” (exemption tax for 
military 8ervioe^,i8 paid by every ChristiazL of military 
age, till he is seventy years old. It amounts to 
35 piastres per annum, equal to about 6s., not at all 
a h^vy charge, considering the benefit it secures to 
the Christian payer; our guide yesterday told ns 
that he paid 30 piastres, and that he prefmed ^^not 
serving,” but if it must be so^ he would go and serve 
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with a good will. This 1 foand to be a veiy general 
feeling. The misfortune is that so much depends opon 
the personal character of the Wall, Mudir, Eaima- 
knm, or whoever may be the superior Government 
official ; the whole administration will take its tone 
from him. It is not just to conclude that there are 
not upright and good officials, but unfortunately they 
are in a hopeless minority. 

May 8M. — Our host confirms what we had heard 
about Boudroum, and says it is easily reached from 
Bazaar, so we determined to go there, and engaged a 
cavass as guide. We started at 7 a.m. Out direction 
was southwards^ towards a low conical mountain. On 
a spur of it stands the fort of Hemita, close to the 
Jeihaan. After riding about an hour, we had Anaaarba 
on our right ; between us and it, so that all were in a 
line south by west, were two villages, Waiwai and 
Nazli; farther off on our right, and N.W. from 
Anazarba, is a large village Kereli. Great flocks of 
goats and sheep were feeding on the plain, but not a 
tenth of the land is cultivated, much being covered by 
a kind of wild lily. 

A pleasant sea-breeze was coming in, the sky over- 
cast, and the air so full of mist, that even the hi^ 
snow mountains could not be seen. Anazarba, and 
several other rocky heights, rose from the plain like 
ao many islands in the sea. At 9.15 we reached 
Bozkoyou KeuL There is here a magnifioent cistern 
of exigent water, doubtless antique. The name 
signifies *^the vill^ of the ice-weU.” At about 
10 A. 1 I. we were opposite the rock of Hemita, but we 
turned away ftom it towards our left, in a 8.11. 
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direction, through flome wild valleys. Here were 
some very extensive and ancient Muslim cemeteries, 
but the villages to which they once belonged have 
disappeared. The country is gradually becoming a 
little more peopled, though even yet it is almost 
deserted, but a dozen years ago there was not a house, 
much less a village, in all this district, and the 
marauders from the mountains around, and the wild 
Turkman tribes, rendered the passage through it 
always more or less dangerous. For about two hours 
we continued to pass through valleys filled with dense 
herbage, amongst it acres of fine clover, as deep as the 
horses' knees, growing as nature sowed it. There was 
not a tree nor a bush for miles around, and scarcely a 
living being to be seen, only at long intervals a boy 
or an old woman tending a little flock of goats, and 
watching a patch or two of barley. At length we 
crossed a rocky ridge to our left, and at about mid- 
day saw before us the fort of Boudroum on a lofty 
spur of the mountain, faced by deep precipices of dark 
grey rock, and all down the slope of the hill beneath 
it, the remains of the old city. Between us and it 
extended magnificent fields of wheat and barley. 
Opposite to us, on the east side of the Pyramus, we 
could see the country through 'which we had ridden on 
our way to Marash. We could see Toprak Kalesi 
lying S.W. by S. from Boudroum; even the white 
houses of Osmanieh were faintly visible; and the 
opening of the pass of Devrishli. We left our people 
with 'the baggage, in a patdi of deep clover, to wbieb 
the baggage horses be^ to do ample justice, and 
passed on towards the ruins. The first building was a 
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solid masonry tomb. It had once borne aa inscription, 
now obliterated, ^s we approached we could dis^ 
tinguish the row of oolamns, and almost in a line 
between us and them, were four sepulchral buildings, 
one oV which had been a large and handsome edifice, 
like the tejnple tombs at Isaura. Its inner wall was 
of rubble, faced with hewn stone blocks, but it had no 
inscription. The other tombs were not remarkable. 
Crossing a marshy brook at the bottom of the bank, 
1 mounted the slope towards the left. The whole 
space under the S.W. side of the cliff on which the fort 
is built is full of tombs quarried in the rock, on the 
surface of the ground, intermixed with tombs of solid 
masonry, vaults, and many sarcophagi. All the sarco* 
])hagi have been overturned from their bases of native 
rock, or masonry, and smashed to fragments ; not one 
remains in its place, or is left entire. There were also 
some funereal pedestals, like those at Bazaar. This 
resemblance, coupled with the name Commodus on the 
monument at Bazaar, and the general similarity of 
these rains to those of Pompeiopolis, would seem to 
show that this old town was of the time of the Anto- 
nines, but other ruins prove that it was subsequently 
reconstructed, and later still again renewed, on the 
last occasion during Christian times, as appears from 
the remains of the two large churches near the 
colonnade. There seems to have been a doable row 
of columns, as at Pompeiopolis, passing entirely 
through the town ; they b^n not for from the bottom 
of the kill, ran idl up the slope^ and extend for some 
distance beyond Ae tc^. Their direetion is neatly 
due east and west. Of the raw on the ncfrlh sifta 
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only two perfect colnmns still remain erect, these are 
immediately under the fort ; portions of five others still 
stand. One of the perfect columns has a bracket for 
supportinj^ a bust, or statue, the only example of the 
kind we saw here. Of the row of columns to the south 
eight perfect columns still stand, and two without their 
capitals ; of the rest belonging to this row portions of 
sixteen or eighteen still stand, the remainder of the 
colonnade is Ijdng broken in pieces, amidst heaps of 
huge stones, portions of the architrave and capitals, 
few of which last remain unbroken. The material 
employed was limestone and conglomerate, the latter 
rock being very common throughout this district. 
There was no marble, but a few columns of granite 
near the top of the bank. I saw no monolith ; the 
shafts are of two, three, or four pieces. The capitals 
are Corinthian, less ornate than those of Pompeiopolis, 
but the bases Ionic, and placed on a low plinth. The 
diameter of the shafts was on an average 2 feet 8 inches, 
their height 20i feet, the two rows sixteen paces apart, 
and the entire length of the colonnade nearly 320 yards. 
So &r as 1 could make out, each row had contained 
seventy-eight columns, and the portion at the bottom 
of the hill seems to have belonged to some building, 
as a very massy wall, now’ level with the ground, 
oonuects their bases. Just at the brow of the hill, 
and in the line of the colonnade, appears to have been 
the Agora, on a site slightly elevated above the level 
of the colonnade, and now covered with huge blocks of 
stone. On one side of it ran a line of square pedestals, 
with doorways at intervals between them. The 
colcmnade seems to have extended beyond this over 
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the brow of the hill, but it is difficult to trace ; and 
fragments of columns are scattered in all directions. 
Just at the brow of the hill, and on the south side of 
tlie colonnade, are the rums^ of a church. It has an 
angular a^se with three arched windows, the apse had 
been domed, the stones being cut to follow the inner 
curve. This church has been built of fragments from 
the old city, some of the capitals of the colonnade 
having been employed in the windows ; and an 
entablature of egg and abacus work runs round the 
apse, and serves as the window sills. In a line with 
the church to the cast is a building of Roman brick- 
work faced on the west with great hewn stones ; under 
it is a largo arched vault, the entrance to which is on 
the south side. 

At a distance of about 200 yards to the south is 
another church, which is almost a counterpart of 
the first; the west doorway still in part remains. 
From the north side of the church another line of 
colonnade once ran, in a direction E.N.E. and W.S.W. 
The north row of this has entirely disappeared ; of the 
couth row portions only of seven columns remain ; but 
there are many bases left in their original site. The 
theatre is at the east end of the town, and faces south. 
The scena is gone, only a few stones remaining ; there 
is no sculpture, except one or two masks, defimed. 
An arched corridor on either side opened on the 
proscenium — ^both now blocked up — aud from the 
corridors again were arched doorways to the soena. 
I counted fourteen rows of seats from the ground 
to the diazoma, others probably are buried ; the rows 
of seats above the diazoma are nearly All removed or 

K 2 
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destroyed. There are two arched passages from the 
outside to the diazoma, and many scalee; these are 
simply steps, cut in the stone seats; the height of 
each seat is 1 foot 3 inches, and the row immediately 
below the diazoma had a high back. The breadth of 
the scena is about 44 paces, the depth of the orchestra 
about 36. The latter was entirely covered by a fine 
crop of barle 3 % nearly ripe. I could find no inscrip- 
tion. The priest of the Armenian church at Sis told 
me that ho had seen an inscription in the theatre 
(** steps,” as he called it), on a small marble slab, but 
it has doubtless been removed. The thermm and 
gymnasium, constructed of rubble faced with brick, 
was about 150 yards south of the theatre; its thick 
and solid walls are rent and shattered, and the roof has 
&llen in. A ravine runs up through the city towards 
the east, becoming shallower as it rises ; at distances 
walls are built across it. 

There did not appear to have been in the old city 
either a town wall, stadium, arch of triumph, or aque- 
duct, nor did I observe any cisterns. We searched 
carefully for inscriptions, hoping thus to discover the 
name of the town, but found only one, on a broken 
slab, at the south side of the colonnade, and in about 
the middle of it. (See page 133.) 

The Pyramus is from a half to three-quarters of a 
mile distant towards the south. It runs here nearly 
4 u 6 north and south, and many miles of its course can 
be seen from the top of the sloping hill on which the 
old city stood. 

The whole site of the city is overgrown with rank 
vegetation and thick grass, and it was no easy matter 



said that the whole of this border country was Ikr 
from safe, and both mountaineers and Circassians 
wonld have but little scruple in plundering as if the 
occasion offered. Accordingly we contented ouiseWes 
with looking at the castle from below. It is one of 
the many medifeval border fortresses of Cilicia, built 
probably by the Armenians (unless, indeed, it be one 
of Justinian's fortresses). It is constructed of reddidi 
yellow limestone, in hewn blocks, obtained from the 
ruins of the city. It stands cm a projecting spur of the 
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neighbouring mountain; on three sides the rock is 
quite precipitous, like a huge slab of dark grey slate. 
It is separated from the mountain on the fourth side 
by a deep cutting quarried in the native rock. A 
round tower to the S.E., immediately overhangs the 
upper end of the colonnade, and here was the gateway 
of the fort, though it seemed almost impossible for 
men, much more for horses, to mount up to it. I made 
a conjectural plan of it by walking round the base of 
the rock and carefully noting the position of the 
walls. 

We left Boudroum at about 5.30 p.m., and followed 
the bank of the Pyramus towards Heraita. In about 
an hour and a half wc came to the summer encamp- 
ment of the villagers of Hemita. The village, which 
was on the other side of the mountain, consisted of 
about fifty houses. The banks of the river are here* 
low and marshy, and the stream appears to be often 
changing its channel during the season of inundation. 
A great number of horses were tethered in the plain, 
the property of the Circassian villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood. These people are great horse-breeders, and 
we were told that their head Bey ha4 as many as 2000 
horses for sale. In a cleft of the rock on the right 
side, as we neared Hemita, I noticed a palm tree, the 
only one we had seen since leaving Adana. We were 
received with the usual hospitality by the villagers of 
Hemita ; a large hut made of a framework of wood, 
with walls oi reeds, and thatched with reeds and 
rushes, was our kxiging. These summer encampments 
are generally clean and comfortable, and our present 
resting-place formed no exception. Yorgfaans were 
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brought out, a fire kindled, the usual fussj ceremonial 
of coffee-making gone through : a boy seated himself 
near the fire, placed some coffee berries in a large iron 
spoon hinged in the middle. When roasted, the 
berries were placed in a wooden mortar, the boy took 
an iron pestle, and with much ceremony and noise 
pounded the coffee. In about half an hour we 
Avere presented with a few teaspoonfuls of a bitter 
muddy mixture, without sugar. Our interpreter pre- 
pared a pilaff ; some yaourt was brought, and after 
the usual amount of staring had been gone through, 
and the usual style of conversation kept up, our hosts 
left us, and we slept. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAVROON AND 80MBAZ RIVERS. ROCK FORTRESSES 
OP ANAZARRA AND SIR. 

May ^th . — Awakened by the sound of many goat- 
skin churns all around us. The women of the village 
were hard at work churning last night’s and this 
morning’s milk. In another place milking was going 
on, and in a third bread - making. Two women 
squatted facing each other, each with a small round 
wooden table in front of her, by her side was a mass 
of well-kneaded flour and water in a wooden bowl; 
taking a bit of this, as large as the fist, the woman 
dexterously rolled it out flat on the table, by means of 
a small rolling-pin, about as thick as a ruler, and then 
presented it, hanging on the roller, to a third woman, 
seated near a fire close by, over which stood a tripod, 
covered with a round plate of iron, slightly convex, 
on this she laid the thin sheet of 
dough, which .she bad dexterously 
received from the other woman 
upon a similar roUing-pin. It was 
just warmed through, and then the baking was suffi- 
cient ; soon a heap of these thin cakes was piled at 
her side. 

Near the door of our hut was one of the native 
threshing machines. This primitive instrument is a 
thick piece of pine wood, thicidy set on the nnder side 
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with flint stones, fixed along the grain of the wood 
(Isaiah xli. 15) ; on this a man sits and is dragged by 
a pair of bullocks round and round upon the heap of 
grain which is to be threshed out. 



The fort consists of a large square keep and another 
square tower, at some distance towards the S.W. of 
the cliff On the N.E. side m an enclosure, surrounded 
by walls, and a small tower, with a gateway and 
pointed arch. The cliff is as steep but not quite so 
high as Boudroum. The line of turf was in strong 
contrast with the deep red of the rock. 

I observed here the only ferry on the river for 
several days’ distance (as we heard), but there was at 
present no boat. It consisted of a wooden stage, with 
upright posts, and a windlass 
on which to roll the tow rope, 
set horizontally between the 
uprights ; the bars were fixed 
in the roller. It would not 
be eoBf to punt or row a boat 
at present across the rapid 
strsami and this, perhaps, 
may ao6oant for the extremely 
few boats there are on the river. Although both, the 
Jeihahu and Seihoun have fish, though not of good 
quality, and abound with enormous eek, there are 
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no fidierttken; tlie Osmanlis are not fish-eaterSi at 
least in Cilicia. 

We started at 7 30 a.m., passing along the river 
bank, between the river and the foot of the cliff. Then 
turning round the S.W. corner of the mountain, we 
made for Anazarba The immediate neighbourhood 
of the mountain, and the plain for some distance round 
it, is covered with fields of fine barley, which seemed 
especially luxuriant under the mountain, owing to the 
shade and moisture it afforded ; there was abundance 
of clover, equal to the sown clover of an English 
field, as deep as the horses’ knees (of eourse growing 
wild), and a perfect parterre of brilliant flowers, red, 
blue, white, and yellow, colouring the whole surface 
of the plain, and filling the air with their scent. The 
marigold, buttercup, poppy, and bugloss of an intense 
blue, were the most plentiful. Although the sun is 
very powerful, the stiff, tenacious soil has not yet 
parted with its moisture, and the heavj’^ night dews, 
with an occasional thunder shower, keep every place 
full of verdure; still, rain is much needed for the 
cotton and sesame crops. 

Anazarba is about four hours distant in a direct line, 
but the plain was full of marshes, and the SavrooD,‘'t 
a deep and rapid stream, had to be crossed. There 
was a bridge on the direct road, but it had been 
broken down, and, it is needless to add, not repaired. 
We were obliged, therefore, to make a long detour. 
Every now and then we turned towards Anazarba in 
hope of being able to cross to it, but at every encamp- 
ment we heard the same report, namely, that -it was 

* Ako callod by the iieople of this oounfery Saoreon. 
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impossible to cross tii6 rivw or 
length, after passing throngli 
Kent, and retracing oar road OMfy 1 
came to Orta Oglou Keni, aiboat one ]i4te i 
Bazaar, and were told of a ford, a litUe 
by which we should be able to cross. I!h6 Stmonflk 
here separates into two branches, which nnite agaht 
a little below. We crossed the first branch, the water 
being up to the horse’s belly, and the stream very 
rapid; a number of cattle and people were also 
crossing, amongst others a Turk and his wife ; the 
woman was supported on either side by her husband 
and another man. Fords such as this are sometimes 
very dangerous, so easily may one be carried off and 
drowned when trying to cross these rapid mountain 
streams. The second ford was about one hour to the 
S.W., but this was easy to cross ; we rested awhile on 
the opposite bank, but there was not a tree, scarcely a 
bush, to afford shelter from the scorchiug sun, and 
then continued our way, always keeping the great rock 
of Anazarba on our left till we had passed three- 
fourths round it. Then we turned towards it, and at 
2.50 p.M. crossed the Sombaz by a bridge of two 
arches. This, too, is a deep and rapid stream, but 
less of a mountain torrent than the Savroon. Its 
source is a great spring, or collection of springs, in the 
mountains at Boujak, six hours from Anazarba, on the 
edge of the plain to the N.E., and its water is clearer 
than the Savroon. It flowed from our right to our 
left at the bridge, and its general course is towards the 
south. These streams unite not far frpm Anazarba^ 
then the Sombaz sweeps round the east end of the 
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mountain and falls into the Jcihaan, about three 
hours from Anazarba. 

We reached Anazarba at 4.30 p.m., having been 
eight hours and a half in the saddle. This great rock 
fortress, once the chief stronghold of the earlier princes 
in the Armenian dynasty of Roupen, is on the top of 
a high mountain, which in most places presents only 
precipitous walls of rock. 'J'hc site of the ancient 
city is under the precipice, and a double line of wall 
with an exterior ditch surrounds it. After passing 
through a ruined sally-port in the wall near the great 
gate, which is itself blocked up, we alighted at the 
house of a Syrian of Tripoli, named Nicola Arslan. 
This man had been a farmer of the revenue, and 
had purchased the dime of the district round Anazarba. 
The speculation turned out badly, and according to 
his own account, which is probably exaggerated, he 
lost 70,000 piastres (nearly 660^.) ; not discouraged, 
however, he bought from the G^ovemment the land 
round Anazarba, including, I suppose, the site of the 
old city. The price paid seems ridiculously small, it 
was fifteen Turkish piastres (about three francs) per 
“douloum” (the douloum equals about forty square 
metres). The conditions of purchase were as usual, 
payment of the Government dime, and obligation to 
keep the land under cultivation ; if left uncultivated 
for five years (I think) the land “ ipso facto ’* reverts 
to the Government. 

Arslan is said to be a very daring and resolute man, 
so that even the thievish prowling Circassians avoid 
him ; and 1 should say, judging from his looks, that 
he would not hesitate to shoot down any one pf them 
whom he might catch stealing his cattle. 
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A little colony of Syrians (Grreck Christians) has 
gathered round him here, nearly all of whom are in 
his employ, and they snffer no Muslim or Circassian 
to reside amongst them. Wo heard that before this 
mail settled in the place, Anazarba was by no means 
secure, owing to marauders from the Circassian villages 
around ; now however it is safe. The village consists 
of some twenty houses, built Inside the circuit of the 
wall ; and the houses are much superior to those in 
most of the villages we had seen. Arslan lived in a 
long low house of one story, with an open corridor all 
along the front. From this corridor the door opens 
into a wide barn-like place, the roof of which is sup- 
jTK>rted by stout timber pillars. One portion of this 
is used as a stable, another part as a storehouse, where 
the g^in, <&c., is kept, and a third part serves for a 
kitchen ; the flooring of alL this is earth. At the 
farther end is a small room with a floor of planking, 
fitted up with cupboards, &c. This serves for Arslan's 
parlour, bedroom, and everything else. Like most 
of the rooms we saw, it is low and dark, its small 
windows only admitting a feeble light, although the 
sun may be shining brilliantly outside. It was fur- 
nished with a number of fine yorghans, carpets, and 
cushions. We were hospitably received, and I kept up 
a conversation with our host in Arabic. He said he 
hoped for a good harvest this year to make up for 
some of his losses. He did not like the country, but 
what could he do ? The inundations of the past few 
months had caused him much damage, and he had not 
been able to bring down his supply of firewood, so 
deep and wide had been the flood on the plain. His 
land was ver)r fertile, and never required manure* 
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He sowed cotton one year, the next either barley or 
wheat, but in consequence of want of water, no 
second crop could be grown in the year, so that the 
land lay fallow three to four months. The villagers 
never grew beans or peas because “it was not the 
custom.” 

Arslan did not indulge in the luxury of knives, 
spoons, and forks, but ate with his fingers, in the 
native style. He seemed a soured and disappointed 
man, and his athletic form, and strongly marked 
and gloomy features, as he sat smoking his inirghileh, 
testified that he would prove an awkward customer 
in a “difiBculty.” He was, however, very polite to 
us. After a long conversation, and pledging us re- 
peatedly in some “ raki” which we had brought with 
us from Bazaar, he lent us some yorghans, and we 
lay down to sleep, but the heat of the room, and the 
multitude of fleas, kept me awake nearly all night I 

May lO^A. — Rose at sunrise. A dense fog over the 
whole country. Asked my host if this place was 
healthy; he replied, “Yes! he had lived here some 
six or seven years, and had always enjoyed good 
health ; the heat was not excessive, as it was tempered 
by the sea-breeze. They had only cistern or well 
water, somewhat brackish, but abundant, and not un- 
wholesome.” 

As I have before said, the great rock of Anazarba 
forms on one side a line of vast precipitous cliffs, 
which sink like a wall to the depth of some flOO to 
800 feet. Under this stupendous rock lay the old 
city enclosed by a double wall and ditch ; the latter, 
although almost filled up, can still be plainly traced ; 
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the outer wall also is quite ruined, and in some parts 
very little of it is left. A great part of the inner 
wall is still in excellent preservation. It is a thick 
wall of large hewn stones, with upwards of fifty 
square towers at regular intervals, the towers being 
about 33 feet square. It is entirely a restoration 
of a debased age, and constructed from the ruins of 
the former city, all sorts of fragments having been 
inserted in it in course of building. The general out- 
line of the site is an irregular parallelogram, of which 
the precipice forms one side, the end of the wall at 
either side being built up to the precipice. The 
interior presents nothing but a confused mass of ruins, 
overgrown with brushwood, turf, weeds, and long 
rank grass. Scarcely a portion of any building stands 
erect and perfect. There are the ruins of a large 
church and of a gymnasium, great shapeless masses of 
rubble wall faced with brick. Four gates remain. 
The principal is the great gateway near which we 
entered ; this is blocked up, and only a small broken 
sally-port is now used ; opposite to it is the triumphal 
arch. Between them ran a line of street, once bordered, 
as at Boudroum and Pompeiopolis, by two lines of 
columns. But not a column remains erect, and not 
one is perfect ; indeed, it would appear as if they had 
never been finished, for I did not observe a single 
capital. Most of them are of limestone, some of grey 
granite, and they are scattered about the town in the 
strangest manner, as if rolled out of the way after 
the earthquake which destroyed the town, and there 
left 

Anasariia has suffered from earthquakes almosi 
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more than any city known. Three great earthquakes 
are recorded, each of which almost utterly destroyed 
it 5 the first was in the reign of Nerva, the second 
and worst was in the reign of Justin. In the reign of 
his successor, Justinian, it was again destroyed in the 
same way, and the existing walls of the town were 
built by order of the Emperor. Strangely enough 
one edifice alone of the old city seems to have escaped 
destruction. It is the Arch of Triumph, which still 
stands — magnificent, though shorn of its original gran- 
deur — at the other extremity of the colonnade, and 
within the circuit of Justinian’s wall. It contains 
a central arch of ornate Corinthian style, and two 
smaller side arches of plain Ionic. A wall on either 
side, with Corinthian pilasters, forms an approach to 
the archway, and is as high as the archway itself, 
thus making a kind of large open court in front of it, 
but this is cumbered with huge masses of carved 
stone and fragments of columns that have fallen 
from their bases ; all three arches, however, are still 
perfect. 

Each of the piers at the side of the great arch was 
once faced by two granite columns, resting on a base 
that projected fiom the general frontage of the arch- 
way. These columns had supported a massive archi- 
trave, adorned with wreaths of foliage, &c. Above 
the architrave was an equally massive pediment^ oroa* 
mented in a similar way, and although the columxiB 
have fhilen, much of the architrave and its pediment 
still remain in their place, so ^great and solid ase the 
blocks of which they are carved, and the huge stoBSs 
by which their weight is still partly sustained* 
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The whole upper portion of the Arch of Triumph is 
in ruin, its great stones dislocated and threatening to 
fall ; but it is strange how even so much of this fine 
monument should have survived the many shocks of 
earthquake by which this country has been convulsed. 
Besides the three arches, an arched passage traverses 
the piers from side to side. 

The subjoined are the measurements which I took 
of the dimensions of the gateway, but 1 find that they 

I 

jO 


differ both from those given by Texier, and from the 
measurements of my companion, which themselves 
also widely differ. 

There is no inscription upon the Arch of Triumph, 
but it is of a style common towards the end of the 
second century, and in many rapects it resembles the 
architecture of the Roman part of the temple at 
Baalbec. 

On the left-hand side, beyond the Arch of Triumph, 
and dose under the precipice, is the site of the theatre. 
Only its general outline can be made out, nothing is 
left of it but a few pieces of granite columns and 
jfragments of rudely carved architrave. Behind the 
theatre is a roughly hewn rock staircase, which forms 
the shortest ascent to the first enceinte of the fbrtress. 
Directly in front d the archway, but at a distance 
of about 200 yards, is the site of the stadium. It 
was formed by cutting away some prelecting pieces of 
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rock, and the precipice formed one, side of it. The 
position of the seats is still visible. 

Three aqueducts supplied Anazarba with water, all 
derived from difiPerent spots in the mountains on the 
edge of the plain northwards from the city. One 
of them is of pipes carried underground, the two 
others were on arches. Of one, thirty-two large arches 
are still standing, a little way outside the north gate 
by which we entered, and its line of fallen arches 
may be traced all across the plain till lost to sight. 
The line of the other may be traced, but none of its 
arches are standing. In front of the gate is a building 
into which these aqueducts led, and which seems to 
have served for the distribution of the water. The 
construction of the remaining aqueduct was simple, 
but strong, of rubble masonry, cased with hewn 
stones. The water-way was of brickwork lined with 
cement. A great accumulation of stony deposit 
from the water has formed on the piers and in the 
arches. 

The “ prise d*eau ’* of the great aqueduct is about 
six hours to the north of Anazarba, near the village of 
Boujak. A vast number of springs rise here, and the 
source of the Sombaz is at this spot ; there is also not 
&r from the village one of the border fortresses. The 
** prise d'eau 'of the second aqueduct is at a place 
called Hammamkeui, some two hours distant N.W. 
by W. of Anazarba. The “ prise d’eau ” of the under- 
ground aqueduct is about two hours distant to the 
N.W., at a place called Allahpongar,” or, as my infor- 
mant pronounced it, ** Allahpoir.” The Sombaz sweeps 
along the N.E. side of the mountain, and fedls into the 
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Savroon, and their united streams enter the Jeihakn, 
about three hours from Anazarba. 

After breakfast a guide came to show us over the 
fortress ; the easiest way of ascent is by the rock steps 
behind the theatre, but he said there was another path 
up a ravine, a little way outside the Arch of Triumph., 
The ravine winds upwards amidst great fallen blocks 
of rock, and under smooth overhanging rock walls; a 
little distance up it are some inscriptions, apparently 
funereal, but scarcely legible. After emerging from 
the ravine, we began to mount the rock. The whole 
surface of this rock and of the neighbouring mountain 
slopes arc covered with huge sarcophagi, all broken 
and displaced, and with many arched tombs of 
masonry. About half-way up to the fortress are the 
remains of a church, the lower part of which (fully 
half) is quarried in the hard blue rock; the upper 
part was built of extremely massy blocks of the same 
materials. It had three apse windows, and pilasters 
of the Ionic order Bulky and heavy as are the 
blocks of which it was constructed, they have been 
thrown or rolled to some considerable distance, and 
testify to the violent shocks of earthquake, which 
have destroyed the town. A road quarried in the 
rock, and bordered by sarcophagi, led us at last to the 
outer waH of the first enceinte. This wall is of yellow 
limestone, with towers at regular intervals, and ex- 
tends quite across the mountain top, from the cliff 
above the city to the cliff on the other side. The 
gateway, now in ruin, is on the left-hand side over the 
city ; all the towers are of like construction, the upper 
story is vaulted, and each one has a la^e cistern 

T. 2 
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under it for collecting rain-water. A way, which is 
reached from the inside by a number of flights of stone 
steps, runs all along the battlements. The wall along 
the edge of the east clitT, on the side away from the city, 
has feillcn down in places, and although on that side 
the precipices are not perpendicular, as over the city, 
yet they are practically inaccessible. The garrison, 
however, must have had some meana of descent, as 
there is a gateway on that side. It was closed by 
folding doors, which of course have long since dis- 
appeared. On either side of the doorway are strong 
stone sockets, to receive the upright bar on which* the 
gate swung, and there is a deep orifice in the wall at 
the side of the door, into which to push back the bar 
which fastened it, exactly as one sees on a smaller 
scale in the native houses in Egypt. 

In the middle of the first enceinte is a small square 
church, the sepulchral chapel of the Boupenian barons 
of Cilicia as long as Anazarba was the capital of the 
coun try . It is comp)osed of a nave and two aisles, arched 
and vaulted with brick. The roof was supported by 
four square pillars of hewn stone, one of which has 
fallen. It has a triple apse at the east end, in which 
and in other parts of the building, traces of fresco 
painting may be seen, but all imperfect. It has three 
doors; round the arch of the south door is a pretty 
Arabic ornamentation, and a long Armenian inscrip- 
tion runs round the building on the outside under the 
eaves. In other respects this chapel is of extremely 
plain construction. 

Between the first and second enceinte of the fortress 
is a large tower standing alone. It is possible to reach 
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this tower, and we succeeded in doing so, by climbing 
over a rock at the left-hand corner, but it requires 
a steady eye and foot, for the edge of the great preci- 
pice above the city is at the foot of this rock, only a 
few yards distant, and slightly concealed by a thin 
fringe of grass and herbage. On a stone high up on 
the near side of the tower is a long Armenian inscrip- 
tion. The inner enceinte is quite inaccessible from 
this side, for between it and the tower the rock has 
been cut away so as to form a kind of ditch, over 
which a drawbridge afforded a passage in the old days. 
The rock at the bottom of this ditch is not flat, but 
cut to a sharp angle like the high pitched roof of a 
house, and even if this could be crossed, there is no 
direct access to the fortress beyond, except by a most 
dangerous path at the foot of the wall, where the least 
false step would inevitably prove fatal, as close below, 
the great precipice descends like a wall. 1 should 
have supposed that nothing but a chamois or a moun- 
tain goat could traverse such a path, but our guide 
said he had passed along it several times. There is 
an easier access from the other side of the old city 
below, but we did not visit this inner enceinte, the 
heat of the sun and the latigne of mounting being very 
great There are a few Armenian and (we were told) 
Italian iiiscriptions in it 

I observed no inscription inside the city, but in the 
rode, about 800 yards beyond the great gate, on the 
road to Sis, and opposite the arches of the aqueduct, 
is a bas-relief the upper part of which is still in td^*^ 
ably good preservation. A l<mg inscription had been 
carved in the vxk below it, but only a email poiti|||>,f 
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of it remains, the whole of the lower part being; 
obliterated I give it as well as I could decipher it, 
but it is high up, and in the brilliant sunlight very 
difficult to make out. In front of the first figure in 
the second* compartment is carved what appears like 
the head and beak of a vulture 



After resting awhile at Arslan’s house, we started 
at about 2 p.m. for Sis. We followed the line of the 
aqueduct till we came to the village of Hadjilar, 
altout one hour from Anazarba. The villagers had 
gone to their yaila in the mountains, and there did 
not seem to be a single inhabitant left to keep watdi 
over the luxuriant crops of wheat and barley, round 
the place. Here we crossed by a bridge one of the 
tributaries of the Sombaz, a deep and sluggish sta^eam, 
hot were obliged to make a long detour to avoid the 
deep mud in front of the bridge. If this be the oon- 
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dition of the road, now summer is so nigh, what must 
It be during winter I The arches of* the aqueduct, 
which had been gradually diminishing in size, and 
becoming constantly more ruinous since we left Ana- 
zarba, continue in a straight line towards the moun- 
tains. We left them on the right, and turned towards 
the N.W. A short distance beyond Hadjilar we 
entered the hills, and a succession of smaller plains, at 
a higher level than the great plain. 

The couutiy is covered by the flocks and herds of 
the Turkmans. At several of their encampments 1 
noticed fine greyhounds. Although the heat was 
great, these dogs had a covering on the back and loins. 

These Turkmans are the makers of the Karatnanian 
“ Killim ” carpets, which they weave on an upright 
frame. The designs are traditional, and probably 
have been handed down from generation to generation 
for thousands of years. The material is entirely of 
sheep's wool, spun by the women ; the dyes are mostly 
vegetable; the red, ol the madder root (kizil boya) 
and cochineal insect ; the yellow, of the yellow beriy ; 
the blue, of indigo ; the green, a preparation of copper 
or arsenic, is imported from Europe. They have also 
a beautiful deep brown dye, but I could not learn 
what it was. Although these carpets are inferior to 
the carpets of Persia or Khorassan, their beauty and 
brilliancy are remarkable. A number of very fine 

Killim ” carpets (I heard) had been exhibited at 
the Vienna Exhibition, by a Greek merchant of 
Adana. Hiey bad attracted much attention, " and 
gained a prize, bat the poor weavers themselves appear 
to draw but little profit ftom their skill. ‘^Sic v^ 
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non vobis/’ is the rale in Turkey. At one of the 
encampments the people showed me some specimens ; 
they asked a price for them at the rate of 3/. to 
3f. 105. for a carpet measuring about 13 feet by 4 feet. 
But I was told by our interpreter that their selling 
price was less than this. Of coarse it is the Oriental 
custom always to ask more than the amount for which 
the article will be sold. 

The approach to Sis is very beautiful, from the 
picturesque appearance of the great red rock, with the 
fortress on its top, backed by a broken range of 
mountains of the deepest purple tint A little streapi 
descends the valley, along which the road from 
Anazarba passes, and its course is marked by gardens 
and orchards full of orange and lemon trees, an 
uncommon sight in Cilicia. 

The town of Sis is on the steep slope at the base of 
the mountain. It looks well* from a distance, but like 
most Eastern towns its beauty is all external. It is 
a wretched decaying place, consisting of ruinous stone 
houses,, filthy in the extreme, and (unlike Maraah) 
appears to have no special industry. The people, 
who are chiefly Armenian Christians, present a wy 
wretched appearance. 

We alighted at the khan $Ster about tour hours* 
ride. The appearance of our lodging was uiOtvery 
inviting, and I preferred to sleep outoidB oaek^beneh, 
rather than in the room which the «khafl|^ oMged. 
The room was fitted np with a stage shout k IM 1^, 
but in place of stairs a loose stone was fteodt Tliis 
was ihe only help for mountiDg the OMSh eo that 
every time one descmided there was a ehkoCspuhihig 
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the ankle, and every time one mounted it was i^eeee* 
sary to be very cautious not to strike the head against 
a beam placed exactly above the edge of the stage, 
and carefully arranged as to height above the stage 
for the head to dash against it ; my friend, who was 
tall, struck his head against the beam several times. 

And here I must digress, in order to make a few 
remarks on the stupid insouciance of the Orientals. 
If, as was the case at Sis, a stage be placed in a 
room, it is usually so high that there is difficulty in 
monnting, and risk of a foil in stepping down from 
it, and very seldom is it thought necessary to arrange 
two or three steps, by which to go up or down. 1 
noticed in several places flights of stairs, stone and 
wood, the upper step of which is less in width than 
the others, so that a stranger descending in the dark 
is very apt to Ml, for who could anticipate such a 
perverse arrangement ? Holes in stairs or floors are 
never repaired, and if you put your foot through one 
of them and hurt yourself^ so much the worse Ibr 
you ! Nothing will be done until the stairs or floors 
are so utterly mined that they cannot be repaired, but 
must foe renewed. Again, if there be any inoonvmilent 
place m which to fix a nail, or a piece of wood, in itsetf 
ut^ly useless ! so that it may wound hand, or free, 
or eye, or head, there, where one has least reason to 
ex|ie0t it^ H is certain to be found. 

The Oriental, however. Is seldom or never **in a 
huay/* ond by mason of his slow, deliherate^ move- 
ments mtfcs toe from such ineonveidenocs tbs 
Still, all these malleii 
mark ^ gsnerat dhacaoter of tbs peofde, and if there 
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are two ways of arranging anything, or doing any- 
thing, the one easy, safe, and cbnyenient, the other 
difficult, inconvenient, or dangerous, the latter is that 
which these Orientals will prefer to adopt ; and I am 
convinced that the Osmanlis, if left to themselves, 
would go on for centuries exactly as they go on now ; 
there would be no change, no improvement, nothing 
but stagnation and decay I 

May 11^4. — The fatigue and heat of the last two 
or three days had quite exhausted 41 s, and we felt 
but little inclination for the hard work of ascending 
to the top of the mountain, on which is the old fortress 
of Sis, an expedition, as w'e heard, far more laborious 
and difficult than the examination of the fortress of 
Anazarba. But besides this, my friend was already 
suffering from the first attacks of the disease which a 
fortnight later, alas I was to prove fatal to him. 
We therefore determined to give up to-day to com- 
parative rest, and on the morrow to make the best of 
our way to Adana, where some degree of comfort, and 
medical help if needed, could be obtained. 

Excepting the fortress and the Church of the Patri- 
archate, which is on the site of the old palace of 
the Armenian kings. Sis offers nothing whatever of 
interest. Although Sis is the seat of the Patriarchate, 
the Patriarch prefers to reside at Aintab, only coming 
to Sis at intervals ** because (we heard) the Arme- 
nians of Sis do not show him much respect or regard.” 

The monastery containing his palace, with its garden, 
and the church, is some hundreds of feet above the 
town, and the whole forms a trianirular snaoe. air- 
rounded by a high wall. 
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Although unable to exert himself to any great 
extent, my friend paid a visit with me to the church. 
We were received by the resident priest, a man of 
about fifty, with an extremely handsome &ce, aquiline 
nose, and bright piercing eyes. We saw no other 
ecclesiastic, and he appeared to be living almost alone, 
in this dreary solitude. 

After entering the lower gate of the enclosure, we 
passed, by means of successive flights of steps, from 
one platform to another. The whole is a confused 
assemblage of courtyards, corridors, rooms large and 
small, but all in a dirty and neglected condition. The 
priest received us in the house of the Patriarch, which 
is at the highest point of the triangular enclosure, and 
looks down upon the town, with its flat>roofed houses 
built in terraces, one row rising above the other. 
The monastery with most of the church was built by 
the Patriarch Eyriakos in about 1810, but already is 
falling to ruin, being in a sad state of neglect and dis- 
repair. This Patriarch was afterwards murdered by 
the chief Turkman Bey of the district. 

The church is a spacious square building, with a 
flat roof supported by square pillars of masonry. At 
its east end are the usual three apse-like recesses, each 
with its altar. Over the central altar is a canopy of 
Italian stucco work, covered with gilding, all in very 
bad taste. The walls at this end of the church are 
inlaid for some feet from the ground with porcelain 
tiles resembling those in the mosqne of Sultan Suleiman 
at Constantinople. There is another shrine on the 
north side of the <fliurdi, to which a steep flight of 
stone steps led up. This shrine also was richly oma- 
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mented with stucco work and gilding. The Patriarch 
had a seat there, as well as one in the nave. Pic- 
tures of the usual quaint style were hung in various 
parts of the church. In front of the central apse, the 
floor of which was raised high above the floor of the 
church, are a number of quaintly carved bronze lions, 
which serve as stands for two large and rather fine 
brass candclabras. The most remarkable thing in the 
church is the marble chair in which the kings of 
Armenia sat at their coronation. On the back and 
sides of the chair is carved their blazon, a lion 
rampant, and a double eagle. In the north-west 
corner are the tombs of several of the patriarchs. The 
portico along the west front of the church is in a most 
dangerous state of disrepair, and may &.11 at any 
moment. Our guide said that on the return or next 
visit of the Patriarch it would be repaired; but it 
appeared doubtful whether it would remain erect for 
many days 1 

Against the wall, under the portico, were hung 
what served as the bells of the church (for the 
Muslims in general hold bells in the utmost abhor- 
rence), viz. a large piece of iron, a large and thick 
piece of wood, and a smaller similar piece. These are 
sonnded at different times, according to the divine 
service that is to be celebrated. 

Although I put many questions through our inter- 
preter to the .Armenians witii whom I came in contact, 
not one could give me the least information about the 
history or antiquities of their town ; so that, though 
there are several other churches (all, however, in a 
ndnoDS state), I could find out notlung about them; 
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my acconnt of Sis is, therefore, of necessity very in- 
complete. 

The fortress, as seen from below, appears to crown 
the rugged points of the mountain in several places, 
and a high wall enclosing the whole follows the undu- 
lations of the surface. It has precipices of enormous 
depth on almost every side, and must have been nearly 
impregnable in the old days. With the capture of 
the fortress of Sis, by El Melek el Ashraf, Snltan 
of Egypt, in 1374, the Armenian dynasty in Cilicia 
ceased to reign *, for, although the king, Leo VI. (of 
Lnsignan) succeeded in escaping to the mountains, he 
was blockaded in the foriress of Capan, which is to 
the N.W. of Sis, and after a siege of nine m(mthB was 
forced to surrender by famine, and with his family 
sent prisoner to Cairo. To my great regret I was 
prevented from visiting the fortress, owing to the 
intense heat and to my friend’s ill-health. 

May \2th . — Left at 9 a.u. for Adana. We crossed 
the river of Sis, the Kesik Tchai, by a bridge of ten 
arches, some round, some pointed. Messis, and the 
fortress of Toumlo Kalaat, were in a line S.W. by B. 
The number of springs in the mountain range to the 
north of Sis must be very great, for we crossed no less 
than three large streams and several brooks in the 
oourse of the morning, all flowing southwards toward 
the Jeihakn. At 10 a.m. ^e crossed Deli Tchai; at 
10.30 A.M. another stream equally large, the E^ara 
Pongar Tchai ; at 11 a.h. the brook of Idam, near the 
village of the same name. We passed the sites of 
sevml ancient villages. At 11.30 we came to a 
single standing column amidst many fallen oohmins 
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and bases “in situ,” with cisterns and rock tombs, 
amongst them several blocks of rock roughly carved 
into the form of steps. The route was dreary and 
uninteresting. None of the high mountains could bo 
seen, as they were enveloped in mist and vapour. 
The heat was intense, and there was not a tree, nor 
even a bush, to afford the slightest shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun. At 1 r.M. we came to a 
deep muddy brook bordered by bushes ; on the out- 
side of the parapet of the bridge which spanned ^it, 
was a single tree, but it cast no shade on our side, 
and there was not a bush large enough to afford 
cover, so that I was obliged to hang my coat upon the 
highest I could find, and crouch beneath it for shelter. 
At 1.50 we crossed another large brook, and from 
this point the country became more broken and 
mountainous. At 3.30 we crossed a large brook fed 
by melted snow, and having a considerable village 
near it 

We were now in a district of the most beautiful 
hills and downs, with dells full of pasturage rich and 
green, and watered by an abundance of small streams. 
These hills are of conglomerate, covered* with clay, 
and the stiff, tenacious soil parts with its moisture 
very slowly, so that, although the sun is fierce, the 
verdure is still fresh. A cool breeze from the 8.W. 
was blowing, and we had emerged from the dull, 
stifling heat of the plain. It is strange how quickly 
air and vegetation change as one ascends; the 
air becomes pure and bracing, and the oystus, with 
the snow'^rop tree and other mountain shrubs, again 
begin to appear. We had intended to halt, for the 
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night at a khan called Khan Deresi, but a peasant 
whom we met told us it was closed, and no one living 
in it. After continually ascending we reached at 6 p.h. 
a district of poor and rocky soil, covered with brush- 
wood, and dismounted at the summer encampment of 
the villagers of Keumerdli Keui, this was merely a 
few huts of wattle and brushwood, and there were no 
tents. The villagers offered us yorghans, but could 
give us no kind of shelter, except a goats' hair rug 
stretched upon poles. It was but a poor defence 
against rain, but it was all they could provide, so we 
piled our baggage under it, hoping thus to secure it in 
some measure from wet, and prepared to bivouac. 
Yaourt and milk were brought. Our interpreter made 
coffee and pilaff, but no barley could be had for the 
horses, so they were tethered out at a little distance 
from the camp to graze, and, for fear of thieves, two 
of the villagers were told off to keep watch over them 
during the night. In the midst of these arrange- 
ments the headman came up to say that two suspicious 
characters, known to be Sieves, had come into the 
camp. Hereupon a council was held. Nothing would 
have been easier than for such rogues, when everyone 
was asleep, to make a dash upon the horses, to escape 
with them, and to sell them for anything they would 
fetch in some remote village, where there would be no 
danger of inconvenient inquiries. In order to prevent 
such thefts, it is the custom at night to fetter the 
horses’ fore-legs by means of a chain, with clips passing 
round the leg. The chain is fiistened by a very 
ingenious contrivance, which, however, it is not easy 
to describe. At one end of the oiuun is a small 
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cylinder of iron, closed at either end by a plate pierced 
in snch a shape as to admit the passage of an iron bolt, 
which is attached to the other end of the chain. To 
the sides of this bolt pieces of iron are fastened, like 
springs, which, as the bolt is forced in, close up, and so 
all can pass through the opening in the cylinder plate. 
After passing through it they again expand, and thus 
the bolt cannot be withdrawn except by means of the 
key, which is inserted at the other end of the cylinder, 
and has notches or angles exactly fitting the springs, 
so that when this key is forced down upon the bolt 
the springs are again closed up, and the bolt can be 
withdrawn. After awhile the headman came to me, 
and asked if they shoiild “put on the irons.” “Yes,” 
said the interpreter, “ you must do it.” “ Of course,* 
I said, “ then there will be no danger,** thinking they 
meant to fetter the horses’ legs. Hearing a scnfiSe soon 
afterwards, I went up to see what was the matter, and 
great was my surprise at finding that the two rogues 
had been clapped in the irons instead of the horses I 
They did not, however, seem at all indignant, as 
honest men would have been, but laughed, and took it 
all good-humouredly enough. By-and-by one of them 
drew out a kind of fife, and began to play a tone. 

We appointed another watchman to look after them, 
and then lay down to sleep. It rained heavily in the 
ni^t, and the most vivid lightning was playkig: in all 
directions along the distant mountain ridges, du^ying 
their jagged crests and peaht fiar a moment in briUiaiit 
14 ^t, to be snoceeded instthtly by pitchy darkness. 
The thonder was extremeljr heavy, but I sl^t at 
intervals. In the morning the villagers ,gave oar 
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prisoners their breakfast, and let them go. 1 Went to 
take a look at them, and was convinced that the head^ 
man had done wisely in secnring them. Thief and 
va^boud were written on their faces. They did not 
seem at all disconcerted^ bat laughed at me, when I 
came up. One was dressed in an old cotton quilted 
gown, the other in a dress of sheepskins with the 
wool inside. They had been lying out in the rain all 
night, but seemed none the worse for it, and acx$epted 
all as a matter of course. The headman said he was 
sure they had come with the intention of stealing any> 
thing they could lay hands on, and had he not put 
them in irons, we should probably have missed some 
of our horses in the morning. I fear such an inters 
ference with the liberty of the subject would nardly 
have passed off so easily in Europe ! 

May 13eA. — Left our bivouac at G am. The route 
was over hills of conglomerate covered with stiff clay, 
a very difficult road in wet weather. The horsee 
slipped continually, sometimes even to -the very edge 
of the deep ravines cut by the streams. In about half 
an hour we passed the khan; a small party of tiuvellers 
had taken shelter in one of the buildings belonging to 
it, bat the people of the khan were absent; and here 
began a succession of thunderstorms, which, with brief 
intervala, lasted all the day. The lightning, thunder, 
and rain were most violent ; the passage of the valleys 
was literally through miles of mud and water ; some- 
times the road crossed a ridge of hills, where there wee 
a rooky or sandy soil, bnt it was extremely difficnlt to 
advanoe at aH throng the va^ys, and over the elay 
dopes. At lengthy amidst iaoesssiiO rain, we rsaohed 
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the edge of the great plaiD^ and came in sight of 
Adana. It was still about an hour and a half 
distant. For more than seven hours on that day we 
had suffered, with but slight intermissions, from a 
violent tempest of rain and hail, with lightning and 
thunder, and now the storm raged more heavily than 
ever. The road was a perfect quagmire, covered with 
water a foot deep. The ditches became great running 
streams, and we could only advance step by step. We 
passed many of the country people ; their condition in 
wet weather is wretched in the extreme. Their food, 
their clothing, and their lodging, are ill adapted to 
resist the inclement weather that sometimes prevails 
here in winter and spring; and at seasons like the 
present, fever and dysentery commit great ravages 
amongst them. Some of them were toiling up to the 
middle in mud and water, under great loads of fire- 
wood, others were tugging along camels that looked 
as miserable as their owners I There was no shelter 
for miles : even the very cattle were shrinking to- 
gether from the pitiless storm ! The entrance to the 
bridge of Adana, and the bridge itself, were crowded 
with flocks of sheep and goats driven in from the 
neighbourhood of the town, and the poor little lambs 
and goats, only a few days or weeks old, were cowering 
under the parapet to shelter themselves fh>m the 
storm. We rode through the town to our lodging 
amidst a deluge of water-spouts from the roofs, and 
were highly contented at finding ourselves onoe more 
in the comparative civilization of Adana. 

The interpreter who had hitherto aceompanied ns 
was a young Greek of Antioch, named Hanna (John), 
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who could speak a little French He had received a 
month's wages in advance before we left Mersina, and 
on the journey I had given him various sums. I must 
admit that hitherto he had behaved extremely well, 
but either he was tired of the rough life and hardships 
we had been obliged to endure of late, or perhaps he 
had received some more eligible offer. However this 
may have been, he left us at Adana *, but with the 
usual shifty and cunning spirit which seems innate in 
the Christians of the Levant, he could not do ft in a 
straightforward way. After supper he came in and 
asked for another advance of wages, which I very 
unwisely gave him ; then later on he returned, said he 
wished to go to Tarsus to see his family, and promised 
faithfully to return on the morrow. My companion 
was most unwilling to consent, but as we should not 
be able to start again for some days, I persuaded him 
to agree, although of course it was very embarrassing 
to be deprived of our interpreter in such a place. I 
found out afterwards that Hanna remained at the 
khan, gambling and drinking raki, till near midnight, 
and then took one of our poor tired horses and started 
for Tarsus, without any intention of returning; of 
course, had he said plainly that he wished to leave us, 
and had he not drawn more money than was due to 
him, I should have had no ground of complaint what- 
ever against him. Fortunately, I was able to manage 
tolerably well without him, and our excellent friend 
Mr. Schiffnumn gave us his assistance; so that the 
man’s conduct did not cause any serious inconveni- 
ence. 

May 14th , — A day of rest. All the afternoon, £ 
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was vainly expecting the return of our interpreter, 
according to his promise. At evening we accompanied 
Mr. Schiffmann to some gardens a little way out of 
the town, a very general resort of the Adaniotes. 
Here they sit among alleys of vine, lemon, and orange 
trees, and listen to the music of some Cypriote Greeks, 
which is superior to most of the music to be heard in 
Turkey. The Christians drink small glasses of “raki ” 
(a spirit distilled from grape “ must *’ and flavoured 
with gum mastic, and which is in consequence called 
all over Turkey “ mastica ”), the more sober Muslims 
drink only coflee. All alike smoke the Syrian water- 
pipe (narghileh). Yery few ladies appear, and even 
they are veiled up to the eyes, and for the most part 
keep away from the gentlemen. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

LIFE IN ADANA. 

May \^th — Early this morning a young Syrian 
entered our room, and handed me a note. It was from 
our interpreter Hanna, to say that on the way to 
Tarsus he had fallen from his horse, had broken his 
leg, and therefore could not come ; he had, however, 
sent back the horse by the bearer of the note, his 
brother, and if we pleased to take him instead as our 
interpreter, he would be happy to serve us. The 
young man looked far too young and inexperienced, 
and moreover spoke only Arabic. I saw he would 
not suit us, so at Mr. Schiffmann’s recommendation 
I telegraphed to Mersina for another interpreter, a 
native of Beyrout, named Michel Sabbagh, but whom 
I shall call for the future “ Nahli,” which is the 
Armenian equivalent for his Christian name ** Michel.** 
He was a man whose worth I soon discovered, and 
whom I cannot praise too highly, a thoroughly good, 
honest fellow, a capital companion, who knew how to 
manage the natives admirably, and with whom I 
would willingly travel through any part of 
Minor. As yet 1 believed in the truth of Hsttma’s 
stoty, but soon afterwards, chandog to walk through 
the bazaar, I met the Greek cavass of Mr. Tattarac^ 
the British yice<k>Q8iii at Mersina, who had been 
sent by his master to Adana cm some business, and as 
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he had come through Tarsus, 1 inquired after Hanna. 
To my great disgust I found that Hanna’s story of 
the broken leg was a fabrication. He had probably 
gambled away the money received in advance, and 
not caring to come back, bad invented this lie to 
excuse himself. On previous occasions whilst travel- 
ling in the Levant I have had considerable trouble, in 
consequence of too readily advancing money for pro- 
spective services, and experience has taught me that, 
if possible, a traveller in these countries should always 
be in debt to the people whom he employs *, so long as 
this is the case, he is master of the position, but if 
ever, through too great complaisance, or from any 
other reason, the relation is reversed, and he becomes 
a creditor, good-bye to all comfort ; the tables are then 
turned, the servant becomes the master. But I admit 
that it is difficult, indeed almost impossible, to avoid 
becoming the creditor, for the Oriental has cunning 
and inveigling ways for extracting money in advance, 
and the European is no match for him on that point 
Jfay 16M. — My poor friend suffering from slight 
dysentery, and too unwell to leave his room, but 
unwilling to admit anything more than a passing 
indisposition. Knowing from^ long experience how 
insidious and how dangerous are the special diseases 
of those lands, I urged him to employ the treatment 
usual in Egypt ; and above all, to send at once for the 
doctor of the vilayet. But he had always 
hitherto er^yed the most robust health, he was a 
traveller of considerable experience, and could not be 
induced to believe himself really ill. By dint of im- 
portunity, I pmuaded him to lie up, and submit to 
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something like proper treatment, bat he refhsed to see 
the doctor, for he bad a very low opinion of the 
medical skill to be obtained in Turkey. In this 
particular instance he was much mistaken, for when at 
last he allowed me to bring in Dr. Parasceyopoulo, the 
governmental doctor of the province, be was treated 
with all possible skill, and with the most friendly and 
unremitting attention ; but, alas ! the disease was then 
too firmly fixed and too malignant for any human 
means to combat successfully. 

There are at present only three residents in Adana 
of pure European descent (for as to the Greeks they 
are in effect Orientals), amongst them our friend Mr. 
Schiffmann, and an Englishwoman married to a Syrian 
merchant named Schalfoun. This afternoon I was 
introduced to the lady ; she is a tall, handsome woman, 
and speaks English quite grammatically, but with the 
same strange accent as the Smyrniote British. She 
left England with her parents when only six years 
old, was educated at Smyrna, and had ever since lived 
in Adana or Beyront. On the way back, I called at 
the khan, to take a look at our horses; they seemed 
starved and hollow, so I fear that our muleteer, 
'**Kesh,’* is stealing their food, although he is charging 
exorbitantly for them. He made a clumsy attempt 
at imposition by declaring that our interpreter, Hanna, 
had only given him on account T. \L instead of T. 21, as 
agreed ; bat when I refused to pay it, he remembered 
that Hanna had paid him, but had afterwards borrowed 
it of him. Bat neither did this serve, and at last he 
came to say that Hatmali brother had repaid him. U 
was a little attest at extortion, bat the Tarks aap 
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Dot SO cunning in such matters as tbe native Obristians. 
Afterwards be said that two of tbe horse coverings 
were missing, “Hanna had given them to Arslan at 
Anazarba,** but when I reminded him that I had seen 
them all at Keumerdli Keui the night before we 
reached Adana, and that if they were missing the 
price would be deducted from his pay, he managed to 
find them. 

May 1*1 th , — In the course of the day my friend’s 
condition became so much worse that he allowed us to 
remove him to the hospitable roof of Mr. SchiflFmann, 
and we sent for Dr. Parascevopoulo. His diagnosis 
was most unfavourable from the first ; the disease, 
very serious in itself, had been much aggravated by 
delay, and neglect of proper treatment. He told us 
that it was a malarious time, and that there was quite 
an epidemic of dysentery both amongst the general 
population and especially amongst the Bedif (militia) 
encamped near the town ; and he attributed it to the 
late unseasonable heavy rain and the damp steaming 
exhalations from the whole country caused by it. 
Bain as heavy as that which fell upon May 13th is 
most unusual so late in the season. A few showers 
in the spring are enough to secure the crops, lUid 
sometimes even these fail, in Tfhich case the harvest 
is either deficient or almost entirely lost. Heavy rain 
is always unhealthy in this malarious plain, because of 
the damp it causes, and even in winter, when the cold 
is sometimeB severe, the inundations of the river, 
besides doing much material damage, cause great 
mortslity agiongst the inhabitants from fever and 
dyseBliery. But the people are forced to live in a 
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miserable way through their poverty, and the sudden 
and violent changes of temperature in spriag and 
autumn tell very severely upon them. 

The residents of Adana say, however, that its air is 
healthy in spite of the great heat in summer \ it can 
however, only be so, in comparison with sudi places as 
Tarsus and Mersina. The water of the river (Saras), 
though turbid, is wholesome, unlike the water of the 
Cydnus. There was a terrible epidemic of typhus in 
1873 and 1874, caused by the immigration of the 
poor starving people from the interior ; not less than 
20,000 came to Adana last winter, of whom fully 
one-half died, and typhus is still prevalent in the 
town; also, during about eight weeks of last year 
(1874) a most fatal outbreak of small-pox occurred ; 
for a considerable time thirty to forty children of 
Christians alone died of it daily ; as for the Turks, no 
account of their losses was taken. About half the 
population of Adana is Christian, chieOy Armenians ; 
there are about* five hundred Greek houses, but very 
few Roman Catholics. The Muslims of Adana are 
fanatical, the rich and the higher classes being 
extremely bigoted, and the poorer classes of course 
follow their example. In fact, the society of Adana 
is a lelic of the old state of things ; all the women — 
not excepting the Christians — go out veiled up to 
the eyes, not in the semi-transparent Staml^uU 
"yashmak"; and even the Christian women never 
meet strange male society, but lead a life as retired 
as that of the Turkish women. 

The ignorance of aU dassea is, of oourse, intmise. 

The town is Mdly wdl paved (I have hefote rdate^ 
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how the improvement of the place came about, ^see 
p. 65), the streets are kept well swept every night 
and in some places even lighted; of course much more 
might be done; still, all this is creditable. The 
houses are of brick, set in clay; much wood is used in 
their construction; the better kind of houses have 
large open galleries in which the people live during 
summer. The roofs are flat, and the people are now 
obliged to sleep out ** k la belle etoile,*’ in consequence 
of the heat inside the houses. On the roof of nearly 
every house is a crib, or summer bedstead of wood, in 
which the inmates sleep, thus securing a cool night's 
rest. It is curious to see the people rising early in 
the morning, all about you, and tossing off the mat- 
tresses by which they had been covered. The whole 
family generally repose together In the same great 
crib. ’ 

The street cries of Adana are very curious, but I 
can only remember a few: Dymasoon ! (Look out I), 
Donderma! (Ices!), Kar istyan? (Who wants snow ?). 
The town is well supplied with frozen snow, which 
is brought daily on mules from the high chain of 
the Taurus, some nine to ten hours distant. Begu- 
larly at about 3 a.m. the muezzin of a neighbouring 
mosque used to begin the call to prayer ; the chant 
lasted for about half an hour; it Was extremely 
beautiful in itself, and the man had a remarkably fine 
voice ; he always began very softly, and the efihot of 
the sound coming from the lofty minaret in the deep 
silence of night was quite entrancing; the end of the 
chant was always abrupt and in a hi^ note. My 
poor sick friend did not like it. it seemed to dwtnrb 
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him, and he would mutter, Those madmen ! *’ but to 
me the effect was extremely beautiful. Sometimes 
another voice could be heard &r off in the darkness, 
from the minaret of a more distant mosque. 

May 19>th. — Market day. A vast number of la- 
bourers and villagers entered the town soon after 
daybreak. On this day wages are paid, and the rate 
of wages for the following week settled, as the hiring 
is by the week. The great cultivators fix the rate, 
others follow their lead. The pay this week was, for 
grass cutters, piastre per day; for reapers* 2k 
piastres — equivalent to about 3^. and 6i(f. per day, 
but as the number of piastre in the mejidieh or silver 
dollar varies continually, I only give this as an ap- 
proximation. Gold is seldom or never seen, except in 
the largest cities ; even silver, though it has become a 
little more plentiful, is scarce ; the usual money is a 
debased coinage of alloy that had once been silvered 
over (one of the heritages of the Crimean war). 
Endeavours have been made to call it in, and replan 
it by a silver coinage, but, like the many other good 
projects and intentions in Turkey, the success of this 
attempt had been very partiaL 

The food of the labourers is also found by the em- 
ployer, such as bread, soup, pilaff of ** burgoul ” (i. e. 
pilled wheat), onions, &c., &c. Sometimes wages are 
very much higher than now. On one occasion, a fisw 
years back, they were at 10 to 12 piastres a day— ^ 
heavy cost to the farmers. The rate depends upon 
the number of labourers and the state of the crc^ 
So great and sii^en is the heat, that the whole erop 
must be ipaped vabnost idl t<^;ether, otherwise then ^ 
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is great loss by shedding of the grain. The mortality 
amongst the labourers is high. These poor fellows 
come down from a pure mountain air to the deadly 
heat of the Cilician plain ; they are exposed all day to 
the burning sun, often with very insufiScient protec- 
tion on the head or body, and all night to the dews 
and damp, in a climate always more or less mala- 
rious, with nothing but the chance shelter of a tree — 
and trees are very rare in the plain — or their own 
poor clothing, as their covering, so that sunstroke, 
fever, and dysentery, arc very common and fatal 
amongst them. A man feels a little ill, headache and 
shivering come on, he is obliged to retire, and in an 
hour or two he is dead ; for though strong and stal- 
wart men enough, they seem to have no great vital 
power. 

From 60,000 to 70,000 labourers annually come to 
reap the harvest in the vilayet of Adana (i. e. the 
great Cilician plain); of these, about 20,000 are 
Syrian Arabs, from the districts of Latakia, Tripoli, 
Antioch, &c. Some 30,000 to 40,000 are Keurdts 
(Koords) and men of Marash, Aintab, Kharpont, or 
Diarbekir. Some even^como from Aleppo. In a few 
weeks all is finished, and many of these men return 
to their homes with enough ready money to keep them- 
selves and their families for several months in this 
cheap, because moneyless, country. Most of them 
probably have each his own cottage and his little plat 
of land, and his little flock of goats or sheep in his 
native mountain village. ITatnrally,. there is at times 
a great deal of bickering amidst this motley mnltitode; 
and on such ocacaaions knives and reapmg hooks fmd 
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clubs are freely used, bat the tranquillity and peaceable 
demeanour of the great multitude assembled in Adana 
on the 18th, certainly not less (so I was told) than 
20,000 men, was truly admirable ; and at eyening, all 
had gone off to the country to their work ; no riotous, 
drunketi companies remained, ** making night hideous.*' 
By sunset the town was as quiet as if no such assem- 
blage had taken place. How many countries of civil- 
ized Europe could present a similar spectacle ? 

It may be unfashionable to say so, but 1 confess that 
I see much to admire in the character of the Osmanli 
people, as di-itinct, of course, from their government 
and their political system. To an impartial observer, 
not without some experience in the matter, the sense- 
less outcry against them as a people, which prevailed 
in England in the latter half of 1876, could hardly 
fail to appear both cruel and unjust. There are many 
points in their character, which it would be well could 
nations of higher pretensions than they, imitate and 
practise. 

I saw no reaping hook like our own bill-hook, and 
very few indeed of the sickle shape. When eng^aged 
in cutting the grain the reaper wears a wooden defence, 
like a finger-stall, on several fingers of the left hand. 
When not in use, it is usually hung by a thong to his 
bdt. 

There were five executions in Adana in the year 
1874, all for murder; two by banging, three by 
beheading: The Walt haa not the power of iife and 
death. An order for an execution must come frooi 
Constantuu^le^I believe from the Sultan himself f 
and die nsiml way in whi(^ the* punishment of death 
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ia inflicted ia by beheading, although sometiiDes oimi- 
are banged. A tree on the road to Tarsns was 
' pointed out to me, which in the old days used to be 
the gallows. It happened to be in the line of the new 
road, and the engineers wished to remove it, but the 
feeling of the population was in favour of sparing it, 
and it was spared accordingly. Q-enerally, however, 
the criminal is hung up in any convenient place, with- 
out ceremony ; in the bazaar, to a lamp-post, to the 
projecting eave of a shop, Ac. The usual place of 
beheading is in the open space at the entrance of the 
bridge. A horrid scene took place there last year, on 
occasion of the execution of a Persian for murder. 
Great exertions were made to induce the wife of the 
murdered man to accept blood-money. The Persians 
of Adana even offered her as much as 300/. Turkish 
(= 260/.) to spare the criminal, but she was inexorable, 
and stood by, all the time. The executioner, either 
nervous or wanting in skill, mangled the poor wretch 
horribly; he did not, however, stir or cry out, the 
first stroke having probably stupified him. The first 
stroke cut his cheek and the side of his neck, the 
second his shoulder; the rest was a horrid chopping 
and sawing. The body, with the head under the arm, 
or, if a Christian, between the legs, is exposed an hour 
or so, and then buried. The wife of the murdered man 
looked calmly on till all was over, and then exclaimed, 
‘'Now 1 am satisfied.’* In similar cases, when the 
lelatiyes of a murdered man have insisted on the 
utmost penalty of the law being inflicted, it is no 
uncommon incident for the nearest relations to 
up with the hand somh of the crimMlIs blood and 
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smear it oq tlieir fiuses, thtu taking his blood upon 
themselves. The Pereians in this district give the 
anthorities much trouble. They used formerly to 
eivjoy a kind of extra-territorial jurisdiction, but this 
is now much curtailed. It is only by severity, and 
keeping a very firm hand, that the Government main- 
tains order in this turbulent border population. 

There are two prisons in Adana, one for debtors, 
the other for criminals; debtors to the State are 
invariably treated with severity, for whatever may 
be done in the case of private debts, arrears of taxes, 
&c., are exacted, if possible, to the last ‘para.’* 
The debtor prisoners are obliged to provide them- 
selves with food through their friends ; no bedding is 
supplied, each man covers himself as well as he can, 
and sleeps on the ground, which in a close prison is 
very unhealthy. After three months* imprisonment, 
if it is evident that the debtor (private) cannot pay, 
he is liberated. Thus a creditor rarely keeps his 
man in prison for the whole three months, so as not 
to lose his right of imprisoning the man again should 
there appear any chance of recovering payment later 
on. This system, which is apparently humane, is the 
mainspring of innumerable abuses, petty tyranny, and 
corruption. A debtor, if he be poor and defenceless, 
is clapped into prison at once, on the demand of the 
creditor, if the latter have any influence. The execution 
of the law in this respect is scandalous beyond all 
belief ; on the other hand, it is practically impossible 
to imprison a rich or powerful debtor ; he is protected 
from harm, and is the pet of every official, high and 
low. Fhlcw swearing, corruption, and oppressioiii, is 
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the rule throughout; the meaning of “right” and 
“ wrong ” is not understood ; no sense of truth seems 
to exist in the ruling class, and when such is the 
case, how can truth be expected from the governed ? 
True, there are men who would be just if they dared, 
but either they yield to intimidation, or if this fail, 
intrigues are set on foot for their removal. The Vice- 
President of the Medjlis told one of my friends, “ I 
know the law and I know my duty ; in the morning 
I point out what is the law in a certain case, but 
before evening I have a dozen warnings that I must 
not administer the law ! What can I possibly do ? ” 
Criminal prisoners are chained, excepting such as have 
committed petty offences. There are, however, various 
grades of chain according to the sentence against the 
man, but these grades are of “term” not of “weight,** 
the chains being all of the same weight. The chain is 
fastened from leg to leg at the ankle, and another 
which encircles the waist has a pendant attached to 
the centre of the leg chain ; the leg chain is sufficiently 
long to allow the mao to walk. Three-quarters of an 
oke of bread ( = 300 drams) per day is allowed to 
each criminal prisoner, and nothing else, but occa- 
sionally charitable people send a “ pilaff,” or food of 
some kind, to the prisoners. The prisoners of all 
classes are obliged to keep the prison dean ; the two 
prisons in Adana are thus swept regularly, but yet 
they have a bad odour and must be most unhealthy. 

A man who falls sick in the debtors' prison is 
takhn to the hospital, but from all I could learn, 
little or no care is taken of a sick criminal, he is 
allow^ to live or die as nature decides I 
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Maiy 18M to 23rc£. — A sad« drearj^ monotonoiiB 
time. I shall remember Adana to the end of mj days. 
Heat intense, from early morning till sunset. My time 
is fhlly occupied in attending on my sick friend, whose 
condition gi^ually becomes worse in spite of every- 
thing that can be done. Dr. Parasoevopoulo proposed 
a consultation with the doctor who has charge of the 
troops. He is a Greek, speaks French, and has a 
very good professional reputation in the town. By his 
advice a change was made in some of the medicines, 
and for one day there was a decided improvement in 
the patient, but the good effect was only transient 
The treatment pursued was nearly as follows: — No 
food, except rice soup, rica water, gum water, a little 
tea; nothing else did he take, and very little even 
of these from 17th to 22nd inclusive. Castor oib 
Insmuth, and opium, emulsions and lavements con- 
tinually; hot cataplasms ot linseed meal, fresh every 
hour; tinct opii. and ipecac, pulvis. 21st and 22nd, 
acetate of lead and opium ; external applications sama 
23rd, another change in the medicines, and symptoms 
of peritonitis having appeared, vesicatories were 
applied. 

On 23rd there was an improvement, but he was so 
weak I begged the doctors to give him some support 
in wine -and food. After a long consultation they said 
his only chance of life was to take nothing solid or 
disturbing, they could not, therefore^ recommend any- 
thing but the same diet, and although there was but 
little hope now, even that little depended on the 
punetual use of the means they rsoommended. But 
he was rather a reftaotorv natient^ and would not 

ic 
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always sabmit to the treatment prescribed ! Already 
a chill had invaded his hands ; he was easier — 

alia! it was but the ease that precedes death. On 
the 24th the patient was manifestly sinking, and the 
doct'^rs allowed wine and a little chicken soup. His 
mind did not wunder in the least, but both voice and 
sight began to fail, and he would not now submit to 
any further treatment. To-day he tinted twice, the 
last time as we were carrying him back from the 
balcony to his room. We attended him all night. 
At 8 A.M. on 25th wc took charge of his property. I 
had before asked him if he was satisfied with what we 
had done for him, and he nodded yes I At eleven 
coma came on, and at two all was over. 

The Armenian Protestant community took charge 
of the funeral. Their burial-place is an unenclosed 
spot just outside of the town, and there, close to the 
waving com, my poor friend was laid. During the 
funeral a heavy thunderstorm came oa. After all 
was finished, one of the pupils of the American 
Theological College at Marash, who was present and 
understood English, came up and remonstrated with 
me because during the funeral service I had uttered a 
short prayer that his sins inight be forgiven. “But 
he was dead,*’ said he. To confess the truth, the 
thought and words came naturally. It never occurred 
to me Chat in this I was departing from the practice 
of our Church. It seemed at the time a very natural 
thing to do. I turned off the conversation by quoting 
1 Timothy ii. 1. “ But,” said he, “ iAat was praying 
for Ihe dead, and tee are Protestants.” In the evenliig 
another came to me, and, speaking through Mr. Sobiff* 
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maDiif began to say something on the subject ; but I 
declined to enter upon any disoossion with him, and 
would not converse upon tiie matter. Possibly the 
doctrine of the Reformed Church on this point tnay 
be more orthodox, but the Homan doctrine is more 
loving and tender. Such was the end of my poor 
friend and fellow-traveller. He contributed very 
much to his own death by his neglect and imprudence. 
Had he taken proper and timely remedies, be Would 
no doubt have still been dangerously sick, but perhaps 
his life might have been saved. As it is, the climate 
of Cilicia, unhealthy enough assuredly, will have a yet 
worse ropututiQS. 

During all this sad time the Only relief was a ride 
now and then, towards sunset, through the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of the town. They were pretty, 
but neglected and wild. Some of them were full of 
fine oak and ash tiecs. Grape-vines trailed from tree 
to tree, and clambered even to the topmost branches. 
Sometimes I rode up the west bank of the Sarus. A 
line of conglomerate hills here borders the river, and 
from them the distant view of Adana, backed by 
mountains, is very pretty. But our usual resort was 
a cafe on the river side, to which was attached a very 
fine garden. Here, nnder the shade of vines or orange 
trees, we could sit and watch the turbid, impetuous 
Saras, as it rolled its waters swiftly past. A glorious 
panorama noble mountain ranges surrounded ns. 
Everywhere the eye rested on some object of beauty. 
The huge creaking PersiaE water-wheels tamed by the 
stream ; the fioating mUls; the tents of the wandering 
Turkmans on the cfpodte ddf ; the cemetery, with 

IT 2 
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its countless grey stones; the fine groups of trees; 
the rich foliage of the gardens ; the grand old bridge, 
with its scores of loungei's, and its long lines of 
heavily laden camels, bringing in the produce of the 
harvest — such were the nearer objects. Higher up 
the river could be seen through the arches of the 
bridge the white tents of the “redif*’ encamped 
on a meadow called the “meidan.” How shall I 
describe the glorious mountain scenery, from the 
graceful ridge over Messis and the hills of Kara Dash, 
all up the long Amanus range, through the distant 
Giaour Dagh, and round to the towering, jagged sierra 
of Kizil Dagh, resplendent with perpetual snow, and 
generally shrouded in mist ? Once only, on the day 
before I left Adana, I saw it distinctly, unveiled by 
cloud or mist, ^hen a heavy thunderstorm had cleared 
the distance. 

We used to sit either on the river bank or on a 
stage in front of the cafe overgrown with vine. Some- 
times there was music in the garden — Cypriote music, 
not unmusical, or the zoorna (Turkish fife), which if 
well played is really pleasing, with its wild, high- 
pitched notes. 

An observant traveller might while away half an 
hour not unprofitably on the pld bridge itself and he 
would remark scenes and incidents which he would 
not easily forget 

In the clear bright sun, although not a ray 6f his 
light is perceptible to them, sit the blind, propped 
against the parapets, but always separately, never in 
groups. Ea^ member Of the fi»,temity appears to 
baye one parthsular spot appropriated to him by 
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common consent; for the blind are never molested, 
on the contrary, nearly every passer-by bestows his 
mite (and few are rich enough to afford more) on one 
or other of these poor sufferers. All respect that 
misfortune which may some day be their own; for 
disease of the eyes is very common, and but little care 
is taken by the people themselves to arrest the malady 
(too often, poor fellows, the means of doing so are not 
within their reach), and many a well-to-do mechanic 
is suddenly deprived by blindness of the power to gain 
his livelihood. A blind man making his way through 
a crowded thoroughfare is not at all an uncommon 
sight, and he has to depend upon the kindness of 
others, which is never wanting, to avoid the difficulties 
of the road. Amongst the chief of these are the laden 
camels. This animal, unlike the horse, never turns 
aside, but pushes heedlessly forward, and although the 
animal himself may pass, his cargo is very likely to 
knock the pedestrian down. One of ^hese blind men 
had trained a donkey, unbridled, to carry him to and 
fro between his residence and the bridge; and one 
evening, with a true spirit of brotherly feeling, he had 
invited a companion in affliction to avail himself of 
the opportunity, and to hold on by the donkey's tali ! 
thus giving an amusing though pathetic illustration of 
** the blind leading the blind.” 

We often formed part of the groups of loungers on 
the old bridge, and 1 noted many an amusing^ muiy a 
touchiug si|E^t too» whic|h» had some of our **1111)1110- 
meetliig orators of last sf^uuner Been prasent, would^ 
I thiidc^ hafe modified tBidr vkara oonoeming 4 he 
** utmpeakatde'* am| TvAl 
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Sometimes, again, we used to visit for a change the 
" Ajemi Kahve,” or Persian cafe, which supplied the 
best coffee and nargbilebs in Adana, This was a 
tumbledown structure of wood near the bridge; its 
walls were adorned with a grotesque series of paint- 
ings, in black and the three primitive colours, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Keur Oglou, the celebrated 
brigand and poet, who flourished some 300 years ago, 
but whose apparition, mounted on his famous grey 
horse, is said to be no uncommon sight in the lonely 
valleys and mountain passes of Cilicia. The company 
at the Ajemi Kahve was not very select, but it was 
curious and interesting, and never once did I expe- 
rience anything but true courtesy and politeness from 
the guests, whatever might bo their rank. Take him 
whence you will, the Osmanli is naturally a gentle- 
man — a man who respects himself, and therefore 
respects others. My appearance was no doubt strange 
enough to them ; the majority of them haii probably 
nefor seen an European before, but not even an un- 
polite stare, much less anything approaching ridicule 
or amusement, could be discerned on the grave, and 
often strikingly handsome faces of the frequenters of 
the Ajemi Kahve. It was interesting to observe t^e 
diUhrent figanes and dreqpes qf the guests, and the 
people on the bridge 'and on the river. Somethnes a 
large raft of tlinjber would shoot one of the an^ea of the 
bridge ; it was brought down from the ls$>^un- 

tains by the woodcutters, and the stream "wovta aereep 
it past with great rapidity. Beyond the bridge the 
gc^liilwwtretohedtotbe moimta&e 

is in^ progress Jka 
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the corn is reaped it is piled up in the field in a great 
circular heap harmkn a space is left in the 
middle, and the threshing is begun from the inside. 
The grain is gathered in the open interior space, and 
BO left till the ushiiji — the farmer of the revenue — 
has come to take the dime — the Government tax — 
which is not a tithe, but 12^ per cent, and as much 
more as can be wrung from the cultivator. 

I will not attempt *to describe the beauty of the 
heavens. Nothing that I have ever yet seen can rival 
the cloud and sunset effects in this most beautiful but 
dangerous land Especially beantiful they were on the 
evening before 1 left Adana. The plain, and the hills 
above Messis, were bathed m golden green sunlight, so 
clear that every ravine and inequahty on their slopes 
could be distinguished. Kara Dash and its hills were 
of a deep violet tone, which formed a magnificent con- 
trast with the masses of bright orange and golden clouds 
above them, illumined by the setting sqn. Far off in 
the north, heavy thunder-clouds of deep purple and 
fleecy white, veiled the towering ridge of Kizil Dagh,* 
and after the storm had burst, the long outline of the 
jagged sierra sbone forth, sharply defined in brUliaDt 
white against the murky sky beyond it. 

Jfay 26th , — The large public bath at Adana is one 
of the best 1 have ever seen in the BSsst But it is 
infiurior to similar establishment in Europe. Z was 
ocoupied nearly all day in writing. At Bvomt we 
took II hmg ride up the Saras dined at the river- 
side oiSk 
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May 2*1 th . — Free trade is not quite the rule in 
Adana, e. g., the town council (medjlis) fixes the price 
of bread and meat, and butchers and bakers must 
obey. To-day no bread of the usual shape (a long 
thick cake) appeared in the market. On inquiring 
the reason, I was told that the bakers had struck, 
because the medjlis had ordered the price of bread to 
be reduced. As the price of wheat had fallen, the 
price of an oke (2| lbs.) of bread was fixed at 36 paras, 
instead of''40 paras (equivalent to about 2d, for 2| lbs. 
of bread which is generally of very good quality). 
The medjlis summons the bakers when it is thought 
that their profits are becoming too high ; a calculation 
is made, e. g. so much wheat will produce so much 
fiour, from that so much bread can be made ; the cost 
of production being computed, and the legitimate 
profit added, the council then informs the bakers at 
what price they must sell their bread. ^ The unfor- 
tunate fellows vociferate and protest, but all is of no 
avail. Sometimes, however, a little incarceration is 
requisite, in order to bring them to a fitting state of 
mind, and they are not released till they submit. 1 
wonder what our English tradesmen would say to auch 
a mode of procedufe I Th^ same course is puMed 
with the butchers; e. g. in February and March, 1875, 
meat was 6 to 6 piastres per oke ; a little pressure was 
applied by the medjlis, and it gradually descended 
to 3^ piastres. In general, however, meat is very 
'cheap. Oood mutton in summer oolkS 24 piastres per 
oke a little less than 2tL per lb. mglish); in 

winM It costs 5 piastres per oke. But tuarnksT ia 
winter only goal^a meat can be obtained^ and it isiKdb 
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l)ad and dear. In tbe spring very few animate are 
slaughtered, as they are in bad condition, and also on 
account of the Greek and Armenian Lenten Fast, 
which is observed very strictly by the women, 
although not by the men. In October and November 
about 1500 head of cattle are slaughtered in the 
vilayet of Adana, and their flesh made into “Paa- 
tourma,” i.e. dried and spiced beef highly flavoured 
with garlic. Very little fresh beef is eaten, as the 
meat is generally lean and tough, for no care is taken 
to supply the animals with good food, and only a 
little straw is given to them in the stalls ; but in the 
ploughing season the oxen which do all the ploughing 
(no horses being employed), are fed with half an oke 
to an oke of cotton-seed in the morning, and again act 
night, besides straw. If cotton-seed be dear, barley 
is given instead. All through the spring and fiarly 
summer there is a great abundance of grass. Yery 
few vegetables are grown. Potatoes have only been 
introduced within the last year or two. The soil of 
Adana is too rich for them, but they flourish in the 
more sandy soil of the plain of Mersina. Excepting 
grapes, nearly all the fruit is poor and wanting in 
tfavour, but all articles of food, such as bread, sugar, 
flour, mUk, butter, Ac., are pure. Adulteration would 
be severely punished. The coffee is seldom of good 
quality, but as it is bought in the berry aud routed 
Immedtetely befbse being used, it cannot be mixed 
wilii infenoringi^mtitutes. Tea is never used^ and seems 
almost mtlmmptiv although it grows wild in laoLiay 
parte of the mouatoteiteis intecior. Mecthanios* wagai 
axe itether high; eli!i|gnt6Ri^ who gre veiy teM* 
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to European carpenters, are paid 1 mejidieh, = 1 
dollar per day. Ironworkers receive a little less, 
but should a mechanical engineer be required, his 
charge for the least job is T. ll. These men are all 
European. 

Mr. Schiffmann kindly gave me the following par- 
ticulars concerning the produce and trade of the pro- 
vince of Adana. 1 must premise that the Turkish 
pound is worth about 1 8s. English, and here contains 
106 piastres, but this rate constantly varies in different 
parts of the empire. In Syria I have found the 
£ Turk, worth from 112 to 115 piastres. A few years 
back a considerable issue of silver piastres was made ; 
but of course since the sad events of 1876, paper 
money has replaced metal. 

The kileh of Karamania = an English quarter; 
or eight Constantinople kilehs = about 480 English 
lbs. 

In 1873 there was a general failure of the harvest 
from want of rain, and a Karamanian kileh of wheat 
cost 400 piastres = a trifle above 675. per quarter. 
This high rate lasted till May, 1874 ; there was not 
sufficient grain for the population of the vilayet of 
Adana, and a frightful famine* had begun in ^e in- 
terior, so that grain was urgently needed, even for the 
vilayet of Koniah. But the harvest of 1874 was 
extremely abundant ; one grain produced from thirty 
to sixty fold, and prices would have been very low, 
4 »nly Europe needed grain, and scarcity still continued 
throughout the interior of Karamania. Prices there- 
|bre were steady at 200 piastres per kil^ on the spot, 
and 240 piastres at the seaports, aaid miieht even 
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have risen had not the Wall of Adana, Mahmood 
Pasha, afterwards Grand Vizier, prohibited exporta- 
tion, in the month of August. This was done with a 
view of relieving the suffering districts ; but it was 
evident that what was needed was means of transport 
into the interior — had this existed, the &mine would 
have been stayed long before — and now the Wairs 
well-intentioned but mistaken prohibition caused heavy 
injury to the cultivators, for the harvest was much 
above the average, and not only sufficient for home 
consumption and the relief of the interior, but a large 
surplus would have remained for exportation to Europe. 
At present (May, 1876), last year’s wheat of good 
quality costs 180 piastres per kileh at the seaports. 
Cilician wheat makes excellent bread, but it is not 
well suited lor the English market. 

The amount of barley exported is 100,000 to 300,000 
quarters, according to the crop. It is sent principally 
to England. In this roadless land transport is a 
costly matter. In winter the country is well-nigh 
impassable, and the only road that can be used is the 
new road from Mersina to Adana, which has been 
finished this year. Already the Circassians do a good 
deal of business on it by means of their arabahs, and 
the Government proposes to establish a transport 
company with 2000 shares at T. bl. per share, and 
to provide forty carriages with the necessary horses. 
Several meetings about this matter have been held at 
the Commercial Tribunal in Adana, but as yet nothing 
has been arranged. Camels hitherto have been the 
chief means of transport, and the transport varies ftom 
16 to 85 piastres per kileh of grain, ao^sording to ^8 ' 
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season and distance from the port. But now the road 
is opened it is hoped the tariff will be more regular. 

Cotton, barley, sesame seed, and wheat are the 
staple exports of Cilicia. About half the cotton crop 
is usually sent to Smyrna, to which port there are 
lines of steamers, and thence exported to Europe. 
Cilician cotton is much used by manufacturers in Spain, 
and their mills have been specially adapted for it ; 
it is of short staple, though beautifully clean and white. 
In 1872-3, the crop was 80,000 bales, of excellent 
colour and staple. In 1873-4 the crop was only 
about 30,000 bales; in 1874-5 owing to the ravages 
of the cotton worm, about 20,000 bales. In the last 
year its price was from 24 to 27 piastres in Adana or 
Tarsus, per “batman” of 4 okcs = 1600 drams 
English. Cotton is made up in bales, weighing about 
340 to 350 English lbs. each. It is pressed by 
hydraulic presses, of which there are six in. Adana 
and two steam presses. There are in Adana’five steam 
cotton-ginning factories ; in Tarsus one steam and two 
worked by water power ; at Giameli Keui near Messis 
one steam. The transport to Mersina, as I have said, 
varies considerably. It averages 20 to 25 piastres per 
bale. 

Only about 2000 bales of wool are exported, chiefly 
to Marseilles. Sesame seed is sold either by the kileh 
or in okes delivered at Mersina. The kileh costs in 
the villages or at Adana, -aoeording to distance from 
the pOTt, from 240 to 280 piastres. Its price is gene- 
rally ruled by the price in Marseille^ to which port 
most of the crop is sent. The net Weight of the Idleh 
varies extremely aocordinji to the cleanness axid^qiialify 
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of the seed, so that it is more convenient for the 
merchant to- buy it by the oke, the price of which 
varies from to 3 piastres, and he can thus clearly 
make up his account of cost. In buying by the kileh 
the buyer incurs much risk on account of the vari- 
ations of cost in transport, and especially from the risk 
of excessive loss of weight after cleaning. 

There is a large Import of Manchester goods, chiefly 
prints and shirtings. These are mostly imported vid 
Beyrout, i.e. the principal native commission merchants 
in Adana buy their goods from English and Syrian 
houses established in Beyrout. Strange to say, this 
pays them better than to import directly from Eng- 
land. The import of woollen cloths is inconsiderable. 
About 5000 to 10,000 small bales of cotton, each 50 
to 70 okes, are annually sent into the interior for hand 
weaving, and the cotton cloth thus produced is a good 
and durable material. Very few imports come directly 
from Europe, but generally from Beyrout, Smyrna, or 
Constantinople. Only colonial goods, as coffee, rice, 
sugar, pepper, d;c., come directly from Marseilles, 
often in sailing vessels chartered for homeward cargoes 
of grain or sesame seed. English manufactures come 
lh>m Beyrout only; small wares chiefly from Constanti- 
nople. 

Throughout Turkey the legal rate of interest Is 12 
per cent, per annum, but in practice it varies from 
18 to 24 per cent. The interest paid by the peasants 
rises even to 15-20 per cent., for six months* use, as 
they only need money from March or May to Sept^n- 
ber or October, when the cotton and sesame crops 
have been sold. . lAtog money to the villagers ip 
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most hazardous ; sometimes the borrower will bring a 
guarantor, or will deposit the ornaments of his wife, 
&c., as a security ; but in eflFcct, the security depends 
entirely upon the goodness of the harvest, and bad 
harvests are by no means uncommon. The Q-overn- 
ment never forces a peasant to sell his land or stock, 
in satisfaction of the debt due to a money-lender, 
although inexorably strict in exacting its own taxes, 
even at the cost of utter ruin to the debtor. The 
creditor is therefore obliged to wait for a good harvest 
to recover his money, and thus losses are often heavy. 
The dime is nominally 10 per cent , but now that the 
internal transit duty of 8 per cent, has been abolished, 
it has been 12i per cent, since 1874. Only land 
transport duty has been abolished. Strange to say, 
goods sent by sea are treated as foreign mcsrchandise. 

May 2^th. — Life in Adana is not a little monotonous ; 
the heat, and that a damp heat, is too great. to exer- 
tion# Thermometer indoors, 32i° centigracfe = 904 
Fahrenheit; in the sun it amounted to ISO'’ or 140'’ 
Fahrenheit, and it is not possible to go out of doors 
until towards evening. To-night we had a pleasant 
break ; the head of the telegraph, a young Armenian, 
Mr. Boghosian, had been very civil to, me, both in 
helping to despatch the various^ messages rendered 
necessary by my friend’s death, and in other ways. 
He had intended inviting my friend, when he had 
recovered from his sickness, to a sort of congratulatory 
feast ; and I discovered that a lamb had been already 
set aside for the occasion, but to-uight we begged him 
to become our guest Most people have read in the 
^Thgusand and- One Nights* of lamb stuflbd with 
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pistachio nuts ; this dish was our sapper. The lamb 
is stuffed with rice, raisins, and pistachio nuts, then 
roasted whole, and is a Tery savoury and excellent 
dish. The table was spread under the boughs of a 
line orange tree, laden with fragrant blossoms. The 
evening was lovely, and my friends enjoyed the 
entertainment, but not unnaturally I was in some- 
what low spirits. 

May — Occupied in packing and despatching 
home my late friend's property, and writing up my 
journal and letters. 

May 30^A. — Attended the Protestant Armenian 
chapel: a large room, well filled. The service was 
in Turkish. I could understand most of it, the more 
so as the preacher gave a plain, extemporaneous dis- 
cour'^e containing many repetitions. Since I left Adana 
two Armenian Protestants have been admitted to the 
medjlis as representatives of the community to which 
they belong. It would be interesting and instructive 
also, could we see how such religious bodies as the 
Pro^tant communities of Adana and Marash would 
be treated in holy Russia, or Spain, or Italy, aye, and 
even in republican France I 

1 made some inquiries as to the state of education 
in Adana ; and this, I tlunk, is a fair sample of 
education throughout the more civilized portions of 
the empire, excepting ia North Syria and the Lebar 
non, which are for before the rest of the Ottoman 
empire, owing principally to the efforts of the varions 
missionary bodies. There are in Adana, of Orthodox 
Armenians, from 3200 to 3500 lesidents, and foom 
1200 to 1500 only teia|^ora9y dwelleie -toere-; tike 
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number of fitmilies is reckoned at 1700, which, if 
correct, would give less than four to the family,' so 
that this estimate cannot bo quite relied upon, but I 
believe the number is nearly correct. Very many of 
the Armenians, however, are unmarried. There are 
two Armenian churches, with t\\o schools attached, 
the number of scholars ranging from 300 to 450, one- 
third of them girls. The instruction given comprises 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Armenian lan- 
guage only. The community is in general very poor. 
There are also two small Orthodox Armenian schools, 
not connected with the churches, but the attendance 
of scholars is altogether irregular. 

In answer to my inquiry why Turkish was not 
taught in any of these schools, the answer was, “Ina- 
bility to raise sufficient money for the master’s salary ; ” 
but I suspect that there is a dislike to teach it. 

Of Protestant Armenians there are about '120 
families, in general young people, and the families 
small, but it is an increasing community. Their 
school has sixty pupils, about a third of them girls, 
and the instruction at present is in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the Armenian 
language only. This community* is very poor, only 
five fiimilies being in QWcutastmeeB at all independent. 

From the Greek bishop, the following information 
was obtained : — ^There are in Adana about 250 Greek 
Ihmilies ; bne church ; one school, number of pupils 
120 boys, 60 girls; instruction, Greek, French, history^ 
geography, arithmetic and mathematics, grammar, 
writing, the Greek Ghurdi t^atechism, and sewing 
the girifl. In one or two smaller towoe of the proviime 
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there are schools attached to the churches. About 
2000 Greek families reside in the vilayet of Adana. 

The commerce of the province is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Greeks. The Armenians are gene- 
rally either retail traders or agriculturists. 

The Turks have schools throughout the country, but 
the only instruction given appears to be in reading, 
writings and the Turkish language, and the girls seem 
to be left without any education whatever. There is, 
however, in Adana a government school, supported 
by the town council of Adana. The masters were 
Muslim, but well educated. They taught reading 
and writing in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic (but not 
in Armenian), and instructed besides in geography, 
elementary mathematics, and arithmetic. At first 
the school was chiefly attended by Muslim children. 
But both the town council and the Governor wished 
to throw the school open to all, and make it general. 
Accordingly, a large meeting was held of alk religious 
persuasions, Muslim, Orthodox and Catholic Armenians, 
Greeks, and Protestants, and they decided that the 
school should be free for all. However, the Christians 
preferred their own schools, partly because of late the 
government school was not well managed, and for 
other sufficient reasons. 

It may well be supposed that 1 was much shocked 
at the death of my companion, and for some little time 
jR 2 i& in doubt whether or not it would be advisable to 
give up the idea of travelling alone through a country 
of '^ch X knew nothing, and when the season was so 
fer advanced that the heat would certainly be great. 
But I seflected that in all probability the opportunity 
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would never occur again; I had an excellent inter- 
preter, two good horses, the route would be chiefly in 
the mountains where there would not be much malaria, 
I could endure heat, and therefore I determined to go 
at least as far as Karaman, and then to proceed 
farther, or to return, according to circumstances. 

And now came one of the great troubles of travel 
in this country, viz. transport. I should require two 
baggage horses, as it would be necessary to take at 
least six days* supply of barley for the animals, and 
the route lay through a part of the famine-stricken 
district where no barley could be had till the new crop 
was ripe. Accordingly I went to the sheikh of the 
sourijis (men who hire out horses) in order to engage 
through him a souriji with his two horses as far as 
Eregli. He received me in a flippant manner, and 
made, as I expected, considerable difficulty : “ There 
were no men nor horses to be had in Adana juet now, 
all were engaged in the harvest,’* &c. However, the 
promise of a bucksheesh removed that difficulty, and 
in the course of the day he came to say that he 
had found a man ; but when he mentioned the terms, 
my interpreter declared they were double the usual 
rate, and though I was willing to agree to some extra 
payment, 1 could not accept such exorbitant terms ; 
moreover, he insisted upon my paying a large part 
beforehand to himself, not to the souriji. Of course 1 
demurred to this condition also, having regard to my 
recent experience of a similar arrangement; where^ 
upon the gentleman was mightily huffed, and retired 
unoeremoniously. 

I saw ther^ore that it would be necessary to 
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to the authorities for help. The day after my friend's 
death the Defterdar (Treasurer) of the vilayet had 
sent his secretary to offer assistance. It seems that 
Sadik Pasha, then Minister of Finance at Constanti- 
nople, informed by friends there of my companion's 
sidsness, had sent an order by telegraph to the Def- 
terdar to help in any way required. The offer, though 
too late, was kind ; but everything possible had been 
done for the patient. Accordingly 1 called on the 
Defterdar to thank him, and at the same time to ask 
for a bouyourdi " (passport) from the Q-ovemor, and 
an order for horses. The Defterdar was a tall, handsome 
man, said to be a sad mangeur of the public revenue : 
this may be only scandal, but it is a common vice 
in all Turkish functionaries. He received me most 
politely, caused a bouyourdi to be written out, and 
promised to have the Governor's signet set to it. For 
the horses he sent me to the Prefect of Police, with 
an order to him to see that I was provided Whilst 
waiting in the room 1 was witness to a scene between 
two of the subordinates, the sub-treasurer and the 
cashier. It seems that some defalcation had been 
discovered, and each accused the other of the robbery. 
If a man’s countenance be any conclusive evidence 
against him, there could be no doubt which of the pair 
was guilty. I have seldom seen a more villanous 
expression than upon the &oe of the cashier. It was 
the fiice of an infuriated cat, a compound at once of 
fear, anger, and mallgniiy ; but the offidals who were 
inquiring into the matter evidently sospeoted the sub- 
treasurer, a smooth, plausible gentleman, who pot on 
an uncttiods air^if iqiared innocence. 

o 2 
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I especially noticed here the cringing obsequious- 
ness of the lower officials to their superiors. 

The Deftcrdar’s secretary took me to the room of 
Ali Bey, the Prefect of Police ; a soldier in attendance 
drew back the curtain at the door and we entered. 
It was a huge apartment, with a beautifully-carved 
wooden ceiling. On the divans round the room were 
a number of officers in the army, and in the middle of 
the room stood unshod a dozen or more mountaineers 
from some out-of-the-way village in the Taurus, stout, 
stalwart men of all ages, with huge turbans and dresses 
of bright - coloured homespun stuff. After the case 
was over, the Prefect and some of the officers began 
to converse with me. Ali Bey asked the object of my 
visit to Karamania, and I observed that he appeared 
acquainted with all our movements since we had come 
to Adana on the former occasion *, of course it was 
his business to know what two foreigners wei^ About 
in the country. He is a tall, muscular, middle-aged ‘ 
man, with the eye and beaked nose of an eagle ; said 
to be an able prefect of police, but by no means 
averse to bucksheesh. 

After I had mentioned my wants he began to 
converse on politics. On sevetAl occasions Turkish 
officials have asked me about Yakoob Beg of Kashgar, 
and seemed much interested in him. I had to explain 
that just at present he was in greater danger from the 
Ghinese than from the Bussians ; but Ali Bey seemed 
never to have heard of China or the Ghinese. Like all 
the Turks, he had a deep dread and hatred of Russia. 
He oomplained of attacks of malarious fever, I recom- 
mended certain medicines, and then asked was 
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that people did not build country houses upon the 
hills on the west bank of the Sams, two or three miles 
out of Adana, and live there in an air that would bb 
purer and more free from malaria.*' Whereupon those 
present smiled a grim smile, and, said Ali Bey, **Ah J 
of course you don’t know, but only a year or two 
back the state of the vilayet of Adana was so bad 
that people hardly dared to venture outside the town. 
Now all is safe, but even now if people ventured to 
live in those solitary places they would run great risk 
some fine night of having their throats cut.” 

This city is a “ colluvies omnium furum,” Persians, 
Keurdts, Arabs, and mountaineers of all kinds, &c., 
and requires a very tight hand. 

The sheikh of the sourijis was sent for. He came 
in with a very bumptious air, but changed his tone 
considerably, when told by Ali Boy that he must find 
me a souriji who would give me satisfaction, for if I 
telegraphed a complaint against him from Eregli, he, 
the sheikh, would be put in prison. The. price, too, 
was arranged, ^igh, but considerably less than at first 
demanded. After this all went smoothly, and I may 
here remark that our souriji behaved well. On the 
wbolb these men are good, inoffensive fellows, and I 
always managed them easily enough. Talk to them a 
little, give them a few cigarettes, and the remainder of 
your pilaff at night, and you will not have much 
trouble with them. 

I sent Nahli in the afternoon for my bouyourdi, 
but the Governor's signet had not been set to it, so 
another day will be lost. What a procrastiaatiDg 
people these Osmaulis aret 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

HIQHLAJNDS OF CILICIA. THE CILICIAN CATES. PASS 
OF BOZANTI. 

June 1st . — Still no seal to my bouyourdi. Are we 
to lose yet another day in this dreadful city ? Nahli 
had to run about nearly all the morning in the 
overpowering heat, lor we could obtain nothing ; the 
Governor’s secretary had not given in our bouyourdi 
to be sealed, and no souriji appeared. 

I was obliged to go again to All Bey, and after 
much trouble and vexation everything was at last 
arranged. The bouyourdi was not only a passport 
for the vilayet of Adana, but it contained also a 
recommendation of me to the officials of any other 
vilayet through which 1 might pass, and it wa^ well I 
waited for it, as I am certain that I could not have 
gone on without it. In this part of Asia Minor it 
would be very difficult, indeed almost impossible, to 
travel without official assistance. 

The heat of the plain is now so intense that no one 
who can avoid it travels by day, dven the camel trains 
only work at night. It was therefore arranged that 
we should start in the evening ; we should thus reach 
by sunrise a little village, Kazouk Bash, near the edge 
of the mountains, where we could rest till the afternoon, 
and so enter the mountains at the close of the day. 
Acoordingly, at 7 P.H., Nahli and 1 started. Crowds 
of peo|>le were coming into town from the coontiyi in 
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order to attend market next day. By the side of the 
road a sick man was lying. Two friends were bringing 
him into Adana. He was suffering from snnstroke, 
and appeared very ill, though able now and then to 
walk on a little with the help of his friends. The 
night soon closed in — a still, dark, starry night, with- 
out a breath of wind. Fireflies sparkled in all direc- 
tions; not a sound broke the deep silence, except 
that now and then a troop of jackals would open out 
their long, wailing cry, sometimes close at hand ; then 
another troop in the distance would take up the weird 
chorus. Everywhere the smell of the marshes— that 
damp, deadly, indescribable odour — was clearly per- 
ceptible. We passed several companies of labourers 
lying down on the roadside to sleep, without any 
covering. No wonder so many die, poor fellows I 
The intense sun by day is succeeded by the chill night 
with its deadly dews, and they have no proper protec- 
tion against either. 

I had taken a zaptieh (moi;nted policepian) to act 
as guard (!) ahd guide, and wherever it was possible 
on the journey I always engaged one. Some of them 
give great assistance; but of course, in case of a 
serious attack, they would be of but little use. Our 
present zaptieh was quite a young fellow, and though 
both he and the souriyi knew the country well, they 
managed to lose the way, and after long wandering 
about^ floundering through mud and water, and into 
and out ef fields, we came back again to the Tarsus 
road, almost at the spot where we h^d left it! At 
last the zaptieh impressed into the service a man we 
fofond on the road, and for tear he should escape med^ 
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him mount behind himself on the horse. He put us in 
the right direction, aud I dismissed him well pleased 
with a little bucksheesh. 

We turned ofif the road again northwards, at a 
village called Zeyteen. The people of the village 
were sick of marsh fever, and we could actually 
“ hear ” the shivering and groans of the poor patients, 
many of whom were lying at their doors. 

The darkness had now begun to pass away a little ; 
but at least an hour before the first peep of dawn the 
larks and other birds were astir, and even beginning 
to warble. At 2.30 a m. we halted in a corn-field, and 
our horses were turned in to graze, which they did 
with a will. If only the proprietor had seen them I 
But all m3' people assured me that the cultivators are 
very indulgent, provided their kindness is not abused. 
The men all lay down to sleep, but I did not care to 
do so, for both air and ground were very damp. 

We reached our destination at 3.15 a.m., jus(; before 
sunrise, and a few minutes after our arrival the moon 
rose in a bright silver crescent. It was a beautiful 
sight to see the thin line of silver rise above the horizon, 
till the resplendent colours of dawn effaced it. 

The village was a miserable collection of mud-built 
houses. We chose a kind of open portico to rest in, 
but the flies and fleas prevented me from sleeping. 
There was an open-air sleeping place on a large scale 
^like the cribs at Adana) not far from the house, but 
some women and children were occupying it. These 
Bleeping stages, raised a few feet above the ground, 
are a slight defence against malaria. The sun became 
very hot towards 8 a4(., so we removed to the ehade 
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of a large fig tree, but even there the flies and fleas 
prevented sleep. 

June 2nd . — Left Kazouk Bash at 1 p.m. The ascent 
to higher ground commences here, and as we mounted 
upwards from the plain the heat began at once to 
dimmish. Our route lay amid low, rounded hills, 
parched and dry. Tarsus was in sight at a distance 
of about two hours, and the whole breadth of the plain, 
green, brown, and yellow with its magnificent crops, 
lay outspread before us. At frequent intervals we 
passed extensive cemeteries, which I have observed in 
every well-frequented mountain pass m Asia Minor. 
This pass is very much used, as being the chief passage 
to and from the interior. Immensely long strings of 
camels or donkeys passed to and fro; those coming 
down from the interior are mostly unladen, those going 
up carry loads of grain for the famine-stricken dis> 
tricts round Nigdeh and Kaisariyeh. There are many 
encampments of Turkmans throughout this district. 
Their tents, unlike the Youroiiks, are of lattice work 
covered with tliick felt cloths, and afford protection 
against the severest weather. They spend the winter 
on the plains, and gradually, as summer advances, 
make their way up into the mountains. Large flocks 
of their sheep and goats were pasturing along the hill- 
sides; each flock followed its shepherd wherever he 
led the way, and the melodious notes of the shepherd’s 
pipe fell pleasantly upon the ear. 

After passing through a region of chalky hills we 
came to the village of Meiemeniyi, a settlement belong- 
ing to a rich Armeiiiau of Adana. Near it, in a valley 
to the right, Is a Awsh teadi visited by Armeiuaii 
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pilgrims. At 3.30 we reached a very pretty little 
spot, Yaramiz Ch^shm^, where a fountain pours forth a 
slender, trickling stream, and forms, in consequence, 
one of the chief halting places on the passage through 
the mountains. Several tents were pitched here, be- 
longing to a wealthy Muslim of Adana, and President 
of the Tribunal of Commerce there, named Abd-el- 
Kader, a native of Bagdad. He and his family were 
on their way to their summer quarters in the moun- 
tain above Kulek Boghaz. I had met him in the 
room of the Prefect of Police a few days before, and 
when he heard at what place I intended remaining 
that night he kindly sent me a largo leg of mutton 
as a present, for he said I should *^hnd nothing but 
stones there.” Unfortunately the meat was very 
tough, but the zaptiehs nevertheless fully appreciated 
it. 1 have heard since that he met with great trouble 
in 1876, having been accused, with a dozen or more 
of the chief Muslims of Adana, by the Wali^.of con- 
spiring to get up a massacre of the Christians. Abd- 
el-Kader was imprisoned, but managed to send a letter 
to the principal Europeans in Mersina, in which he 
implored their help. “You know,” he wrote in it, 
“ that I am and have been always friendlily disposed 
to you and other Christians.” They sent up a memo- 
rial in his &vour to the Qovemor» who reluctantly 
released his prey, not however, in all probability, till 
he had wrung money from the prisoner. There may 
have been some suspicious circumstances which led to 
this arrest, for most of these men were pounced i^xin 
the Wall in secret conclave, and at night Soon 
afrarwards several of die richest AtTmenians in Adana 
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were arrested on a charge of conspiracy against the 
Government; but this time the object of the arrest 
was evidently to extort money, and the Mersina 
Europeans sent a respectful but very firm memorial 
to the Governor, in which they said that, unless such 
proceedings were abandoned, they should feel it their 
duty to send a formal complaint against him to Con- 
stantinople, which no doubt, under present circum- 
stances, would lead to his recall, whereupon the unlucky 
prisoners were released only half shorn. It is very 
creditable that a little body of Europeans should show 
so good a spirit as this. 

Left Yaramiz Oheshme at al)Out 5 p.m., road still 
very good, through bare rounded hills and along a 
valley full of splendid fields of standing com ; large 
gangs of men were at work reaping, generally under 
the eye of the proprietor. In this district women do 
not labour in the fields as in Anatolia. The place at 
which we should halt for the night was in sight 
(Geuzluk Khap), but it was much farther dff than it 
seemed. About half an hour out of our road was one 
of the old border fortresses, *' Dorak ; we could not 
visit it, and, iudee<i, the whole of this district is full 
of similar forts. After riding along the course of a 
stream bordered by thickets of oleander in full 
blossom, we began the ascent of the Great Pass ; by 
this time night had come on, it was too dark to see 
either the country round or the road, the latter was 
here very bad, being formed of great blocks of marble 
or dolomite, smooth imd slippery as ice ; but in some 
parts ci the roadway the great blpoks, not having been 
set in cement, had^|l|jeen washed up by the torrents. 
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We had to trust entirely to our animals, and my good 
little horse carried me safely through it all. The 
khan is a complete ruin and roofless, so we lodged 
at the zaptieh station close by, and, as Abd-el-Kader 
had told me, the place supplied nothing but water, 
firewood, and a share of a long wooden bench to sleep 
on. It was really laughable to receive the reply 
“Yok! Yok!” (No! Nol) to every inquiry, and the 
zaptiehs themselves at Iasi burst out laughing as they 
gave it. The night was windy and bracing, very 
different from the dull, enervating, sultry nights of 
the plain, but not unpleasantly cold. The pass is 
here a deep ravine, cleft in the limestone mountain, 
and all travellers must pass this spot, so that the 
zaptiehs know everything that goes on in the passage 
of the mountains. The ride from Kazouk Bash had 
occupied us nearly seven and a half hours, but we had 
come very leisurely. 

June Zrd , — Rose extremely tired, after only about 
three hours* sleep ; the loud talking of the people, and 
the burning rays of the morning sun, beating upon me 
as I lay upon my bench, soon roused me up. None 
but those who have travelled in these regions during 
summer can know the power qf the sun*s rays soon 
after he rises above the horizon; it is during these 
early hours of the morning that a sunstroke is most 
to be dreaded; when the sun is in the zenith the 
danger is much less. Breakfasted under a fine mul- 
berry tree ; some boys climbed it to shake down some 
firuit for me, but 1 found it of very poor quality. Left 
Geuzlfik Khan at 8.30 a.m. The road, though now 
and then rough, is on the whole fiqiy good. As 1 have 
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before 8ai(i it passes up a valley, itself a huge cleft in 
the limestone mountain, hedged in by deep rook 
precipices, and all its slopes finely wooded. Although 
the heat of the sun is intense, the air is light and 
bracing, and I could feel that I was breathing mountain 
air. At 10 a.m. we reached the water-parting, and 
from it I had the first clear view of the central chain 
of Bulghar Dagh, its higher summits covered with an 
unbroken sheet of snow, resplendent in the clear 
sunshine with a dazzling whiteness, such as 1 have 
never before beheld; huge ribs of rocky heights, 
themselves great mountains, run out at right angles 
with the central chain. At 10 . 30 a.m. we reached two 
fine springs, Tchatal Gheshmasi ; a great crowd of 
camels were drinking at the first, and in the caf^ close 
by sat Abd-el-Kader, waiting for his family ; we had 
passed two ** taktrovans (horse litters) containing 
the ladies and children. His young son rode ahead, 
and kept up an occasional fire with his pistol to let 
the father know they were coming. As tfie heat had 
been great, and no water was to be had on the road 
from Geuzliik Khan, the pure, cold water of these 
springs was very grateful. All the mountains round 
are finely wooded. At 11.30 we reached Saricbek 
Khan, situated at the bottom of a deep valley ; here 
also was a noble fountain of ice-cold water. We 
halted at a little roadside cafd kept by a Greek, and 
were fortunate enough to obtain a lun(iheon of fried 
eggs ; 1 noticed that his price for bread is only a trifle 
higher than the price at Adana, but we had not yet 
entered the fiunine district. A litite rill of water ran 
through the gardtl^ and we sat by it and smdkad 
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nargildiSy trhose bottles rested in tbe mnning stream. 
Tbe eafeji seemed to be doing a good business, and 
we noticed a number of scattered tobacco plants in his 
compound, grown for home consumption, and which 
no doubt he hoped would escape the notice of the 
Tobacco Begie officials. After lunch I enjoyed a 
sound sleep on a bench by the side of the rill, the 
first “sound” sleep for three days. The zaptieh who 
had been our escort from Kazouk Bash began to tell 
us of his life ; it seemed hard enough. The cavasses 
receive from the Q-ovemment only 160 piastres per 
month (equal to about 245.) and food for a horse, but 
they must provide their own horse ; most of those we 
met complained much, and this man said that he 
would quit his present service if be could find any 
other way of making a livelihood. Several of the 
men took a great fancy to my horse, and one offered 
to give me his own horse and T. 4^. besides to 
exchange; but 1 suspect the poor fellow h£Ld never 
possessed as much as T. 41., at a time, in his life. 

From Sarichek Khan begins the ravine of the 
PyloB Oilicim (Kulek Boghaz); the road, which is 
well kept, follows the course of a small river ; up the 
ravine on both sides are lofty vralls of rock, their sides 
and tops thickly covered with fine forest trees ; here 
and there they receded, and left a little plain at the 
bottom; in many places they came close up to the 
stream, leaving only room for a narrow path; at 
intervals were sheer precipices, sometimes quite ovev^ 
hanging, some 600 to 1000 feet high; eveiywhere the 
soenery is very grand. At abont 3 . 20 we came to a 
large khan on the right-hand side of the stream, and 
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my interpreter entered it to 
anything of an European wl«) Wi Ihteft 4l 
m that neighbourhood; the peo)^ tol& lih to 
“ chichekji,” a ‘‘ fLorist ** (i. e. botanisQ, and the Itel# 
pointed to a little villa^ high np on the mmuktoln 
side, which he called Tchakonr Bagh, and said ^ttoli 
man lived there, and we should find him at home ; it 
would take us about half an hour to reach the 
As we ascended the side of the mountain I conld not 
help observing the number and beauty of the flowers^ 
but the season is already so far advanced that many 
varieties are no longer in bloom The village consisto 
of thirty to forty huts, embosomed in groves of fhut 
trees, and the village fountain is surrounded by a 
number of huge walnut trees , some of the women who 
had come for water directed us to the house of the 
European, a Mr Haberhauer, an entomologist em- 
ployed by the Imperial Museum of Vienna He lived 
in the very house occupied about twenty yoprs ago by 
the Austrian botanist Eotchy, and the man who had 
been servant to Kotchy was also his servant He 
had just returned from an excursion, and was occupied 
in arranging the insects he had found. He received 
me very cordially, oflTered “schnapps,** coffee, and 
tobacco, and we sat down for a long conversation ; he 
had been a great traveller, having explored Persia^ 
Bnssia, the Caucasus, part of Siberia, and a large 
part of Asiatic Turkey ; he could not speak French, 
but spoke and wrote Bussian, and speaks fluently 
Tnrku^ and Persian He had a beantiful ooUectioii 
of beetles and bntoerflies, all from this distnct, and 
intended to stay abmit two months longer. He i^Kdo- 
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gized for the roughness of his room, “ But what could 
a man do in such a position? Such a life was only 
endurable when occupied, as he was, all day. Life 
was hard in Turkey, but it was much worse in Persia; 
here, at least, one might always reckon on finding 
water, but in Persia, even that was often not to be 
had. In a few weeks, however, the Adaniots would 
come up to their country houses, and then supplies 
could be obtained at Kulek Bazaar.*’ Then, speaking 
in Turkish, “At present the only thing the village 
afforded was ‘ water,’ good and plentiful it is true, but 
to inquiries for anything else the invariable reply was 
‘Yok! Yok! Yok!* (No! No!),” at which the 
villagers present laughed. After a long and interest^ 
ing conversation I rose to go, and he came out to 
show me the view. It was indeed magnificent. We 
were at least 5000 feet above the sea, and could see 
all down the rock ravine to Sarichek ; far b^ond it 
spread the great Oilician plain, of a dull, greenish 
grey, and still farther, the sea, a dull, bluish grey 
expanse ; all round us were the rock precipices of the 
pass, reaching their greatest height in Hadjin Dagh, 
just above the Boghaz itself. The village is very 
pretty, every house has a garden with fruit trees and 
walnuts, but the cultivated ground is scanty and un- 
productive, and the villagers, though they look healthy 
enough, are wretchedly poor, and can only afford to 
eat rye bread. 

Mr. Haberhauer complained that he could find 
nothing, not even the commonest necessaries of life, 
in the village ; even for his bread he was obliged to 
send dowh to the khan. He spoke of the indifferent; 
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procrastinating, careless spirit of the people; of the 
bad government; predicted the overthrow of the empire 
by the Russians ; mentioned their great preparations 
on every frontier of the land which he had visited; 
asked if I did not think they had designs on India, a 
question, by the way, put to me many times during 
my journey. Ali Bey of Adana asked it, and all the 
better-informed officials seemed to think an attack on 
India very probable. It is curious how Herr Haber- 
haner’s opinions have been confirmed by the course of 
events in 1876. The revolt in Herzegovina had not 
yet commenced. 

After* bidding our friend adien, we ascended to the 
top of the ridge above Tchukour. On our right, upon 
a towering peak which overhangs the narrowest part 
of the pass, is an old Genoese fortress ; from this, on 
the side opposite to us, one immense, unbroken preci- 
pice descends sheer down to the narrow cleft of 
the Pyloe Cilicise. At the top of the ridge, above 
Tchukour Bagh, and at the foot of the peak on the side 
towards us, are a number of pretty little country 
houses, built within the last few years by residents of 
Tarstts and Adana, who escape every summer to this 
puse and healthy air from the heat and malaria of the 
plain. Just over the brow of the ridge is another 
small village, Kulek Bazaar. From this point, the 
whole of the central chain, with its great projecting 
ofishoots* is visible ; and on the left (the west), far as 
theFeye Oould reach, stretches a long extent of mouu* 
tain pastures, green and fresh, the domain of the 
wand^ng Turkmans. From the top of the ridge a 
ite^ descent ^eada through magnilloent pine woods 

p 
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to the khan and the zaptieh station, which are only 
about ten minutes distant from the Pyloe themselves. 
The khan was so filthy that we claimed the hospi- 
tality of the zaptiehs. The chief cavass, a young and 
smart officer, received me most courteously^ and advised 
me to sleep on the roof of the house, as the interior 
sw^armed with fleas. Wood and water were brought; 
Nahli made a pilafiT; but they had no lanthorn, so 
we were obliged to eat it by firelight. The night 
was clear but cold (this pass being more than 3800 
feet above the sea), the smoke from the fragrant 
cedar was pungent, and the fleas tormenting, so that I 
did not enjoy much sleep. Before lying down I had 
a long conversation with the chief cavass, and some of 
the others who were off guard. They mentioned that 
the people of the district still spoke highly of Ibrahim 
Pasha's rule, though they did not like the Arab 
soldiery. There is a great deal of discontent with 
the present government (I have since heard that the 
despatch of the redif (militia) to the war has greatly 
increased it), and the people perhaps attribute to the 
Egyptian rule more virtues than it deserved. The 
head cavass said, that excepting a pass over Dumbelek 
Dagh (f&T to the west of tbi% and only practicable 
about five months in the year), absolutely the only way 
of passing from the interior to the coast is by the 
Kulek Boghaz, and the side passage over the ridge 
above Tchukour, by which we had come. Ibrahim 
Pasha’s engineers had quite destroyed all the other 
routes, so that even for foot passengers they were well- 
nigh impassable, and for animals utterly impracticable. 
This had been done ibr a distance of many days* 
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jonrsej to the east and west of Kulek Bogbaz ; even 
the foot-paths and mule-paths over the higher ridges 
had been carefully obstructed by blowing up portions 
of the cliff at the most difficult points. A guard of 
zaptiehs held the Boghaz itself, and there was another 
guard at the descent from Tchukour Bagh, so that no. 
one could pass without their knowledge, and this con- 
tributed very much to the safety of the route. He 
said that a great many of Ibrahim Pasha's cannon 
were still lying in the forts above the pass, though 
the most serviceable had been removed at the time of 
the Crimean war; those that remained were of all 
descriptions. In the middle of our conversation a 
cavass came up, said a few words to him in a low tone, 
and he hastily mounted his horse and rode off. I 
suppose some suspicious passengers had been arrested, 
and that his presence was needed. 

Jum Wi . — Bose at daybreak. After breakfast 1 
mounted the hillside above the police station, and 
made a sketch of the pass. Afterwards we rode back 
through it ; the rocky sides of the ravine, which had 
extended all along the route from Sarichek Khan, here 
almost touch. The Pyloe itself is formed by two 
immense rock precipices, 700 to 800 feet in hei^t, 
which here, for the distance of about 120 yards, 
approach so closely that certainly not more than 
three carriages could be driven abreast between 
them. But this is only the bottom of the pass. On 
either side the mountains rise &r above. By the 
eye, 1 judged the passage to be in places about 25 
feet wide, in others, 30 to 45 feet, nowhere more, 
and the passage through is not straight but winding. 
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The vast rook, on which is the old Genoese fort, towers 
high above all, and the side towards the pass presents 
an almost precipitous scarp of 1500 to 1800 feet — like 
a wall. A little river ripples along through this deep 
cleft, over a bed of rounded pebbles of dolomite, and 
black marbl^f Veined with white. Huge blocks and 
masses of rock obstruct the road on the south of the 
Pyloe ; on the north of it the valley opens wider out, 
but the same rock walls, only far higher than in the 
ravine above Sarichek, still border it on the east side. 
In a place so interesting, and so full of historical 
associations, one naturally expects to find inscriptions. 
But nothing remains, excepting, at the south entrance 
of the Pylos, on the west side, a tablet, and a pillar by 
the side of it, roughly hewn in the rock. !^th had 
once been covered with inscriptions, now utterly obli- 
terated. (1 thought this pillar might perhaps have 
been the milestone on which was once caH^ the 
distance of this spot from the great milestone in the 
Capitol at Borne ?) On an isolated rock, which lies in 
the middle of the passage at the northern entrance of 
the pass, and a little beyond its narrowest part» is a 
similar tablet. The inscription upon this also is almost 
entirely obliterated. 1 could, However, dempher two 
or three letters, enough to ahowdthat the insodption 
had been in Latin; it was impeesible to make out 
more. DoubHess Assyrian md Egyptian heats mnat 
hate passed through this defile, but no record of Hiem 
^ipaina; and if ever any memorial of imoh an isvent 
eatistediltlms perisMmthelapseoftiiae* 

static Thereiaiksa^ 
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Bogbaz, and the valley opens out. About half an 
hour from the pass are the forts and entrenchments ol 
Ibrahim Pasha. The valley is here about two miles 
wide ; on either side of it are mountain plateaux, quite 
inaccessible except from Knlek Boghaz, and the works 
of the Egyptian army extend all acrosd It ; so strong are 
they, that it would be almost impossible for au army 
from the north to force the passage if properly held. 
At present they are falling into decay, but the strong 
masonry batteries and entrenchments are still in good 
condition. The ground rises on either side from the 
middle of the valley up to the mountain precipiced in 
successive plateaux, and the liile of works is terminated 
on either end by a strong fortress with high round 
towers. Being on higher ground than the other works, 
these forts could command with their guns the whole 
front of the line, and an army advancing from the 
north would have been exposed to a direct and cross 
fire from more than 120 pieces of cannon and mortars, 
with whidh the works were originally armed. Many 
of the cannon are still lying in their places, and our 
guide pointed to a high peak above the fort at the 
west end of the works, and said that Ibrahim had even 


fiioanted a cannon there after immense difficulty, and 
that Hie piece was still there. Even to an unndlitaiy 
•eye the inunense strength of this position is evideat. 
Ne sex&ous attempt was ever made upon It 1^ the 
Biilt(in*s army, aud it secured to the SjgyptiMitr the 
imuiiiilested poasasHw of CQioul The oeglue# tslio 
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road passes through the centre of the works, and the 
ruins of Ibrahim Pasha*s house, and long lines of 
ruined buildings, magazines, &c., arc still to be seen. 

The great feature in the landscape here, is the 
tremendous front of Hadjin Dagh, on the east side of 
the valley. For many miles an unbroken, rocky wall, 
of the most brilliant red or grey, borders the valley, 
with precipices varying from 800 to 2000 feet in 
height. The plateau above is crowned with mag- 
nificent pines, cedars, and cypresses. The Lebanon 
cedar grows in some places in great groves, and on 
the highest declivities are deep green (almost black) 
forests of “ ketran ” (pitch pine). In only one or two 
other spots did I see, during my entire journey, forests 
that could be compared with the noble woods round 
Kulek Boghaz. In front of us the view towards the 
K.E. was closed by a snow mountain, which our guide 
called Bulderobhh, but which is part of the great 
range of Allah Dagh. Everywhere the landscape is 
of a grandeur and beauty that cannot be surpassed. 

A short distance beyond the Egyptian entrench- 
ments is the water-parting. From it the road descends 
into the valley of a little river called the *‘Haiwaa- 
beh"; deep, sloping banks of red and grey earth 
border the stream, and in these the trees grow to an 
enormous size. At 11.15 A.ir. we came to a mill, 
and two bridges over the river. Opposite to this, and 
high up on the mountain side, under the precipices of 
Hadjin, is the yaila of our acquaintance Abd-el-Kader. 
It must be a delightful place at this season ! We could 
still hear the echoes of the boy’s pistol shots as the 
cavalcade made its way through beautiful groves of 
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forest trees (as I could see by the glass), high up the 
mountain side, to their pleasant summer home. 

The number of baggage animals, mostly camels and 
donkeys, that were going through the pass was very 
great ; we must have passed in two days several thou- 
sands of them. At about 12.30 p.m. we came loan 
extensive cemetery, and rested under one of the cypress 
trees in it, and I began to draw another fine mountain 
in front, of a strange shape, but an approaching thunder- 
storm forced us to resume our journey. It appeared 
to be the crater of an enormous extinct volcano. The 
precipices on its inner edge are of vast depth, not 
less, I should imagine, than 2500 to 3000 feet, sinking 
abruptly down from the topmost ridge. Our guide 
called it Bel Amalik Bagh. 

A little beyond the cemetery the road turns sharply 
to the left) and at about 1 p.m. we came to Bozanti 
Khan, just in time to escape one of the violent thunder- 
storms so common in the mountains at this season. 
The khan supplied nothing but bad water and a few 
live coals for our narghileb, but after awhile the ser- 
vant of the khan procured for us a little bread, and 
some *^petmez*’ (grape treacle), nasty and dear, for which 
he charged 7 piastres, and for the three little loaves 
of bread another 7 piastres, altogether about 2e, Qd. 
The bread is half of barley flour, but not unpalatable ; 
it costs more than twice as much as at Adana, but we 
are now on the edge^ of the famine district The 
people of the khan are Azmenians, certainly not the 
least smart in a sharp, smart generation ; they supplied 
ns with very little and charged exorbitantly for it. 
Not content with the budmheesh which custom obtiged*^ 
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US to give in addition to their high charge, the seryant 
continned to pester me for more, till I was obliged to 
speak very sharply to him, on which he slunk off ; and 
the khanji came to try if he could pump some inform- 
ation about me from my interpreter. But the extra- 
Tagant replies he received made me roar with laughter, 
till the man, seeing he was only being made game of, 
followed his servant. 

A little beyond Bozanti Khan the road reaches the 
Ak Sou, one of the head waters of the Sarus, and 
follows up the course of the river, which runs through 
a broad, open valley bordered by extensive oak groves, 
not yet in leaf. A quarter of an hour beyond the 
khan are the ruins of a bridge and some heaps of 
debris, marking the site of Podandus. And here 
one comes suddenly upon a bit of macadamized road, 
the work, we were told, of a former Wali of Adana, 
Taki ed-Deen Pasha, but it only extends ibr a short 
distance, and is practically useless ; an excellent illus- 
tration of the aimless, purposeless way in which public 
works are often carried on in Turkey. 

At about an hour’s distance ' from Bozanti Khan 
begins another pass, which almost equals the Pylce 
CilicisB in grandeur and difficulty. It commences at 
Ak Keupri, a good bridge of one large pointed arch over 
the Ak Sou, which is the division between the vilayets 
of Adana and Koniah. At this place the sides of the 
mountain on the west comes sheer down from a veiy 
great height to the river, like so many walls, and tiie 
road is only a narrow causeway at their foot Just in 
front of the bridge a great source issues from the moun- 
tain side and bursts out into the river in a o<»ua(jtorable 
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yolame. Its waters, perfectly dear bat dark in ookmr, 
contrast strongly witii the turbid Ak Sou. J ust beyond 
the bridge, on the left side of the stream, another very 
mnch larger source issues with tremendous for^ from 
beneath the mighty rock wall of the mountain, which 
rises sheer above it 800 to 900 feet, straight as a 
plumb line, and perhaps some thousands more above 
that in a very steep, though not perpendicular, ascent. 
This source bursts forth with a mighty jet and loud 
roar, casting its foaming waters high up into the air. 
The waters of this source also are clear but dark, and 
it is long before they blend thoroughly with the white 
river water. The Turks, who are very choice as to 
the water they drink, call all such springs **Kara Sou ** 
(black water), and declare that they cause fever and 
many other kinds of disease. Beyond the bridge is a 
spot much resembling the Kulek Boghaz, but neither 
so long nor on so large a scale. The valley is some- 
times a few hundred yards wide, at others only Just 
wide enough for the river to pass between the moun- 
tain sides. The whole pass is full of the grandest 
mountain scenery ; high precipices and peaks, on which 
human foot has never trodden, and never probably 
will tread, rise fur above the valley, and are covered 
with forests of pitch pine, which appear from below 
of the blackest hue, while lower down the mountain 
sides are covered with dark pines, and with cypresses 
of a yet darker green. Here and there are a few oak 
forests ; all the lower slopes and accessible spots have 
been bared of wood, cut in the usual wasteful way \ the 
great timber rafts I had seen at Adana are brought 
down from this district, but mndi wood is left td 
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decay on the spot. The pine-wood timber is most 
solid, and of excellent quality. 

At several places galleries had been quarried in the 
rock — |ipparently ancient work — as the river did not 
admit a passage. In general the road was very good, 
but occasionally there were difficult and even danger- 
ous places, where the roadway is merely the native rock. 
By dint of traffic these places had become slippery as 
ice, and it was trul3’- a nervous business to ride over 
them, especially where they were on an incline. The 
horses were obliged to slip from one hole to another, 
just large enough for the leg to enter, the stone ringing 
like metal under their hoofs. Happily the animals 
are very sure-footed and cautious, for a^ Ml would be 
fatal. There were many such spots, but on the whole 
the road was very good. The geological formation is 
most varied, sandstone of various colours, red con- 
glomerate, cream-grey limestone, and a great variety 
of trachyte occur. There are only two or three houses 
in the whole pass, and very few Turkman encamp- 
ments, but a great number of passengers with laden 
animals were carrying com to the famine-stricken 
districts of the interior; the animals bound towards 
the coast were mostly unladen* At about 4 p.m. we 
crossed the Ak Sou by a wooden bridge called “Tahta 
Keupri,” its supports are fixed on stone piers in the 
bed of the river, and consist of rows of beams rising 
one above the other, and each row projecting a little 
beyond the row below it ; close by it are the ruins of 
four piers, part of an ancient bridge. Some distance 
beyond the bridge, in a ravine on the right, about ten 
minutes from the road, is a hot mineral spring ; a bath 
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of Boman oonstraction stands over it, with vaulted 
roofs of masonry. This is somewhat mined, and the 
cut stones with which it was once cased have nearly 
all disappeared; but it is still serviceable and much 
employed by the people of the country, families even 
from Adana resorting to it. The water of the spring 
is at about 105° Fahrenheit. It enters at a corner 
of the chief room, a large, vaulted hall, with a soft 
and gentle current, and flows into an oblong basin 
about 40 feet by 25, and about 6 feet deep. There 
seems to be no deposit from the water, and it had no 
liad taste or smell, it resembled the springs of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The rocks here are. thrown up in vertical 
layers, and present a variety of deep and rich colours. 
About half an hour from the bath is Tchifteh Khan, at 
which we were to halt for the night ; we reached it 
after having been about seven hours in the saddle. It 
is situated at the junction of a stream which flows 
along the north front of Bulghar Dagh and fells into 
the Ak Sou. The highest peaks of the main chain 
that we had seen from Kulek Boghaz, streaked with 
snow, and having wide snow-fields in their ravines 
and on the flatter portions, here sink down, steep as a 
wall, some 4000 to 5000 feet into the valley of this 
little river. There must be a vast quantity of snow 
on this north side throughout the year. All the base 
of the mountain is thickly wooded, aud great pro- 
jecting ridges of rock, like huge and long walls, run 
up from the hills at Tchifteh Khan to the base of the 
precipices. Tchifteh Khan is a miserable aud most 
unbealthy place. As usual, the khanji could supply 
nothing. There was plenty of milk and yaourt accord^ 
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ing to his account, but when we asked for it we found 
that we should be obliged to send to villages several 
miles distant. A man who travels in this country 
without supplies, and trusting to such chance resources 
as he can find, runs great risk of fasting very often. 
Our room was utterly comfortless, but, thanks to the 
liberal use of flea powder, I enjoyed a refreshing sleep, 
which I much needed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OLOUKISHLA. PLAIN OF LTOAONIA. EREOLI. 

Jum 6th . — Rose at sunrise. No wonder this place 
is unhealthy ; there is a considerable traffic, and all 
the camel trains h&,lt here for a longer or shorter time, 
but of course the litter, &c., is never cleared away, the 
only purifiers are the sun and rain. 

This is the nearest station to the silver and lead 
mines of Bulghar Maden. I did not see them, but 
extract the following particulars from the diary of a 
friend who visited them in 1876 : — 

*‘From Tchifteh Khan to Bulghar Maden, about 
four hours over a dreadful rood; when about half 
way, halted under a sycamore tree. An old villager 
came up and told me of an inscription on a rook in 
the> mountain above ; 1 went to see ii^ and copied all 
I could of it. At Maden, stayed in the house of the 
head man, Kantaiji Georgi. Visited the mines, and 
descended one so narrow that only one man at a time 
can pass along or work in it. The system here is 
that the concessionaire extracts the ore from the mine, 
the Government officials carry it to the smelting place, 
it is smelted at Government expense, and then pur- 
chased ; silver at 32 paras the drmn, lead at 32 paras 
per oke. (The oke = 400 drams; 40 paras = 1 piastre; 
106 piastres = 18«. English.) llie system of smelting 
is primitive, indeed everything is badiy managed* 1 
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was told that the Government expend about 24,000/. 
per annum, and recover 50,000^. ; but upon this state- 
ment no reliance can be placed. The great profit is 
made by cheating the Government in weight of ore, 
&c., and the head workman is as rich as Croesus. 
Anyone can obtain permission to open a mine. 



“ Georgi says that this is one of the very few places 
where the ancient Greek is still spoken.* 1 asked him 
to pronounce for me a few words from Homer which I 
remembered, and the pronunciation was much nearer 
the English method than the modem Greek, which 

* I wu told at Adana that there u a oobny of mining people at 
KnTBanti, a place N.E. from Knleh Boghaa, tinder Allah Dagh, aaid to he 
deaoendanta (tf the old Genoeae, They apeak Turfciah, hut amcH^ them- 
aeWea tb^ nae a langnage Tety like Latin, probaUy the Oenoaie diahet. 
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seems to confirm what I once heard on this subject 
from Mr. Skene, of Aleppo. 

** All the fine pine and cypress timber has been cut 
down in this neighbourhood for smelting the ore, and 
none replanted. The people complain of want of rain, 
but seem ignorant that destroying all the trees will 
much affect the rain supply. Timber for smelting the 
ore has now to be brought from a distance of nine 
hours. Excepting six Turkish families, all the people 
here are Greek.” 

Left Tchifteh Khan at 9.30 a.m. The route W'as 
up ravines, between rounded hills of lava and 
trachyte, sparsely covered with stunted trees, chiefly 
juniper. It was a dreary ride, but always with noble 
views of Bulghar Dagh on our left. At 10.40 a.m. 
we descended from the highlands to the Ak Sou, and 
crossed it by a ford, for the bridge had been long 
broken down ; near it were the remains of an ancient 
bridge. At present the stream is low, but in winter 
it is often impassable ; close by the ford are the mill 
and hamlet of Toussoun Ali Khan. We were now 
in a wide, open valley, filled with scattered Turkman 
encampments, and very numerous flocks of goats; 
their sheep and cattle, requiring better pasturage, are 
higher up in the mountains. Parched by the heat 
and dust, we stopped at several of these encampments 
to buy some milk or yaourt ; it seemed, however, that * 
the supply of milk was only just sufficient for the 
young animals and they had not enough to spare for 
making yaourt. The Turkmans of the last encamp- 
pient were evidently in very comfortable circumstanoes, 
their tents were spacious, solidly made of thick camels'- 
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hair oloth, and well famished with good carpets and 
“ y6rghans.” Both men and women were well dressed 
for their station, and many of the women wore a 
quantity of gold ornaments, and had several large gold 
coins hung round the head and at the temples ; they 
were dressed in home-spun woollen cloth, mostly dyed 
of a deep blue colour (indigo), or “ kermezy,” “ deep 
red ** (madder). Several of them were extremely good- 
looking — even handsome — and did not veil them- 
selves or run away at our approach, but answered 
our inquiries with a modest confidence; T can well 
imagine that they make good wives, for they are most 
industrious. Some of them were washing clothes at 
the brook hard by, some bread making, others weaving 
carpets, their lords and masters, meanwhile, sat, or 
slept, or smoked; their duty being to look after the 
flocks, and beyond this all is left to the women. They 
are a very good and hospitable set of people, and had 
we asked we might have had bread and coffee gratis. 
Amongst other little marks of comparative refinement, 
I noticed in the chief’s tent a pretty set of zar& ’* 
and porcelain “ finjans ” for coffee.* 

Higher up the valley is a village surrounded by 
groups of fine walnut trees, <but cultivation and trees 
are only found in the valleys, and most of the hiUs 
around are bare even of grass. After a ride of about 
*cight hours we came to the large village of Oloukidila^. 
inhabited entirely by Turks. Just at the entrance of 
the village we met two well-dressed men, one of whom 

* The *'zarf’' u xn shape like ao egg-oup, and the *'fiojao,'* a 
ooffise-onp without handle, is placed in it when used, ao as not to hum the 
fingsn. In a wealthy honae the sarf is often of silTer filigree work, or et 
gold, and set with dtounde or other preexona sUmea. 
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beckoned to us, and we rode up to him ; be asked to 
what house we were going? We said we had a 
recommendation to Berber Oglou, who was one of the 
leading people of the place. I am h^** said our new 
acquaintance, and invited us to his house, promising 
to meet us there in a few minutes. It turned out, 
however, that he was the son of Khalil Aga, another 
of the notables of the place ; he sent a boy to show us 
the way to his father’s ** salaamlik,” and we were soon 
seated in the midst of a curious company, and, which 
IS always unpleasant, with our faces to the light, while 
most of the company sat in front of us, having the 
windows at their back, and so could inspect ns 
without our being able to see them in the dim light 
of a Turkish ** salaamlik.** The usual fussy cere^ 
raonial of coffee was gone through, the usual questions 
asked. Who is this gentleman ? Whence comes he ? 
Whither goes he ? What is his business here ? What 
is he in his own country ? Is be rich ? &c., &c. In 
Europe such questions would seem impertinent, but 
here they signify nothing; you can answer them or 
not as you please, although it is always politic to give 
a frank account of yourself. Sometimes £ was plainly 
asked, “What is your employment?” and *‘How 
much pay do you receive per month?” To such 
questions I used to return no answer. In general, 
the “ bouyourdi ” of the Governor of Adana, together 
with such explanations as Nahli thought dt to give, 
secured me a civil reception; and the impiession 
usually produced on the country people was, that I 
had been specially mt by ibe British Government 
to “ go all about Anatcdia *’ on a tottt of inspection. 
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amongst other things to copy the antiquities, inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

After resting awhile, I went out to see the village ; 
the only thing in it worthy of notice is the khan. I 
have seen few such buildings in Turkey out of Con- 
stantinople, and this I should imagine was built by 
some Italian architect — perhaps some poor captive of 
war or piracy, whose architectural skill had recom- 
mended him to his new masters — for the style is 
thoroughly Italian, and it has a form and finish such 
as no Turk could produce, esi)ccially at the time of its 
construction, which was probably the early part of the 
sixteenth century. It consisted of a veiy handsome 
khan, composed of rooms and an arcade of pointed 
arches enclosing a spacious square area; attached to it 
was a mosque, a bath, and a magnificent bazaar, which 
was not inferior (except in size) to the finest bazaars 
in Constantinople. The whole was built of large hewn 
stones, cube and oblong — of trachyte and hard lime- 
stone — brought (so the villagers told me) from 
quarries six hours distant, and roofed with great 
slabs of limestone. Like almost everything else in 
Turkey, it is fast falling to ruin, but so solid is its 
construction that it might still be thoroughly repaired, 
and we heard that the Government engineers for the 
railways had designed to change it into a great railway 
station and point of departure for all this district-- 
supposing, that is, a railway should ever be oon- 
struoted beyond Angora. It is entirely deserted and 
abandoned now, and the only tenant of the khan was 
a poor villager, a wayfarer from Eaisariyeb, sick of 
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typhus fever, who hod been placed here, and was in 
some measure tended and cared for by public charity. 

In former days a large portion of ^e pilgrims to 
Mecca went by this route, and the khan, under those 
circumstances, would be well frequented, but now few 
or none come this way. The villagers could tell mo 
nothing of its history, but I afterwards heard from the 
village moollah, “ Hadji Ahmed/* who was a dervish 
of Beshiktash, and n very intelligent man, that it was 
supposed to have been built by Sultan Selim II., and 
had been afterwards repaired by a certain Eukeuz 
Mohammed Pasha, one of the Memlook Governors of 
Eg^'pt, but he could give me no date. Hereupon one 
of the villagers present said that a few years ago 
a man died in the village at the age of one hundred 
years, but he knew nothing of the history of the khan, 
and the old people before him had been unable to give 
him any information about it. What a strange differ- 
ence there is between Orientals and ourselves on such 
points ! It might have been expected that tradition 
would have preserved the date of this really magnificent 
construction, and the name of its founder, but although 
1 questioned many of the people I could obtain no 
further information. As we returned from the old 
khan a shower of rain forced ns to take shelter in the 
house of a weaver ; his wife was at work weaving a 
kind of thick woollen sash, commonly worn in this 
district. The work was solid, but, In my opinion, dis- 
fdayed little taste. The cost of a sash was from fifty 
to sixty piastres (about 10s.), of which the material 
cost twenty to twenty-five piastres; as it occupied 

Q 2 
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fifteen or sixteen days to weave, the labour seems but 
poorly paid. 

On our return we found the evening meal ready. 
We were supposed to be the guests of Khalil Aga, 
but of course next day I should have to pay for our 
accommodation. The son had asked for rice to make 
a pilaff, and considerably more than usual had been 
given. Then Nahli had paid for eggs, and for butter 
to cook them and the pilaff; our host’s contribution 
was a soup of rice and milk, and a dish of yaourt 
flavoured with garlic and served up on spinach. To 
my surprise, six other persons besides the master of 
the house and his son sat down to eat with us ; they 
helped themselves so quickly and greedily that in a 
trice all the dishes were cleared, and I should have 
fared badly had not Nahli brought me a separate 
plate, and helped me first to pilaff before the rest 
attacked the dish. Poor fellows ! It was not every 
day they could get such a supper, and most of it at 
another’s expense. It was evident we were in a fiimine- 
stricken district. 

After supper, in answer to my inquiries, the men 
told me of their experience, during the years 1873-5. 
Yery sad it was, of a truth 1 Before 1873, Oloukishla 
contained 400 inhabited houses; of these about 300 
are now deserted and fiilling fast to ruin; in every 
direction we saw empty, ruinous houses. They had 
lost 1200 cows and oxen, they had lost 20,000 sheep 
and goats — of this number only about 1000 were 
goats* and ** if 1 chose to walk up a little way into 
the mountains I could see a ravine full of their bones.” 
They had lost about 300 horses and camels, and. 
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lastly, they estimated the loss of inhabitants at about 
1000, of these a i^reat many died of absolute staryation 
ill and round Oloukishla itself, but yet more in their 
flight to Koniah or Adana. The latter city seemed 
to have been the general resort of the fugitive from 
the whole district ; too often they only found a grave 
there I 

It was the destruction of their flocks and herds 
which ruined the people. Had this not occurred they 
might have tided over the bad harvests, but the loss 
of their flocks meant utter starvation ; ** the rich had 
become poor, the poor were dead, or had emigrated, or 
were starving.” There is still a short period of severe 
distress to be endured before the new harvest can be 
reaped, and the straits to which they are reduced are 
shown by the high price of wheat, which at Adana 
costs 18 piastres per Stamboul kileh ( = 1 English 
bushel), but here in the interior costs from thirty to 
forty piastres. 

lliey said that the prospects of the harvest were 
very good, but much loss was caused by the ravages 
of an animal which they called ^ sitchan ” (a species 
of lemur, of which I observed several on the road- 
side as we came to Oloukishla, they are of the colour 
of a squirrel, and have the eye of a jerboa). When I 
asked why they did not set to work to destroy them, 
“ Oh I ’* they replied, of what nse would it be to 
try, there are thousands of them.” ** But,'* we said, 
** if everybody killed a dozen or so, and kept on 4lQing 
it, that would soraly finish them off in the end.*' 

Well, some had beau killed by a stick placed at tha 
moudi of their in. aoch a wasf that when 
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touched a string, which served as a trigger, the stick 
would strike them, but after awhile they became 
wary, and would lurk in their hole for days ; besides, 
they came to ravage the fields at night, when no one 
could see them.” Such were the excuses made, but 
the fact is that the men are a lazy set, and pass their 
time in smoking and gossip, leaving work ” to the 
women. 

Amongst the company was a very intelligent man, 
the moollah of the village, Hadji Ahmed, a dervish of 
Beshiktash, who had lived at Constantinople. He 
was very handsome, evidently not averse to Europeans, 
and spoke Turkish beautifully, a striking contrast to 
the language used by the villagers. He conversed a 
good deal with me, but asked no impertinent questions, 
indeed, his manners were really polished. He said that 
Bulgbar Dagh had many veins of silver and even of 
gold, but there were “ few seekers ” for them (“arayah 
az ”). He spoke of the vast forests under and around 
the mountain, but said that the waste and destruction 
of forest in all the districts round was very great, 
especially near the mine. He seemed greatly inters 
ested about the prospect of a railway through the 
province. I said I did not think that Europe would 
advance more money to the Turkish Government, for 
they took the money and simply wasted it. “Yes,” 
he said, **the walis eat, the mudirs eat, everybody 
eats, and so the money disiq>peaiB.” 

JwM ^th , — Housed at daybreak by the master oT 
the house, who insisted on entering before we were 
astir; and soon a curious crowd collected to watch 
the process of waging and drea^g, which was not 
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pleasaut. A number of boys were assembled round 
the door ; they were children whose parents were dead, 
and who lived on the charity of those in the village 
who had still a little property left. One boy was 
pointed out to us who was quite alone in the world, 
not a single relative having survived. ** If you choose, 
we will give him to you,** said the son of Khalil Aga, 
in joke. 

There is a school in the village ; but I suppose it is 
of the kind usual in a Turkish community. I asked 
what the name of the village meant. Some said it 
meant ** people die here of the winter,** i.e. of cold. 
But the mudir of the telegraph at Eregli gave a better 
explanation, the great or perfect barrack/* referring 
to the great khan. This is the same as the title of the 
great mosque at Adana, “ Olou Jamaa ** (** the perfect 
mosque **). 

We left Oloukishla at 6.45 a.h. Our route was 
amidst low, rounded hills, with only a few stunted 
juniper trees growing on them. On the side towards 
Bulghar Dagh there were, first, grassy hills ; then high 
ridges thickly covered with forest; then a deep valley, 
very wide and green ; then the steep, towering ridges 
and peaks of the high mountain chain, covered with 
great snow-fields, such as it was at Tchifteh Khan. 
Another great range, Allah Dagh,'* was on N.E. by 
B., but seemed fikr off, &rther than it is represented in 
Kiepert's map. 

At 9 A.M. we reached the water-parting, and saw 
before us the great Lycacsi^ian Plain, a vast and pern 
fectly level expanse, extending towards the west tall the 
horison line faints away in the blue, misty distaiioe^ 
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At yaricNis points of the compass^ great volcanic 
mountains rise, grand and abrupt, from the level 
surface. On the north was the double cone of Hassan 
Dagh, over the site of ancient Nazianzus, covered 
with snow. N.W. by W. was the long and jagged 
chain of Kar^jah Dagh, of a dull grey colour. From 
its south-western extremity extended a long line of 
abrupt smaller hills and rocky heights, amongst them 
two extinct volcanic cones, of a form so strangely 
regular that even art itself could scarcely shape them 
more evenly and smoothly. Far away to the west 
rose the great volcanic mass of Kara Dagh (Parlais). 
The soil of the plain is almost entirely chalk, not 
fitted for agriculture, but supplying plentiful and 
excellent pasturage, which, before the terrible winter 
of 1873-74, supported innumerable flocks, the pro- 
perty of the various villages. The water, as well as 
the pasturage, was very good ; the littla valley by 
which we descended to the plain was full of emerald 
verdure ; and from one little fountain here, flowed the 
finest water I drank on my whole journey. 

The plain is treeless ; far as the eye can reach (here 
is not even a thicket or a bush ; but the number, the 
variety, and the beauty Of the flowers are truly 
wonderful. There must have been at least fifty dif- 
ferent species at once in bloom, and mingled with 
them, all over the plain, was a gteat variety of 
aromatic herbs. 1 noticed wild thyme, rosemaiy, 
mignonette, and lavender ; but the muleteer gathered 
four or five other kinds, two then in flower, which 
I had never before seen. 

The noad was very aditary, not a living oreatv^ 
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could be seeu, it was like the sea iu its rast louesome- 
ness. The great plain was covered with a thin, blue 
vapour, through which a few distant villages could be 
faintly discerned. The mountains rose from the level 
surface grand and abrupt, their bases veiled in mist, 
their summits bathed in the bright sunlight. 

At 10.30 A.M. we came to the village of Tchaian, 
and halted at the house of the mukhtar (head man). 
This village, like all the others in the district, had 
suffered horribly from the famine. It once con- 
tained about 2000 inhabitants, but of these more 
than half are dead or have disappeared. When 
the famine became severe many tried to escape to 
Koniah and Adana ; by far the larger portion of the 
fugitives perished on the way, but all who succeeded 
in reaching Koniah were saved. The &te of the 
fugitives who reached Adana was less happy, for 
typhus and dysentery cut off nearly all. We used 
to find the dead," said the mukhtar, ^Mying in the 
roads or on the mountains, and how many little 
children died Allah only knows I " The village had 
been inscribed on the Gbvemment register as pos- 
sessing 10,000 sheep and goats — all are dead. It had 
about 800 cows and oxen, and as many camels ; only 
some 150 in all are left I There seems to have been 
no epidemic ; they died principally of hanger, for no 
food could be obtained. Owing to the foilnre of the 
crcps there was no straw (saman), and the snow lay 
on the groond four foet deep for neaxiy five months 
a horse-load of saman cost 60 piastres, 12«. Xlia 
men used to go ont^ into the mountains to oni what' 
little grass they ooM find tmder die fhizen s&nw, tet 
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it was impossible to supply food for the animals, and 
so all died. “ Formerly I used always to have a 
horse,” said our informant, “ but I have either lost, or 
been obliged to sell, everything, and now I must go 
afoot.*’ Many petitions for aid were sent to the 
authorities, but in 1874 no help was given; however, 
by selling at half their value the household furniture 
they had, their casseroles, yorghans, carpets, &c., the 
villagers contrived to purchase a little “ jundkri ” 
(millet? or rye?). For this they were forced to 
pay at the rate of 120 piastres the kileh ; the price at 
Mersina being 5 to 6 piastres ! There was little or no 
rain at sowing time, but a little fell just in time, and 
they sowed the dear-bought grain in all the moist 
places they could find, and so obtained a miserable 
harvest. At last an order came to give to each head 
of a family 4 ^ kilehs of a mixture of wheat and 
barley, and they actually received 2| kildis of barley, 
and wheat for sowing, the latter, however, as a debt 
to the Qovernment. They had few or no oxen left, 
but in the sowing time of 1875 the poor fellows helped 
each other by putting their few remaining animals 
together, and combining to plough and sow ; not half 
the land, however, could be sowed, but at least that 
which is sowed will be productive this year. Of 
course the villagers are deeply in debt; they hope, 
however, to dear off their debt if they should have 
two good harvests in succession, but the net proceeds 
of this year’s harvest will be required for re|»laeiiig 
thek oxen, so as to be ready for the coming season, 
and they fear that this year’s crop will hardly suffice . 
even to that. 1 asked under these sdd eirottfea- 
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stances, the Gk)yernmeDt remitted any of the 
They replied that last year the tax fanners took the 
dtmc as usnal, even of the miserable crops of millet and 
rye ; and this year, of course, the dime and the vergni 
(property tax) would be taken. (They called the latter 
tax “ salyah it has different names according to the 
district.) Already this year zaptiehs had been sent 
from Eregli with orders to exact the yergni by force, 
if necessary, and about 4000 piastres had been wrung 
from them This amount had been obtamed by forcing 
them to sell the miserable remnants of their furniture, 
animals, &c. Some had eyen been beaten and roughly 
treated. 

The conscription had gone on as usual, but the 
conscripts, though chosen, bad not been called out for 
seryice ; the sum for which the yillage was inscribed 
in the Goyemment register as annual tax was 32,000 
piastres. The yillage mei^liB (council) and the 
mokhtar apportion the payment of this sum amongst 
the yillagers, according to their property. Their land 
is good, but depends entirely upon rain. In winter 
the communication with Koniah and Adana, though 
difficult and expensiye, is still maintained, but for one 
month and a half no carayans oan pass. 

Such is the experience of a Turkish yillage in time 
of scarcity, and sad as the case of Tchaian was, the 
case of others was yery mtufo worse. As regards the 
number of animals los^ I may mention that a Goyem- 
ment register of the dodts is kept for the purpose of 
taxation, «o that the calculation of loss is tolerabry 
exact and not exaggerated; and, indeed, the 
interior of Aria Minor has suffered so that 
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years must pass before it can recover its former 
prosperity. 

In the mukhtar’s house I first saw a fire of “ zybeel,” 
dried camel dung (the fimus bubulus ** of Livy, 
xxxviii. 18). We are no longer in the region of pine 
and oak forests. 

We left Tchaian at 1.45 p.m. and crossed the little 
river and the cultivated land of the village. On our 
left were low, rounded hills, covered with scanty 
herbage; on our right the great plain, extending 
westwards, till the eye could oo longer distinguish its 
boundary lines, and northwards, to the base of Hassan 
Dagh, a double, snow-topped cone, more than 8000 feet 
high, and to the long, serrated ridge of Karajah Dagh ; 
but even this wide level is but a small portion of the 
great central Lycaonian Plain. The range of Bulghar 
Dagh still bounded the horizon on the south, not now 
so lofty as at Kulek Boghaz, but still rising far above 
all the neighbouring mountains. 

Very sad and depressing was the strange loneliness 
of the countiy. For some three hours from Tchaian 
we saw not a living creature, except a few stray 
hawks and vultures. The telescope showed some 
small villages, far off in the plain, and one oon- 
siderable village, ** Sheikh Ali Keui,” was near our 
road, but they were all a|^>arently deserted, and after 
long and close examination with the glass we could 
detect neither men .nor animals in or near them. 

All the villages of this district are more or less 
deserted, some have not even a single inhabitant left, 
owtag ho the &mine, and the diseases consequent 
upaa it. The tether we entered the plain the more 
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remarkable became the colour, odour, and variety of 
the flowers and aromatic herbs with which the ground 
is covered. But the soil is poor, and from lack of irri- 
gation only fit for pasturage ; so that when the poor 
villagers had lost their flocks nothing but ruin and 
starvation was before them. Only a small portion of 
the plain is thus adorned by nature. In summer 
nine-tenths of it is an arid waste, bearing salicomia, 
wormwood, and similar plants, and broken up by great 
marshes and wide patches of salt, while in the winter 
season inundations cover the whole face of the country, 
and extend, irregularly, nearly the whole distance from 
Koniah on the west to Tyana on the east, so that 
sometimes the whole district is like an inland sea, and 
perfectly impassable. To this is owing the extreme 
unhealthiness of Lycaonia, for the rivers and streams 
which descend from the many mountain ranges 
bordering the plain have no visible outlet, and as 
summer advances, and the inundations begin to disap- 
pear, a deadly malaria is generated from the half dry 
suri^ of the marshes. 

A line of dark green, extending flir in front into the 
plain, marked the site of Eregli. To compare small 
things with great, this primitive little place resembles 
Dalna^cus in ifs position, although, of course, the 
pretty gardens and orchards of Ere^i cannot vie with 
the magnificent plain around the Syrian capital. Both 
dties are at the foot of lofty mountains, from whose 
perennial springs rise the rivers which spread verdure 
over the soil as te as their life-giving waters readi. 
Beyond that limit aU is arid desolation, excepting te 
abrief period in spiiog and early summer. Thei&am 
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of Eregli rise in the mountains south of the town, 
and fall into the lake Ak Gol (pronounced Ghyhl), 
about three hours to the west of Eregli. The limits 
of the lake are constantly varying, and sometimes in 
winter its waters extend over the great marshes on its 
N.E. side, and thus form one connected sheet of water 
fully 50 miles in length ; but the true lake is only 
10 to 12 miles long by 4 to 6 wide. At its S.W. 
extremity is the only known outlet for the vast body 
of water collected in the plain during winter. The 
people of the country call it the “Duden.” It is a 
narrow valley in the hills to the south, containing a 
pool or small lake into which a stream from the Ak 
Gol flows ; from this valley there is no visible exit 
for the stream, it is probable, therefore, that the 
waters make their way thence by subterraneous pas- 
sages through the Taurus. 

We reached the first branch of the river of Eregli 
at 6.45 P.M., and, after crossing two other branches, 
one a considerable stream, entered the town. It is a 
decayed and miserable place, consisting of a number of 
straggling houses, widely scattered amid orchards and 
gardens full of luxuriant groves of walnut, poplar, 
willow, and mulberry. The material of the houses is 
chiefly unbaked mud-brick and poplar timber. Almost 
the only solidly-built edifices in Eregli are the khan, 
now in ruin, which resembles the khan of Oloukishla, 
but is smaller, and a mosque, with a lofty roand 
minaret ; both ore of deep red stone. The ** Yeni khan'* 
at which we alighted is an edifice of mud-brick and 
pofdar timber, built about a large, square 'court. The 
accommodation was so bad, being wretched, chambers 
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floored with clay, that we indnoed the khanji to gSve 
us his own room, which was tolerably clean and com- 
fortable, only the windows had no shutters, but the 
nights are not cold now. 

In the evening we were visited by two ofiBcers of 
the Ottoman army, both of whom had served in the 
Crimea; the elder had seen much service in other 
parts of the empire also. I gave them tea, but I 
think they were disappointed ; they expected, I 
believe, either Cognac or araki, and did not honour mo 
with another visit. They said Eregli was a very 
unhealthy place, owing to its damp air and the 
marshes round it, and that many of the people had 
died of hunger in the famine time, but 1 obtained no 
particulars. One of them afterwards lent me two 
break&stcups and saucers, which he said he had 
brought from Constantinople. 

June 7th . — Two men from a village called Bektik 
came to see me ; they had heard of our arrival and 
thought we had come to distribute relief, as hitherto 
the assistance in money, seed-corn, &c., sent from 
England and America had been dispensed mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Eaisariyeh and the country 
north of it. Bektik is a general name for a number 
of villages to the K.W. of Eregli. These men told me 
that their village consisted originally of 400 fomilies ; 
of these, about 150 remained in the village, aboat 
200 fiunilles were missing (they did not know with 
oertainty what had become of them, but probably 
manjr them were still at Adana or Koniab), 50 
they knew to have perished of starvation, and 
no aoootmt was i»km of tim number of little cdiildsed 
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who had died. Their village once possessed 30,000 
sheep and a few goats, all of which had perished from 
want of food during the terrible winter of 1873-4. 
They had owned 1100 oxen and 2000 cows ; of these 
only about 200 remained. They sold the little re- 
maining property they had, such as carpets, casseroles, 
and yorghans, &c., to buy seed, and then, one helping 
another, they made shift to sow part of their land. 
This year they will have a good harvest, but how to 
live in the meantime? The Government had given 
seed to the village, but the rich and more influential 
men, having the distribution of it in their hands, had 
mostly kept it for therasdves. I gave them a little 
money and sent them away. It is evident that the 
people are in great straits to tide over the time till 
harvest. 

A doctor of the town, Saleh Effendi, a native of 
Tripoli, in Syria, also called ; he told 'ine that Eregli 
contained about 650 to 700 houses, and under 3000 
people, of whom only about 160 were (Armenian) 
Christians. At prosperous seasons many traders from 
Kaisariyeh resort to Eregli, but at present there is no 
trade, and the place seems deserted ; yet, strange to 
say, a considerable amount of building is going on, 
but the style of architecture is poor, simply a rough 
stone arch on the street, aU the rest walls of mud- 
brick. The doctor told us ci Ibreez, and various other 
places ; amongst others, of a perennial fountain of bitter 
water, two hours east of Ak Serai, which, **when 
sweetened, made excellent lemonade.” He added t^at 
near Bektik, about two to three hours from Eregli, at 
a place called Koukerdt, there is a sirol^ly petrifying 
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spring, which is also snlpharoas. This spring does not 
always issue from the same spot, but sometimes from 
one place, sometimes from another. The litUe stone 
used for building in Eregli is nearly all brought from 
this place. The doctor paid me several visits daring 
my stay. 

About midday I paid a visit to the kaimakam. 
The Government House is a most picturesque old 
wooden edifice, with quaintly carved ceilings ; the 
road to it was through the great cemetery, which con- 
tained a prodigious number of monuments, consisting 
of upright slabs of unhewn stone; not one in a 
hundred bore any inscription. It is the land of 
oblivion, and when once an Osmanli has ** shuffled 
off this mortal coil ’* his memory seems to be utterly 
lost. The kaimakam was very courteous, and at 
my request sent a zaptieh to show me some of the 
gardens of the town. We walked through lanes 
bordered by high mud walls, and overshadowed by 
finely grown trees, but the heat was very great, and 
on my inquiring if Eregli was considered healthy, the 
man said ^ by no means, that the great marshes round 
it spoiled the climate ; only the winds from Bulghar 
Ihsigh and Hassan Bagh [i. e. from south and north] 
were h^thy ; ” all others blow across marshes, and 
therefore come laden with malaria. This, combined 
with the great dampness of the place from the plen- 
teous snpply of water, and the sudden and extreme 
ohsnges of temperatore between day and nightr cause 
deadly frvers. man foees his 

strei^ili, and when he lies down to sleep he does not 
get fip 1 soppoee, that a turn 

B 
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thoroughly prostrated by fever seldom recovers here. 
Severe cougestive fevers, cold fevers (or pernicious 
fevers, as they are called in Alexandria) are common, 
and very fatal.* 

The best garden I saw was that of Hadji Hassan, 
one of the only two rich Turks in Eregli. He does 
not live there, but comes occasionally to take his 
“kef” (enjoy himself). The gardener’s residence was 
a tumbledown wooden and mud house, but the owner’s 
“kioschk” (pleasure house) was very pretty. The 
garden, too, was well kept, and full of magnificent 
walnuts and oaks, like the corner of an English park. 
I noticed most of our English fruit trees, and fine 
vines trained along espaliers; the clover and turf 
equalled the finest in England. 1 was much interested 
by the number and tameness of the birds. The garden 
was literally full of singing birds, especially the 
thrush and the nightingale. Eregli is the |hsradise of 
nightingales. And a host of smaller warblers sang 
amid the branches, bright-hued woodpeckers flitted 
from tree to tree, the hoopoe waved his long-crested 
top-knot ; even the wary magpie alighted close by us 
without signs of fear. All the birds are wonderfully 
tame, but in this country they are never perscciM^d, 
and so have no fear of man ; the gentleness of the 
Osmanli to animals is a good trait in his character. 
I never saw any place in which the swift was so 
abundant ; from our room we could see hundreds upon 
hundreds sweeping and screaming through the air. 

* In the immediftte neighbourhood of the town ere a number of etegnant 
pode foil of marsh regetation, these alone would suffioe to lender Eregli 
an Qnliealtli7 plane. 
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A large rnDniiig stream traversed the garden, bordered 
hy rows of old poplars, which were fall of storks* 
nests. These grave birds kept np a oontinoal clapping 
with their bills, or twined their lithe necks in amoroos 
fondness as they stood on the mass of sticks that 
formed their nest, without taking any notice of the 
strangers a few yards below them. The gardener 
brought us out carpets and cushions and coffee, and 
we lay down awhile to repose ourselves. This garden 
is exactly the kind of place an Osmanli loves ; here, 
on the soft turf, under the shade of some wide-spread 
tree, will the Osmanli lounge, hour after hour, lan- 
guidly inhaling the smoke of his narghileh, and 
fingering his “ tesbihh ** (rosary), lulled by the mur- 
mur of the babbling stream, and thinking of ** nothing 
at all;*' but should need require it, he can rouse 
himself with lightning swiftness from this siren 
lethargy, and then he will pass at once from languid 
repose to fiery action. This is a land of contrasts, and 
its sons are like their mother. 

We returned to our khan pleased with our visit, 
but exhausted by the heat. We were very comfortable, 
on the whole, in this wretched, tumbledown old place, 
misoalled the Yeni Khan,” the new '* khan. The 
khanji was obliging and very attentive to ns, and a 
poor little Turkish boy of twelve or fourteen years, a 
veritable treasure, waited upon us. He brought us 
bread, milk, eggs, and yaourt from the market, looked 
after the horses, lighted our fire, &g., and did all in so 
nice a way, so attentively and oonscientionsly, lhat 1 
was greatiy pleased with him. 1 can recall even yet 
his musical vbioe and oomdse replies, " Yar,*' ** Yes, 

9 2 
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there is/* or “ Yes, it is ;** “ BoulSnehr," “ Yes, it is to 
be had, and I will bring it,** <&c. Poor little Osman 
He was a native of Bektik, and belonged to a family of 
eight brothers, of whom three only remained, two 
younger than himself, with their mother ; three had 
died in the famine time, two, he thought, were in 
Adana, but he knew nothing of them. He was al- 
lowed to stay at the khan and do any little odd job that 
offered, and so get a precarious kind of living from the 
people who resorted to the khan. “ He would not get 
much from the Csesariots,’* said Nahli. We advised 
him to try and make his way to the sea-coast, not to 
stay in the interior, but to avoid Adana, as it is most 
unhealthy. That little boy will succeed wherever he 
goes, his manners are so pleasing, and he is so willing 
and obliging Poor fellow! adversity had come on 
him very early ; he was very dejected when we left. 

Our food at Eregli, though extremely ^plain, was 
pure and wholesome; the bread, milk, eggs, and 
yaourt were good in quality and remarkably cheap. 
But meat could not be obtained, and though we tri^ 
fowls twice, the result was not encouraging, so preter- 
naturally tough were they. In Karamania no hen is 
promoted to 4he honours of the table until after she 
has fulfilled her duly by laying a great many eggs* 

I recall my brief stay at Eregli with much pleasure. 
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OHAPTEB X 

IBREEZ. THE GREAT PLAIN. DEYLBH. 

June %th . — Started for Ibreez, a nde of about three 
hours. We rode through green lanes bordered by thick 
hedges and rows of willow and poplar. The crops and 
flowers were luxuriant, and, as I always found to be 
the case in this country where water was plentiful, 
singing birds of many kinds abounded. The wheat 
was just in bloom, and the climate resembled the very 
finest June weather in England, excepting that the 
sun was far more powerful, the air brilliantly clear, 
and the landscape incomparably mor$ beautiful. A 
thunderstorm on the preceding evening had rendered 
everything fresh and green. 

On our left, at the foot of a hill, and in a large 
grove of the greenest trees, is the village of Tout. 
Being built of mud-bricks of deep red earth, its 
colour is in strong contrast with the orchards and 
gardens round it. Above it is the village of darijah ; 
below it, and near our route, is Dourlaz. In front of 
us, to the east, were the orchards of Ghaibe Keni ; the 
view southwards was bounded by a line of mountains, 
and in a beautiful nook at their foot was the village 
of Dedekoi ; the wide expanse of woodland and culti- 
vated ground around it maiked the presence of an 
abundant sonro^ which there issued from the moon- 
tain side. These vilhigea are fitfned fbr their exodkitt 
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fruit, and especially for grapes. Wine is not usually 
made in this district, but bad “ raki is made in large 
quantities and meets with a ready consumption, prin- 
cipally from the Armenian Christians of Eregli and its 
neighbourhood. 

Very beautiful were the shadows cast by the clouds 
on the mountains and the plain. They resembled great 
bands and expanses of blue, violet, brown, and even 
black, velvet, according to the nature of the ground 
on which they were cast. 

After passing Dourlaz we entered a lane overgrown 
with trees — especially huge old walnuts, whose cool 
shade was most grateful — ^and tinversed by a crystal- 
clear, and swiftly running brook, an offset of the 
Ibreez river. I noticed the hazel, bramble, and haw- 
thorn, not now in bloom, with many other of our 
English trees and flowers. Very remarkable were 
the number and tameness of the nightingales. They 
were singing in all directions, and several times, as I 
passed close by the bush or tree in which the little 
songster was, I halted near enough to see the open 
beak and swelling throat from which tbe rich notes 
flowed, and the bird neither broke off it^ melody, nor 
showed the least sign of fear. The lane sesembled 
some pretty, neglected lane in Devonshire, only much 
more beautiful. It was a scene which formed a 
striking contrast to the arid and desolate sterility of 
the great plain. But perhaps these sudden and almost 
starUing contrasts yield some of the e:t.qiiisite charms 
of travel in Asia Minor. After passing Ghaibe Eeni, 
we saw, high up on the mountain 8ide,g lofty precipice 
of bri^t red rock, separated from a roc^ by a 
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deep ravine. Ibreez is at its foot. Before us, in the 
valley, was the village of Xanapa, on a low conical 
hill. Its river, fed by rain and melted snow, rises in 
a ravine far up under Bulghar Dagh, but unfortunately 
this muddy torrent discolours the stream from Ibreez. 
The Ibreez river is strong, deep, and rapid, clear aii 
crystal, but of a deep blue tint ; we rode along it for 
some distance, and then turned to the right, over a 
low rocky hill, towards Ibreez. Just then a violent 
thunderstorm burst over the mountains, and we hurried 
through the green lanes, and up the rocky ascent that 
led to the village, and took shelter in the house of the 
mukhtar, All Aga, a retired sub-officer of the Turkish 
army. 

Coffee was served, and when the rain had ceased I 
went out to see the village. Its position is extremely 
beautiful, just at the mountain’s base, under the red 
rocks and deep ravine already mentioned. The houses 
are mostly of mud-brick, excepting the honse of Ali 
Aga, which is of stone, and is really clean and comfort- 
able. There are about 700 inhabitants, all Muslim. 

I observed at the mosque a few columns and Corinthian 
capitals of white marble, but could not learn whence 
they had been brought. The great charms of Ibreez 
are its stream, the mass of verdure around it, and the 
pure, cold, bracing air of the place. The river issues 
in a great jet from the rock under the western of the 
two precipices which form the ravine, but all the 
ground around it is full of springs so vast in volume 
that at the little bridge, not a hundred yards from the 
source, it has already become a deep, raging torrent^ 
perfectly impaesallle, whidi foame and Im^ over the 
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great roeks in its channel of red, black, white, and 
yellow marble, and white and yellow limestone. A 
ruined mill some distance down, built in the stream, 
and groves of splendid walnut trees, made a picturesque 
addition to the prospect. After I had lingered for a 
long time admiring this beautiful stream, the mukhtar 
led me across the bridge and through a grove of 
walnut trees for some 200 yards down the opposite 
side of the river. Here a branch from the main 
stream flows in a deep, narrow channel along the foot 
of a dark red limestone rock, and upon a portion of 
its face, that had been prepared for the purpose, were 
carved a most interesting bas-relief and inscription. 
I at once determined to remain and make a careful 
drawing of them. The mukhtar offered his house for 
our lodging, and 1 sent back our guide to Eregli to 
inform the khanji that we should return on the morrow. 
The guide, a young Armenian, a stout, stiirdy fellow, 
had. given us much amusement by bis naive questions. 
Amongst other things he asked if he could be admitted 
as a private soldier into the British army. When I 
asked if he would like to serve in the Sultan’s army, 
** Yes, willingly," he replied, but it is not aHowecL'’ 
He said he paid thirty piastres per annum as exemp- 
tion tax from military service (about 5&). 

It was too late to begin the drawing that day, but 
one of the villagers offered to show me some roins in 
the mountain above the village, which it would be neoea- 
SBjy to visit on horseback. Accordingly we monated 
and ^ooeeded up the mountain side, till the giMe led 
US into a narrow and savage glen, with .pteo^dtous 
sides of fed rdoli^ whioh wound deep and fiv into 
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the heart of the moantain; oar road was ap the bed 
of the torrent — ^now dry — which descended throagh 
this narrow cleft, and is encnmbered by loose angular 
blocks of limestone ; a great natural arch of rock rose 
high up in front of us. After an ascent of about half 
an hour, we saw far above, on the sides of the glen, 
three small buildings ; to the largest of them* on the 
east side of the glen, we with diflBculty mounted. 

It proved to be a little Christian chf^l, probably a 
hermits^, now utterly ruined and dismantled* bat no 
doubt once very pretty. The apse had been hewn ont 
of the overhanging rock, and the chapel built on a 
strong masonry platform. The whole interior had 
been lined with cement, on which had been painted the 
figure of our Lord, and saints. But few fragments of 
these frescoes remain, and only one head, to show 
what the place had once been. ^ 

But the style of art was by no means bad. The 
expression of the sole remaining face was fine, and the 
colouring still vivid, although it was probably 900 
to 1000 years old — perhaps older — and had been evi- 
dently long exposed to the elements throagh the fall 
of the roof; the overhanging rock, however, shelters 
it from son and rain. It must have been indeed a 
savage and lonely residence in winter I 1 did npt 
visit the two smaller chapels, as I was told that ifo 
porthni of the frescoes in them remained. 

As we descended to the spot where our horses were 
standing, which we had left behmd os during the steep 
oseenl^ the intense silenoe of the g^en* only broken.by 
the distantsong of tiie thmali, was very imprearive* 
|>ur giddetihoii^imanoldfiDrtieBsoa^ ^ 
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above the village ; it was of Byzantine style, but pre- 
sented nothing of interest. 

We found Ali Aga*s house clean and comfortable 
enough. Some most unwelcome guests had arrived 
during our absence — two tall, line-looking and very 
devout Muslims (one of whom was praying all day 
and. night too!). They were ‘‘ushirjis,” farmers of 
the taxes, come to value the dime, and their arrival 
had caused great consternation amongst the villagers, 
for they had orders to value even the honey, and the 
little crop of fruit and nuts in the gardens, and they 
themselves intended to farm the dime. 

We entered the house while their commission was 
being read aloud. The complaints of the villagers 
were loud and bitter, for the poor people have literally 
nothing left, and are, moreover, deeply in debt. They 
had not suffered quite so much as most of the villages 
round, but they too had lost nearly all t^ir sheep and 
goats, and most of their cows and horses. A great 
many of their children had died from want of proper 
food, and seven or eight families had perished of abso- 
lute starvation. The Government was exacting the 
arrears of taxes with much severity, and they said 
that the money-lenders were afraid to advance them 
any more money. Some of the poor fellows openly 
exclaimed, that “any Government would be prefer- 
able to the present Government ! ” We sat doWn to 
supper with the mukhtar, and the two ushi^is, but 1 
&red badly ; I cannot easily adapt myself to the native 
style of eating, and before I have eaten enough the 
dish is removed. 

Afiter supper there was a long discosstoii about the 
stream, and the iishi^ told some very Ibolitfi legends 
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about it. Amongst other things, they declared it was 
not in existence before Muslim times, but bad been 
called forth by one of the Prophet's “ Companions," * 
and I unintentionally gave them much offence by 
saying that in all probability the bas-relief was only 
carved in that particular spot on account of the prox- 
imity of the stream, and if so, that certainly the bas- 
relief was at least 2500 years old, probably much 
more, and long before the time either of Issa or of 
Mohammed. The stream therefore could not have 
arisen in the manner they supposed, but probably 
existed from the beginning of this present world. 
Hereupion they were silent, and spoke no more. These 
men are a good illustration of pride, ignorance, 
bigotry, and avarice combined ! ” 

Jwne 9^A. — Hose at daybreak, and walked out to 
the river. As I went out one of the ushirjis was at 
his morning prayer. Usually even the most devout 
Muslims content themselves with the three principal 
hours of prayer, at morning, noon, and evening ; but 
our friend’s devotions seemed unintermittent ! I was 
awakened in the night by a cold blast from the moun- 
tains, rushing in through the wooden shutters of the 
windows, and from my corner near the fireplace 1 saw 
one of our new acquaintances kneeling on his prayer 
carpet, and bending with the canonical prostratioiis. 
To men of this hard grasping character, the prophet's 
words would bear no meaning, ** For I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offidiings ! ” 

The morning was one of the loveliest I ever saw, 

* Tliaw meo. panoRMl Mtadm llohmnftod, md than 

or of tfa* Iftidim dwirod. 
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and the mountain air like draughts of champagne. 
After breakfast I made a drawing of the bas-relief and 
inscriptions. 

The rook on which they are carved rises from the 
stream to a height of about forty feet. Its colour is 
of a deep dull red, or yellowish red, but stained in 
lighter and deeper patches by exposure to the sun 
and air through so many centuries. The portion on 
which the bas-relief is carved had been chiselled down 
and prepared for the work, the rest of the rock surface 
remains in its natural state. 

The bas-relief consists of two figures — one much 
larger than the other — cut in relief of about four or 
five inches. I can only give the various dimensions 
by guess, as I had no means of measuring the figures, 
which were inaccessible without a ladder. But by 
dint of careful comparison I think my conjectural 
measurements are not very for wrong.- The larger 
figure is about twenty feet in height, the smaller about 
twelve, and the feet of the larger figure are about 
eight feet above the level of the stream which flows at 
the base of the rock. It seems to be a representation 
of some great personage, offering prayers or thankeK 
givings to a deity — the god, it diould seem, of com 
and wine. 

The design of both figures, thou^ somewhat rough 
m the outlme, owing to the coareeness of the material 
and to natural decay, is very good ; the anatomy is 
extremely well indicated, much aftmr the manner of 
the Assyrian sculptures. The left hand of the laiger 
figure is eq^edally well indicated, the delicate ontiise 
of the thumb articalatioxis being aduiirably; tendered. 



BAB-RELIEF— IBRESZ 



HamaUiite Bas-relief and Inaonptioo, on a Todc, at Ibnea. 


not in the coBventional style of the Egyptian sonlp^ 
tores, bat its if oopied direcfly from nature. The limbs 
of tim lai^ger figure are massy anil bulky, and in this 
point also the work reaesil:^ Assyrtan rather than 
Blgyptian seulptore. Tim is lepieimted with a 
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conical hat, or helmet, from which project four 
horns, two in front, two behind. The rim is formed 
by a flat band, and a similar band or ribbon runs 
round the hat above. A snake seems to be attached 
to the hat. The beard, which is thick and close-curled, 
runs up to the temples. The hair is of a similar 
character, disposed in rows of thick curls, but without 
ornament. 

Neither of the figures appears to have earrings. 
The god is clad in a close-fltting tunic, reaching half- 
way down the thigh, and turned up both in front 
and behind. The lower part of the arras, from 
above the elbow, is bare ; but while the fold of the 
tunic sleeve is represented on the left arm, it is 
omitted on the right arm. On the wrists are massy 
but plain bracelets. Bound the waist is a broad 
girdle ornamented with lines, something like arrow- 
heads. The legs, from the middle of th6 thigh down- 
wards, are bare; the muscles of the calf and the 
knees being well rendered. The god wears boots 
turned up in front, and bound round the leg above 
the ankle by thongs, and a piece of leather reaching 
half-way up the shin, exactly as it is worn to this day 
by the peasants of the plain of Cilicia, round Adana. 
In his outstretched left hand he holds a large handful 
of ears of bearded wheat, the wheat of the country, the 
stalks reaching the ground behind his left foot, which is 
stepping forward ; and between his feet is represented 
a vine stock. In his left hand he holds a duster of 
grapes ; two other larger dusters hang from the branch 
he is grasping, and behind him hangs a fourth duster. 
The expression of the &ce is jovial and benevolent, the 
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features well indicated, especially the highly aquiline 
nose. The lips are small and not projecting, and the 
moustache is short, allowing the mouth to be seen. 
The inscription is carved on the space between 
the face and the line of the arm, hand, and ears of 
wheat. 

In front of him stands the other figure. The expres- 
sion and character of feature in this is very different. 
The eye seems more prominent, the nose more curved, 
and flattened upon the face, the lips more projecting, the 
hair and beard equally, or even more, crisp, and thickly 
curled. On the head is a tall rounded cap. with flat 
bands round it, on which square plates, of gold perhaps, 
seem to be sewn. In front of the cap is an orna- 
ment of precious stones, such as is still worn by 
Oriental princes. The figure is clad in a long loose 
robe, covered with squares, and heavily fringed at the 
bottom.* A mantle embroidered below, and secured 
at the breast by a clasp of precious stones, covers 
the robe; round the waist is a girdle, from which 
hangs a heavy tassel or fringe. On the right leg, just 
below the fringe of the under robe, appears to be the 
lower part of the trousers, and the feet are shod with 
shoes curved up in front. One hand, with the fore- 
finger erect, is extended in front of the face as if in 
the attitude of prayer or praise. A heavy collar or 
neckliKse encircles the neck ; it appears to be of rings 
or bands of gold, fixed around some other material. 
The end of the necklace hangs upon the shoulder. 

As in the Assyrian sculpture, perspective is 

* Gompare Deateroiimnv xxiL 12, and Nrnnben xt. 88 ; Idao ^ 
dMM of Aaron aa H k dooorib o d in Sxodna Axxifi. 
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partially neglected in the drawing of both diese 
fignres. 

Behind the smaller of the two there is also an in- 
scription, carved upon the smooth portion of the rock. 
Some of the characters in it are similar to those of the 
upper inscription. Some appear to be heads of animals ; 
one represents the head of a maa, the eye, beard, nose, 
and conical cap being very distinct. But this inscrip- 
tion is much obliterated, and I could not make out the 
first letter of the upper line. There is another inscrip- 
tion below the bas-relief, and just above the present 
level of the stream. This also seems to consist in 
great part of the heads of animals. 

A portion of the rock sur&ce has been smoothed for 
it, but it is so much obliterated, that it is impossible 
to make out a considerable part of it ; the outlines, 
even of the part I have represented, are faint and 
indistinct. The villagers said that there were yet 
other inscriptions, but below the present water level, 
and only visible when the stream is at its lowest, at 
the end of summer. 

The villagers knew no tradition conceming the 
bas-relief, and could give no information as to the 
ruins of any ancient town in the neighbourhopd^ ft 
is obvious, however, that Hie monument belongs to a 
period long previous to the settlement of tiie Greeks 
in this part of Asia Minor; and Ibrees with its 
magnificent stream (whose pure, ioe-oold waters 
would be so grateful during the burning keat of 
summer), with its forests, and the wide egtent of 
fiBftile laiD^ below it, might well have the 

fovourhie sunmier residue of some prin^ of ansieiit 
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times^ who desired to display by this monamexit his 
devotion and gratitude. 

The name of the village is derived from the 
Persian l-jT “ water,” “pouring,” the participle 
of ** to pour.” The same words are also used 

as a composite noun substantive, and mean ** a vessel 
for pouring water,” “ a waterspout.” 

This place was visited in 1737 by Otter, the 
Swedish traveller, who had been sent to the East by 
the French minister, Le Comte de Mancepas. He 
states that the river of Eregli rises from the moun- 
tains of Ardouste, three hours from Eregli He 
mentions the sudden increase of the river, almost 
immediately after its rise, and says it sinks into a 
hollow rock called “ Doudne ” (Duden), at the foot of 
the Mounts Bouzoglan and Bulgar, opposite “EAra 
Bouna ” (Kara Bounar). “ On a tailld dans le rocher 
oh est sa source, une figure d’homme qa*on appelle 
‘Abris.* L*on vent que ce soit une corruption du 
nom d’un certain * Abrinos,* seigneur de oe lieu. H 
tient dans nne main quelques ^pis, et dans Tautre 
deux grappes de raisin.” 

The people told him that this water petrified 
okti^ts, and showed him a caravanserai built of stone 
deposited by the water. Otter gives the same deriva- 
tion of the name ** Ibreez ” as above ; but, strange to 
aay, he makes no mention whatever of the inscrip- 
tions. The peasants of tibat time must have been in 
a &r more prosperous condition than at present, for 
Otter speaks of the abondaoce of '.fruit and vege- 
tables. ^ He was toM fibat more tiian elgh^ (111) sorts 
<xf peats grew thereV* His Torkisfa was not at foalli 

s 
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for he was a consammate Oriental linguist, and had 
with him a Turkish teacher, so that the eighty sorts of 
pears must be regarded as an Oriental hyperbole. 

Otter's description of the bas-relief is, with trifling 
exceptions, correct so far as it goes, but it is, so to 
speak, a mere reference. A longer account of it, 
though neither complete nor quite accurate, was given 
about a century later by the Prussian Major Fischer, 
who, in 1839-40, was engaged with a party of Prus- 
sian engineer officers under the celebrated Moltke 
in making a survey of Asia Minor. The account, 
together with an engraving of the bas-relief, is given 
in Ritter's “Erdkunde” (18 Theil, iii. Bnch, West 
Asien). But the drawing does not do justice to the 
subject, the copy of the longest inscription is de- 
fective and inaccurate, and the other inscriptions are 
not noticed. Even the name of the village is given 
incorrectly. It is not luoria, as in En^rt's map, but 
Ihreezj as Otter gives it. 

It seems, however, that Migor Fischer was obliged 
to copy the inscription in haste, and from a distance, 
and he admits that a more accurate examination of 
the monument is to be desired. He suggests tiliat 
perhaps some portion of the inscription may be in 
cuneiform characters, and thns seme explaiiatian 
about the figures may be obtained. The charactm, 
however, are Hamathite, that mysterious language 
which has hitherto baffled all attempts to interpiet» 
and of which no bilingual inscription hfua, 1 believe, 
been es yet discovered. 

On to my host’s house I fband that a 

oome firom Ereg^i with on^rs to exact 
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the arrears of taxes from the villagers. He was 
talking with one poor fellow, who with tears in his 
eyes was protesting that he had nothing left. “ You 
have your garden/* said the zaptieh, “sell that I** 
“Janum (my dear fellow),*’ replied the man, “only 
find me a purchaser, and I will sell it.** It is piteous 
to see the way in which these poor people are treated; 
the^^ complain bitterly, but th(*y submit without 
resistance. Their temperament, their religion, their 
training, all tend to this end. And yet they are a 
brave and high-spirited race. The Government gave 
them little or no help in iheir sore need, and now all 
that IS cared for is to exact the taxes I and for this the 
little “air* they have is taken. No wonder if the 
Turkish peasant be careless and indolent. 

The mnkhtar seemed much dejected. Well, indeed, 
he might be. Even their honey must pay the dlma 
In this beautiful flowery district almost every house 
has one or two hives of bees,* and the honey is of 
excellent quality, but “ Sic vos non vobis.** Let ns 
hope that the fiery trial of 1876-7 may bring about a 
change for the better in the position of these un* 
fortunate men. 

I was delighted with my visit to this lovely spot; 
it is one of the most romantic and beautiful plac^ 1 
ever saw. High above, but out of sight from the 
village, tower the mighty ridges of Bnighar Dagh. 
In front is the beautifiil hilly district through whi<^ 
we had oome, full of villages. The green orchards 
and gardens of Eregli seem quite close, and ikrther to 
the left tile great pbun extends in an unbroken level 
all the way to Kagaman. 

8 2 
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The Ibreez Biver is famed for its fish. On our way 
back we saw a man fishing with a casting net in the 
stream. He had caught several fish, but he was on 
the opp>osite side of the river, and too far off for mo 
to see what the speQies was. From the description 
given by the villagers it could not be trout, and I 
could only perceive that the fish were very silvery, 
and had a broad square tail. The cultivated land of 
Ibreez is not extensive, and although there is abun- 
dance of water, the position of the land will not admit 
of irrigation. 

We reached Eregli in three and a quarter hours, 
and at once called upon the kaimakam, who gave 
orders that baggage horses should be provided 
for me next day. The Government mail to Con- 
stantinople was to leave next morning, and I wrote 
several letters to send by it. But I had much 
difficulty in posting them. It was necessary to give 
them to the mudir of the telegraph. But at sunset he 
had retired to his house, and his house was far away 
on the outskirts of the town, fully three-quarters of 
an hour from the khan, for Eregli is a very strag- 
gling place. We wandered up and down lanes, 
between high walls of mud-brick, and overshadowed 
by great trees, till I thought we should never reach 
our destination. The song of the ni^tingale re- 
sounded in every quarter, accompanied, it is true, by 
a hoarse ohorus of frogs. The night was chill and 
damp after the hot day, exactly the temperature to 
bring on fever. Arrived at the mudir's houses we 
found that he was absent, but a neighbour who was 
waiting fer him received ns. In the oomae of oon- 
versation he told me that nhm ^brmerly a rloli 
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aod flourishing place ; but it lay on the line of route 
between Constantinople and Syria, and after the con- 
quest of Syria and Egypt by Sultan Selim II. the ill- 
disciplined troops of those times used to commit such 
atrocities as they passed through, that the population 
fled, and Eregli gradually decayed. The material of 
the buildings being mostly unbaked mud-brick, there 
would be no remains of architecture. He added that 
Eregli contains only about COO houses, and under 
3000 inhabitants. There are about fifty Armenian 
families and a very few Greeks. At last, tired of 
waiting, I rose to go away, when our new acquaint- 
ance brought us to another house, where at last we 
found the mudir, who took charge of my letters. It 
was near midnight when we returned to the khan, 
nearly three hours having been occupied in posting 
my letters 1 

The price of provisions in Eregli is very low, e. g. 
ten eggs for 1 piastre (not so much as 2^.). A very 
large pot of milk, enough for half-ardozen people, 
ly piastre; and it was excellent milk, pure and un- 
adulterated. Adulteration of food is most severely 
punished, indeed it is practically unknown in Turkey. 
Excellent bread, better than most English baker’s 
bread, costs 1 \ piastres per oke. Leavened bread, 
however, is to 1^ had only in the towns ; meat, 4 to 6 
idastres; butter, 12 piastres; sugar, 3 piastres ; cheese, 
4 piastres per oke. The oke is equivalent to 400 
drams Tntk, and weighs 2f lbs. avoirdupois. At 
present the T. 1/. contains 106 piastres = 18s. Eng.* 

* Itmaj iMintwwtiag to QompMfioaM of th» prion dftteMpMt with 
tiion of tbo praodot dkf in Tnriuj. 

The Boron do Tott,wlio wtote hio'llriBolniowtef^ivqpdf/obeoltf 
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June lOM. — ^Various visitors called, amongst them 
Salih Effendi, oar medical friend, and the priest of the 
Armenian community. He is a fine-looking man, 
and was treated very courteously by the Turks who 

century back, informs us that the ^ asper,” of which there were three to 
the '* para," was worth six deniers or one demi sol of France, equal to 2i 
centimes ; but that a deduction of 20'per cent, must be made in conse- 
quence of debasement. 

The “ asper,” therefore, was worth 2 centimes, and the piastre 2 francs 
40 centimes. A hundred years earlier the piastre was worth nearly 
the double of this. This we learn from a traveller named Foullet, who 
published an account ol his travels in 1G68. “Thirty-five or forty 
^aspers' made at most from 25 to 30 French sols.” He says that at Van 
he expended for himself and Ins horse one piastre per week. 

The physician, Paul Lucas, who travelled m the Levant by command 
of Louis XIV., in the years 1705-6-15, says that at Smyrna partridges 
were sold at 1 sol each ; woodcocks at J i sol. At the village of Kourou 
Kaidji, not far from Baluk Hissar, the “ katerji,** who accompanied the 
travelkr, bought a fine horse for 16 piastres. 

'i'he “seymens ” (foot soldiens) who were stationed in the forests for the 
protection of travellers, usea to exact 4 paras from every Christian. 

When Paul Lucas was leaving Cavalla, he met, at |^me 200 paces from 
the town, a janissary, who attacked him, pistol in hand. *' I drew out,” he 
says, “ one of my own pistols in order to obtain satisfaction for this aflront, 
but my valet, who was a sworn enemy of firearms, gave him 8 paras, with 
which the rascal was so well contented that he went off at full gallop, firing 
his two pistols m the air." 

One may perceive what influence ** paras ” could exert in Turkey in 
those days. 

The same traveller writes, “ At a village five hoars ftom Ferrd, six of ns 
dined for 4^ sols, and even filled our fiaska. It may be imagined that we 
did not Cue luxuriously ; but is it poeeible to obtain at lees cost eggi^ 
butter, cheese, and above all good wine, of which we were not sparing 
About the middle of lest century, when the piastre was worth about 
8 francs, the following were the prioee of oertain artiolea 

At Trabiaonde, wrought copper cost 80 paras the ** oka ** (2| lbs. avoir- 
dupois) ; walnuts, 7 or 8 paras per thousand. 

At Biaeh, in the same provinoe, Egyptain rioe cost 60 paras per " kUe h ” 
of 40 okes ; the rioe of Philippopoli, 40 pane ; ** Ftaatounna " (dried and 
spioed beef) coet 10 pans per oke, sold by retail; blactk eUvea^ 4 to 6 
paras peroke; greenolivei^ 18 to 14 paras; Orimean butter of first quality, 
20 to 22 pans per oke; filberts, 80 to 100 paras ptf “ quintal.*' 

At Queraeh, a place seven to eight bours fniitji|lnQpei^|dittlu of waliiat 
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chanced to enter my room while he was there. They 
all called him Papas Effendi.'* He breakfieisted with 
me, and before leaving gave me his blessing in a long 
Armenian prayer, and ended with the Lord's Prayer 
in Turkish. Then he wished me a safe return to my 

wood 8 feet long, 2k feet wide, and 6 inohes thick, cost 25 to 80 paras 
each. Similar planks of plane wood cost 16 to 16 paras. 

Joists of oak 6 feet long and 8 inches in diameter oost 8 to 4 paras each. 
Planks of fir wood, narrow and thin, for construoting eeilinga, oost from 
40 to 60 paras per hundred. 

The authority for these prices is a book on the oommeioe of the Black 
Sea, written by Peyaaonel, a French tnraller. In abont 1760. 

The same writer says that at Sinope a ship of war of two decks, pierced 
for seventy cannous, and launched with her masts, bnt wltiiont rigging, 
sails, or guns, oost only 16,000 to 16,000 piastres. A trading veoael of 
three masts could he built for 1800 piastres. 

In 1667 a Turkish galleon was wrecked in the harbonr of Alexandria. It 
was secured by fourteen anchors ; the cables parted, as they had become 
rotten from having been left nine months in the water. *' The Turks,” 
says Tbevenot, ” had never built so fine a galleon as this, not even that of 
the Sultana, which was captured a few yean ago by the Knighra of 
Malta, and which was so lofty that the cross-trees (?) of the MaJe—n 
galleys did not come up to her deck.” She had been built at Constanti- 
nople, and had oost about 38,000 piastres, but was alrsady old. ** EQie 
wee armed with 40 guns, and could carry 8000 men. On her flret voyage 
from Conatantinoide to Alexendria, this galleon had on board 2600 
people.” 

In 1820 a vessel built at Sinope cost 226,000 francs, withoat «*«»««« cr 
rigging. 

The seine traveller, Thevenot, tells ns what was the rent of rooms in the 
at Constantinople. 

"Tbesekhans,** he says, **aTB for lodging the meroheixta. If yon wish 
for any of the romns in them you must speak to the porter of the kb*" 
(the Oda Badii), who keeps the keys of them ; you must give him a i or 
4 {eoetre for the ** opening,” os they call it i and as long as yon remain 
yon pay an asper, or two or ihree per day, according to the rent 
fined. Storoiooma for goods are let in the aaxne way. Thevenot died In 
1067. 

The fteight of ahip]^^ a e s gia ^ao to have been wy low. The Rev. 
Fathor Xkmbdan, a eayn of 8. ]>enia, who mode a Joomiqr to Jeroaiilem 
in 1661, dhorteied a amMl veoael to eqnvay him fttan GUden to Jafi^ a 
Aobonm of aesne ISO at a eoat of 6 iMseo^ 
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home. He said that his flock were very poor, and I 
gave him a little money for the poorest. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining muleteers, so 
that 1 could not start till after midday, and even on 
this high plateau the heat during the middle hours of 
the day is at times overpowering. 

The people of the khan, including our poor little 
attendant Osman, seemed sorry that we were leaving 
so soon, and indeed I have been much pleased with 
my stay in this wretched, decayed, little place. These 
poor Armenians have treated us very kindly. 

Whilst waiting for the baggage horses I made a 
sketch of Hassan Dagh from the window of our room. 
This great extinct volcano rises in two abrupt pyra- 
midal summits to the height of 8000 feet. It is quite 
insulated, and is still covered half-way down with snow. 

On the N.W. of Eregli are marshes jrhich extend 
for an hour and a half’s ride; a little beyond are 
others, greater and impassable; but the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town is marshy, and the sickly 
odour of the marsh was plainly perceptible, even 
in the daytime. A salt efflorescence covered the 
plain, and the distance displayed a very vivid mirage. 
In front of us were the two extinct volcanoes of so 
symmetrically regular a fotm, which I have before 
mentioned. Our muleteers called them both by the 
same name. Mount Mekkeh ; one of them they said 
was the Talla of Kara Bounar, but 1 must have 
mistaken his words, for when I examined it with the 
tdescope 1 saw that it was only a mass of talk dost, 
ntterly devoid of vegetation, and so not fitted ior 
pasturage. 

As we emoged from the marsh Vegetation 
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the plain began to improve. The flowers were tm^ 
wonderful in quantity and colour. There were flowers 
of various tints of red and yellow, eight to ten species 
at least, and amongst them some of the most brilliant 
red or yellow that can be conceived. There were 
flowers of crimson, orange, and scarlet, mauve, pink, 
and lake; it was a veritable flower garden! Yellow 
trefoil and clover grew in the greatest profusion. 
I could understand, now that 1 had seen this plain, 
how the villagers could have kept the great number 
of sheep and cattle of which I had been told. 

The heat soon began to diminish, and as we 
mounted the hills that skirted the plain an easterly 
breeze swept across the wide expanse, delightfully 
cool, and laden with fragrance. Dark streaks of 
violet and green marked the position of distant EregU. 
The shadows cast by the clouds were like violet 
velvet. The snow on the mountains glittered like 
silver, and the contrasts of colour on the volcanic 
hills around were wonderfully beautiful. I could see 
fully 30 miles back along the snowy peaks and ridges 
of Bulghar Dagh ; Karajah Dagh lay due N. ; Hassan 
Dagh, N.E. by N. ; Allah Dagh, over Nigdeh, &r 
away on the N.E. by E. ; it was a landscape full of 
grandeur, and indescribably beautiful withal. 

At 4.30 P.M. we reached a Turkman encampment, 
and were received very kindly. These people were 
suffering much firom marsh fever and ophthalmia. Un- 
fortunately I had no sulphate of zinc, but I gave them 
some quinine. Poor fellows ! they too had lost almost 
everytiiing, yet they did not wish to take any recom- 
paise for die refreshment they gave ue^ but 1 maisted 
on their receiving it. 
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1 had an opportunity here of examining the round, 
felt-oovered Turkman tents; they are very convenient, 
but difficult to describe. The centre piece of the roof 
is a strong hoop of hard wood, five to six feet in 
diameter, on the inner circumference of which a 
number of ribs are fixed, passing through a central 
disc of wood. In the outer cfrcumference of the hoop 
a number of separate ribs can be inserted, so as to 
curve downwards like the ribs of an umbrella when 
opened, and thus a roof is formed twelve to fourteen 
feet in diameter, and combining great strength with 
lightness. 

The wall is formed of separate pieces of lattice, 
made of ribs which are fastened together, not by pegs 
or nails, but by short thongs of hide with a knot at 
either end, so that the whole piece of lattice work is 
most flexible, can be easily closed up when the tent is 
struck, and is transported without injury". 

In order to set up the tent, the curved ribs are 
inserted in the outer circumference of the hoop, the 
separate sets of lattice are tied together in a circle, 
thus forming the wall, and the roof ribs are firmly 
lashed to it above. This framework, when fixed 
together, is very firm, and additional steadiness is 
given by the form of the lattice work, which bends a 
little inwards at the middle, and thus the wall of 
lattice projects a little at top and bottom, in the shape 
of a dice-box. 

The whole is then covered with thick and heavy 
felt cloths, called “ kedji ” (or ** ketohe '*), eight small 
or six lai^ being required. These are firmly sewn to 
the fitaiework, and to eadi other, and^ thqa a tent is 
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formed impervious to wind and weather (even a Are 
can be lighted in it), and it can be kept cool in 
summer by removing some of the side cloths. 

These tents are the only dwellings of the nomad 
Turkmans, who in winter frequent the plains, and as 
summer advances gradually migrate higher and higher 
into the mountains, for the sake of pasturage. The 
frames are made principally at Kaisariyeh, and cost 
about 250 piastres; each pair of ribs in the lattice 
work costs, when fixed, about 2^ piastres. The felt 
cloths are made at Nigdeh, Bor, and the neighbour- 
hood, and cost about GO piastres each. Considering 
the amount of work in them, the price of these tents 
is amazingly low. 

We left the camp at 5.45 p.m. The road was 
over rounded marble hills, the marble cropping up 
in great white sheets, and this formation extends 
over many square miles. In the centre of this dis- 
trict lay the village of Devleh, at which we in- 
tended to pass the night ; but the ride was far longer 
than we had anticipated, and the route most un- 
interesting. There was not so much as even a bush, 
nothing but scanty grass or herbage; the sameness 
and loneliness of the district were most strange. In 
bad weather a man might easily be lost in this 
strangely monotonous bit of country, and in winter, 
travellers not unfrequently perish in the snow. A few 
piles of stones have been heaped up at intervals along 
the road, to serve as landmarks, bnt they are far apart, 
and of ioanfficient height. We could not have found 
the way had the night been dark; but the moqu 
shone bit|^tly, and at ifoout 9 we readied our 
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destination, and were lodged in the Government House, 
close to the river. Devleh is in a deep ravine in these 
marble hills, through which runs a small stream, and 
there is here also a perennial spring, the only one 
within a distance of eight to ten hours’ ride all round. 
In the valley, along the stream, is a small extent of 
cultivated land, but it was always from their flocks 
that the people derived their chief support. The 
position of the place is very inaccessible, being many 
hours from any other village, in a sterile and inhos- 
pitable wilderness, seamed with deep ravines. 

Before 1873, Devleh contained 700 houses, now only 
about 200 are inhabited, the rest are deserted, and fast 
falling or fallen to ruin. The famine began in 1873, 
owing to want of rain ; but the people might have tided 
over this had it not been for the destruction of their 
flocks and herds. The winter of 1 873-4 was terribly 
severe, the snowfall unprecedented in the^ memory of 
living man, and 48,000 sheep and goats are said to 
have perished ! They had 400 pairs of oxen, of these 
about 6 per cent, survived the winter ; each house had 
owned a cow or two, only some 6 per cent of these 
remained. And then they were reduced to the most 
dreadful straits, deaths from downright starvation 
became terribly frequent, many perished in the attempt 
to reach Koniah or Adana. They ate grass, herl^ 
the leaves of what few bushes they could find (fhere 
is scarcely a tree within a dozen hours round I). At 
last, some in their despair tried to satisfy the pangs of 
hunger by grinding down and eating a kind of day 
which they found in some of the limestone rocks ; and 
then tiie mortality became threefold g^^ater. A Turk 
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whom we met at EregU, named ‘‘Hallam Ogloa,’* 
took a specimen of this stuff to show to the Governor 
of Koniah ; he tried his utmost to obtain aid for the 
poor starving creatures, but all in vain, the distress 
was so widespread and severe, that the wretched pro- 
vincial authorities were utterly paralyzed. And indeed, 
even had money and food been at hand, — which was 
not the case, — very little could have been done, owing 
to the lack of organization and means of transport The 
few inhabitants who remain are those who were once 
rich. Hitherto they have had something to sell, either 
cooking utensils or carpets, &c., but now absolutely 
nothing is left to them. The poor have emigrated, or 
are dead ; those who were formerly rich are reduced to 
the eztremest indigence ; they live on money borrowed 
from the merchants with whom they used to do 
business. Their wealth consisted in their flocks, but 
these are all gone; the coming harvest will support 
life, but there will be no surplus to seU. The Govern- 
ment gave them seed last autumn, otherwise they 
could not have sown any of their land, but last year 
the taxes had been ezact^ by the most violent means, 
and this year the same course would be pursued, but 
the unfortunate men have literally nothing left to sell, 
and the money-lenders will make them no more 
advances. They did so before, in hope of being repaid 
at last year’s harvest. Now, even that resource is 
stopped. Such was the ead tale told me by some of 
Ihe villagers. 

The representative of the kaimakam came to eee if 
we needed any help thmi him, but all we required was 
a little ohdroMl for our and ajar of water* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DERBE. KA^AMAN. 

Jum IIM. — A young Armenian offered to guide me 
to the site of an old town, but as he admitted that 
there was nothing whatever to be seen but merely the 
position of the walls, I preferred to go to some rock- 
tombs farther up the valley of the stream which flowed 
past the village. It proved to be a precipitous rock, 
perfectly honeycombed with tombs ; but only the 
lower chambers could be reached. A large, square 
shaft, conducted from the entrance chamber to the 
upper ranges of tombs, but it had been blocked up by 
a great stone, which prevented all acceife, andl re- 
turned disappointed. 

Left Devleh at 10 . 30 a.h., our course was along the 
valley of the stream ; there was here a little cultiva- 
tion, but the hills around were merely covered with 
sparse herbage, and not so much as a bush varied the 
monotony of the landscape. This is the character of 
the whole district for some eighteen to twenty miles 
round Devleh. It is a dreary region of rounded hills of 
no great elevation, formed of conglomerate or white 
marble, good perhaps for pasturage, but not pleasant 
to look upon. About two hours after we had left 
Bevkh, heavy thunderstorms began to break in all 
directionB around us. At intervals we passed through 
small phuos anddst the hiila, and at last oa^ to the 
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edge of the great plain. Finding here a beantifhlly 
grassy spot, we halted to allow the horses to graze, 
and Weltered ourselves in the entrance of a cave hard 
by, for the limestone and conglomerate of this district 
are fall of caves. The great level expanse, chequered 
with brilliant colours, stretched out l^fore us ; it was 
full of fine pasture, but only a few camels and cattle, 
under the charge of a barbaric-looking herdsman, were 
to be seen ; they were almost the only animals we 
had seen all day. The masses of flowers upon the 
plain gave a rich glow of colour to its surface for 
miles upon miles together. The principal tints were 
mauve and the brightest conceivable yellow. Tired 
by the journey, I dozed, but awoke completely chilled. 
In this beautiful but most treacherous climate pre- 
caution is very necessary; one of our sourijis slept 
at the same time for about an hour, became chilM, 
and awoke with a shivering fit of ague ; fortunately a 
large draught of hot tea, hnd a sudoHfic at night, 
prevented anything more serious. The position of a 
sick man in this country, whether native or stranger, 
is truly pitiable, for the commonest convenieneies of 
civilized life are lacking, and what would perhaps be 
onfy an indisposition in other more favoured countries, 
dften has a fatal termination here. 

We left our resting place at 3 . 60 p. 11 ., and reached at 
sunset the hamlet of Serpek, which 1 had been advised 
to visit, on account of a fine ancient sarcophagus buried 
there. It rained heavily nearly all the way, but the 
road was very easy ; it lay thmgh rounded hilkr of 
white marble, whm contour was soft and flawing, 
very diltoedt to-lihe rou|^ and jagged outlines cd the 
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limestone ranges, or the abrupt, precipitous peaks of 
the volcanic chains. 

The marble appeared in very large sheets on the 
surfeoe of the soil, the scenery resembled that around 
Devleh. There was not a tree, not even a bush, for 
the whole distance, but abundance of fragrant and 
aromatic herbs, and floWhrs of every colour in 
astonishing quantity ; of grass there seemed to be but 
little. It was over these wide-extended hills, and 
-over the plain, that the vast flocks of these poor 
people — their only wealth — once used to feed. We 
descended into the plain by a steep, rocky ravine; 
a deer, startled at our approach, quickly bounded up 
the hill-side. Serpek lay below us, separated from the 
great plain by a screen of low marble bills. It is a 
tchiftlik *’ (farm or hamlet), eight hours distant from 
Eregli, belonging to Devleh, situated opposite the 
S.W. extremity of Karajah Da^, and esfemtly opposite 
the larger of the two extinct volcanic cones whose 
form is of such strange regularity. Part of the village 
is on the plain, surrounded by very fertile land, part on 
a small outlying hill. Dn the pkin^ abont a quarter 
of a mile from the hill, and surrounded by houses 
and oomfields, is the spot where the fiunoaa 8arco<> 
phaguB lies buried. The villagers agreed to open part 
of it for me to morrow, as 1 carried an order from the 
Kaimakam of Ere^ directing them to give me every 
assistance *‘para ylan” <oa payment), and this was 
soon arrang^ for 1 found l^m very leosonable. 
We were lodg^ in the house of the nuikhtav; the 
quarteie were tolerably eemfortabH but tbo as 
usual, too nomeroDS to be pleasant. 
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Of course, at evening the villagers collected to visit 
us and taste our coffee. They seemed a very good set 
of fellows, but not much information could be obtained 
from them; some of them were in tolerable circum- 
stances, but most had lost all their flocks. They said 
they belonged to Devleh, but much preferred Serpek ; 
unfortunately the water supply here was pi'ecarious. 
They sometimes removed to Devleh in winter. Their 
land was very fertile, only requiring rain ; this year the 
harvest would be excellent, while as for grass “ there 
was enough of it for a thousand horses,** and, as we saw 
next day, this was perfectly true. I inquired about 
the water supply ; they said it came ^from the cisterns 
of the old city, which are very numerous and well 
made, being built of hewn stone, and lined with dark 
red cement. From my own observations, and their 
replies to my questions, I am convinced that this is 
the site of Derbe (Acts of the Apostles) ; indeed^ the 
present name is but a corruption of the ancient name. 
“ Derbe ’* would very often be called “ Derve *' by the 
country people ; this was probably the real pronuncia- 
tion, just as the modem Greeks give the sound of our 
letter “ v ** to the “ The next step would be to 
reverse the “ r ” and “ v,” this is extremely common ; 
we met with an instance two days later at the village 
of “ SldSvre,*' which was quite as often called “Siderve.” 
The last step would be to change the “ r ’* into an " 1,'* 
and thus ** Derbe ” becomes Devleh ^ ! Upon asking 
the mukhtar, ** Who founded the village of Devleh ? *' 
Oh 1 ** 8^, ** the people were obliged to remove 

from this place many years ago, deh-h-h-h eter bo 
many yearb ago, ftrotn want of water.** I presume that 
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they explored the country all around in hope of finding 
a perennial spring, but the only spring for a distance 
of eleven hours all round is the perennial fountain at 
Devleh. Therefore they deserted the old site, and 
removed to the new, but still preserved a corrupted 
form of the old name. No doubt when the houses of 
the old city fell to ruin, a great part of the water 
supply would be lost, as the rain-water could not 
enter the cisterns to any great extent. The Devleh 
river depends upon snow and rain ; when it flows with 
a full stream (as this year) the villagers fill some of 
the cisterns, and the water lasts for a long time, “a 
year or two,’* they said. But often the stream is 
scanty, or quite insufficient. They said that Serpek 
was very healthy, and its air salubrious. 

Although the pasturage was so rich, 1 did not expect 
to find the butter of any better quality than usual in this 
country ; but, to my surprise, our host’s Wife produced 
some which was equal in every way to the best farm- 
house butter in England. Our host explained their way 
of keeping butter and com. The earth is their store- 
house; the butter is packed in jars with salt, and 
buried in the corn-pits. These are round pits, some- 
times lined with stone, but more often only a layer of 
straw is placed at the bottom, then layers of wheat 
and straw alternately; round the sides, and on the 
top, a thick layer of straw is placed, and the earth 
fill^ in over aU. They said that wheat thus stored 
kept perfectly well, and contracted no earthy taste, 
and certainly their bread was very good. 

l%e conversation turned upon wages; and I found 
that our cavass only received 200 piastres per month 
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(about 348.). The G-oyernment is supposed to find 
arms and clothing for the zaptiehs (only the **old*’ 
clothes are issued to the men as new/' and the differ- 
ence of course embezzled by the provincial authorities). 
An allowance is also given to feed the man's horse, but 
the cavass must provide his own horse. It is miser- 
able pay for a man who probably has a family to 
keep, and, naturally, the article which the Gk>vemment 
gets for its 200 piastres a month is not usually first- 
rate. But amongst the cavasses who at various times 
escorted me, I met several whom I could not help 
admiring. Without the shadow of what we should 
call education, perhaps at most merely knowing how 
to read, they yet had the courteous and dignified 
bearing of gentlemen ; they were good-natured and 
obliging, sober and enduring, in short, good specimens 
of a race which, in spite of its many faults, has many 
admirable qualitiea 

From this hamlet of Serpek, and from Devleh, the 
Government, I was told, raises about T. 2000/. every 
year. 

Upon my inquiiy as to the climate in winter, they 
said that it was usually very severe, and cases of 
travellers perishing in the snow were of constant 
occurrence. In winter too, the wild animals, especially 
the wolves, were very dangerous. It was unsafe to 
go far from the villages alone at that season, as the 
wolves were in packs of five or six, and would attack 
a single person. They did great mischief to Ihe flocks, 
in spite of the ferocious and huge dogs, of which every 
household possesses two or three. The villagers men* 
tioned anpther animal, which seemed to answer to^ 

T a 
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the description of the hyena. The leopard is not 
found here, he is a dweller in the mountains. Their 
account of the wild animals was confirmed by the 
people at Karaman, Maden Shohir, and other places. 

These people of course lost most of their animals, like 
all tlieir neighbours, but they saved more, and were not 
reduced to the same appalling misery as the people of 
Devleh. In winter they can do no out-door work; all 
that can be done is to look to their cattle and flocks ; 
so they store up a good stock of fuel and make them- 
selves comfortable, and, indeed, I can well imagine that 
before 1873-4 they were most comfortably off. They 
would always have a little milk and yaourt, they had 
the cheese and butter made in the summer, or such of 
it as they kept for home use. After the dime had 
been paid, and seed set apart for next year’s sowing, 
they kept an ample supply of graiu for their own use, 
and what they sold would supply the little money 
needed for coffee, sugar, and tolnicco (the latter is 
now becoming an expensive article for them) ; the 
women, who do almost all the work, spun the wool of 
the sheep and the hair of the goats, and wove excellent 
garments, and in almost every house in better days 
excellent “ killim ” carpets, good “ yorghans ” (quilted 
coverlets), plenty of copper dishes and casseroles might 
be seen ; in every way they were in a better position 
than the peasants farther west, who were less pastoral, 
and depended almost entirely upon agricnlture ; their 
hospitality, too, was famed ; but now all this is over, 
for this district, and indeed the whole interior, has 
received a blow fix>m which it will require many years 
to recover. I said that the women do most of ^e 
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work, indeed, if it were possible, the men would even 
lay upon them the task of ploughing and cultivating 
the laud. As I have before obseiwed, the men arc, 
generally speaking, a lazy, faineant set ; give them 
their coffee and tobacco, and they will sit and gossip 
all day long, and leave the care of eveiything to 
their wife or wives. I must, however, admit that 
polygamy is not common amongst them. 

June 1.2th , — Rose soon after daybreak. It was a 
lovely, breezy day, and the sun not too hot. Went 
out to examine the few inscriptions in the village. 
The only two I could decipher were funereal. On a 
large stone forming part of a gateway near our lodging, 
is the following, rudely scratched : — 

KCBOHeillOANNOY 
KAinCTPOYCTPATOPOC 
KAITAPAClOYH'P * • • * AYTOIC 

On a very large stone, now broken into two parts, 
and used as a partition in one of the cottages, is this : — 

*EN0AKATAKITE 
MAPIAHAAMnP’S > 
KOMSMNHMHC 
XAPI 

The only impression likely to be of interest, was a 
fragment of a long inscription. It was built into a 
wall and difficult to reach. I took a paper impression 
of it, but it was too much defaced to read. 

Next 1 visited the site of the old city. It is on the 
sides and top of a low, rounded, marble hill, and is 
separated from the great plain by a screen of similar 
hills of somewhiijt greater eievatioii. Hie whole hill, 
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is covered by a vast accumulatioD of blocks of white 
marble, hewn and unhewn. The greater part of the 
town was built of these unhewn blocks, fixed together 
with clay ; no mortar seems to have been employed, 
for I saw no wall or any remains of solid masonry, 
such as must have existed had mortar been employed. 
There were no remains of theatre or stadium, or 
aqueduct (for the latter there would be no spring 
within many miles’ distance) ; it is simply a great 
accumulation of large stones. Many lines of rough 
foundation wall extend into the plain, principally to- 
wards north and south. 1 saw no sculptured marble, 
no columns, no carving of any kind, except a few in- 
significant pieces. There are a few rock tombs in the 
hills about. A depression winding up the side and 
round the crest of the hill marks the line of road 
which formed the ascent to the acropolis. This was 
all that could be seen of ancient Derbe. I mounted 
to the crest of the marble hill farthest to the north, 
in order to make an outline of Karajah Dagh. The 
whole plain lay spread out before me like a vast 
carpet, backed by the volcanic chain some thirty miles 
distant. The lake Ak Gol, into which the river of 
Eregli flows, was visible about twelve miles distant, on 
N.E. by E. Mekkeh Dagh, the extinct crater, was at 
about same distance. One of the villagers told me 
that it was composed entirely of sand and fine earUi, 
(tu& dust). There being no rock in it, its gradual 
degradation by the rains has given to it its present 
curiously regular form ; the smaller crater, which is 
more to the N.E., is almost as regularly shaped. 
Tschihatckeff thus describes the lake pf 
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"The lake of Eregli, otherwise called Ak Gol or 
Bektik Gol, is at the western extremity of the vast 
marshy plain, which is itself only a side branch from 
the great plain of Koniah. The great marshes which 
surround this lake, especially on the N.E., render it 
almost impossible to determine its exact dimensions ; 
for often its waters unite with the marsh waters, and 
form only one narrow sheet, which in its ramifications 
sometimes reaches the neighbourhood of Bor and 
Hissar, more than 15 leagues distant from the true 
basin of the lake. In its normal condition the 
dimensions of the lake may be as follows: — Circum- 
ference, leagues; greatest length, from east to 
west 3 leagues ; greatest width, 2 leagues ; superficies, 
4 square leagues. The lake is about 3000 to 3300 feet 
above the sea; its waters are sweet, but in summer 
become warm and of a very disagreeable taste." 

The day was very lovely, a fine breeze from the 
N.W. tempered the fierce rays of the sun, and tiie 
marble hills presented a surface so easy for walking, 
that I soon found myself far away from the village 
and no living creature within sight or hearing. The 
loneaomeness, and at the same time the singular 
wildness and beauty of the countiy make a deep and 
abiding impression on the mind. 

After a long ramble 1 returned to the village, and 
proceeded to the site of the sarcophagus ; one end of it 
was uncovered. The villagers had dug a trench along- 
side of it, about fi feet deep and 2 \ feet broad, and 
into this 1 descended. 

The aaroc^ihagus was discovered about six yearn 
ago* by one of the villagers who was sinkiog a pit te 
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a com-store. He came upon it about two feet under 
the surface of the soil, and when the report of its dis- 
covery had been sent to Koniah, and thence to Con- 
stantinople, the Government commissioned an Euro- 
pean (from the description the villagers gave of him, 
an Austrian) to examine it. It is truly a fine monu- 
ment, though not of the purest style ; but for size, and 
richness of ornament it is very remarkable. It is over- 
loaded with elaborate ornamentation, but there is some 
very good work in it, and many of the figures of men 
and animals are of admirable design and execution. 
The lid and body are each cut out of a single block of 
white marble, so pure and of such good quality, that 
the grain of it is like the finest loaf sugar, and where 
the villagers had accidentally chipped off a little piece 
with their spades, it sparkled like the finest Carrara 
marble. Doubtless the neighbouring hills contain 
quarries of marble of fine quality. 

The sarcophagus lies nearly according to the car- 
dinal points ; its dimensions are : — 


ft in 

Length of lid 116 

Breadth of lid 6 3 

The pox tiou of aaroophagua laid bare waa in height 4 6 


But its base must be fully 3| feet more below ground, 
and it must have a solid concrete or masonry founda- 
tion. 

The villagers said, that on the arrival of the Euro- 
pean inspector and a Turkish officer, three sides of the 
sarcophagus were laid bare to the foundation, the 
remaining side was only opened a litle way down, as 
it seemed to be quite plain. They were ii]ie>ble ^ re- 
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move the lid, but they f^^nd that an opening had been 
already broken through the south side, large enough 
for a little boy to enter without his clothes. 

He found many bones inside, and brought out the 
skull of one of the persons who had been buried there. 
The European took one of the teeth, and then replaced 
the skull. The boy brought out also two glass bottles 
or jars, each about 1^ foot high. These they broke, 
but found only something like ashes *’ inside them, 
the remains, no doubt, of some one whose body had 
been burnt. Drawings were made of the figures, after 
which, the earth w^as filled in, and the villagers heard 
no more of the matter. 

I would gladly have caused the whole to be un- 
covered, but it would have required much time, and a 
great deal of negotiation. 1 should have been obliged 
to arrange for the cost of labour (which would have 
taken up seveial hours), and I must have purchased 
the growing crops of corn, for several square yards 
about (and this would also have occupi^ as much 
time as would suffice to purchase 1 00,000 quarters of 
grain in an English market!). Theu, too, there was 
a heavy wall of large loose stones across the west end 
of the sarcophagus, and the villagers were reluctant to 
move this, nor did I press them, for fear of some acci- 
dent. The cost of all this would not have been ruin- 
ous, but I could not well spare the time ; and even if 
uncovered, the position of the monument in a deep 
narrow excavation, would have prevented me from 
making a satisfactory drawing of it. 1 decided there- 
foie to renoain content with the part already laid bare, 
to make a drawing ci it, so far at least as to give some 
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idea of this very remarkable monument, and to obtain 
from the villagers who had seen the whole exposed, as 
full a description of it as I could. The diflQculty of 
drawing even the side now laid bare was very great. 
The trench was as deep or deeper than the chin, but so 
narrow that there was scarcely room to stoop, and 
I was obliged to guess at many details, by feeling for 
them ; as for proportion or perspective, it was im- 
possible to preserve them. Then, too, time passed 
quickly, and the curiosity of the villagers was a great 
impediment; they crowded round the edge of the 
trench, bringing down on me a quantity of loose earth, 
and every now and then one would approach a spot 
where the excavators bad piled up a quantity of the 
large loose stones from the wall. One of these set in 
motion, and falling into the trench, would have been 
sufficient to break the bones, or fracture the skull of 
the unlucky archaeologist labouring below; and ac- 
cordingly 1 charged my interpreter, as he valued my 
life, to keep them off from that spot at least; he 
had great difficulty in doing this; but an opportune 
shower of rain coming on, off they all went to my 
great delight, and left the field clear. 

On the lid of the sarcophagus and of one piece with 
it, are two colossal figures, male and female ; the male 
figure, half recumbent, is reclining on the left elbow. 
Under the outspread left hand is a roll half opened ; 
the right hand and arm embrace the neck of the 
female, who is leaning on the bosom of her husband, 
and resting on the left hip. Her right hand is broken 
off, the left hand holds either a handkerchief, or some- 
thing resembling it ; and the villageis said ^Uubt below 
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was the figure of a little child stretching out a band 
to grasp the handkerchief. The head of either figure 
is broken off. The female wears the ** stola/* with a 
broad sash across the bosom, and one end hanging 
from the left shoulder. The male figure is clad in 
a very voluminously wreathed “ toga.” 

At the corners on the south side of the lid are two 
erect figures, less than life-size, represented to the 
middle of the thigh, one male, one female, turned half 
round, as if regarding each other. The heads of both 
had been destroyed. Only a portion of the lid could 
be uncovered for me, in consequence of the heavy stone 
wall before mentioned, which ran across the feet of 
these figures. The flat surface of the lid below the 
figures has a deep projecting comice; under it is a 
compartment about a foot in depth, containing figures 
of men and animals in very high relief, indeed almost 
detached from the sur&ce of the marble. On the left 
side of the compartment opened was the figure of a 
griffin, forming the corner; next, a deer chased by 
dogs or wolves ; one has seized his ear, another one of 
the hind legs. Next comes a combat between a man 
armed with shield and lance, and a leopard. The 
figure of the leopard is admirably rendered; pierced 
by the lance, he is falling back wounded, but the fore- 
paw is extended to seize its enemy, and the fierce head 
is vainly striving to fasten upon the foe ; next comes 
the other comer figure, a man with shield extended, 
and uplifted arm, about to strike with some kind of 
weapon. The human figures are inferior to the animal; 
there is nothing like the beautiful design of the Xan- 
thian marbles; the executimi is conventional, the 
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figures resemble fat boys or stout cupids, rather than 
men able to fight with wild animals. Below this com- 
partment comes a second, filled with very elaborate 
ornaraentatioD. Below this second compartment comes 
the plain bottom of the lid. If the ornamentation on 
the lid be elaborate, tenfold more so is the ornamenta- 
tion on the body of the sarcophagus. Egg and acanthus, 
conch, teeth ornament, wreathed vegetable forms, &c., 
are there in endless profusion. Yet further below are 
two figures, male and female, about half life-size, 
standing one on either side of a sculptured door -, they 
arc evidently intended as portraits, but seemed un- 
finished, or as if the finishing touch had not been given, 
for the surface of the marble was still somewhat rough. 
The female wears the stola ; she leans her head sadly 
and pensively against the cornice of the door, and 
seems to be looking at her husband opposite; her 
right hand rests upon a bunch of grapes, which is sup- 
ported by a wreathed column ; her hair is very thick, 
and hangs on one side in massy curls ; on the other 
side a fiap of her headdress hangs upon the shoulder. 
The male figure is represented full face, the expression 
is grave and serious ; he wears no beard, but his thick 
curly hair is cut short in the Koman style. His toga 
is wound round him in an^)le folds, one arm is wrapped 
in it, the other rests upon the corner of the shelf above 
the door ; under this is a wreathed column. On the 
outside of this figure, at the comer of the sarcophagus, 
is a larger wreathed column with rich Corinthian 
capital, and above it a pilaster richly ornamented. 1 
think that the monument is of the time of the Anto- 
nines, but 1 saw no inscription upon it, nor could the 
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villagers say whether one existed or not. It is of a 
declining age of art, being, as I have said, overloaded 
with ornament, and in many parts of questionable 
taste. Still it is remarkable, and it is a pity some 
European museum does not possess it, rather than it 
should be lying in the moist earth of Lycaonia. 

The villagers said that the south side contained six 
compartments, with representations of combats, be- 
tween men on horseback, and men with animals ; of 
hunting scenes, &c. There were figures of lions, 
leopards, bears, elephants (?) (yet they did not seem 
to recognize the animal by my description), deer, wild 
boars, dogs in plenty, and of two kinds, greyhounds 
and common hunting dogs, hares, ^c. There was 
also “ a bird like a camel,** said one of my informants. 
He had served in the Crimean war, and had seen at 
Kertch the picture of one exactly like that on the 
sarcophagus ; this may be the ostrich. All the south 
side was filled up with similar compartments. 

Their account of the west side was more vague, but 
there too, they said, there were similar scenes, and 
three bearded figures, busts, and not so large as the 
figures on the side opened for me. The west side, 
which had been only opened about half-way down, was 
plain, baying merely the comice lines upon it. 

I could not succeed in making a satisfactory draw- 
ing of the sarcophagus, owing to the difficulty of its 
position, and was obliged to decide by touch what was 
the form of a great part of it. 

June 13fA. — Left Serpek at 7. 50 a.h. The weather 
was like the finest June weather in England. The 
air soft and balmy ; heavy rain during the night had 
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refreshed everything, and the corn was literally full 
of the most beautiful flowers. 

Our route was along the base of the marble hills 
that skirt the southern edge of the plain. Half an 
hour from Serpek we passed the village of “ Kalaat ” 
(“ the fort ’*), on the site of an old town. 

The soil of the plain is very rich, and an abundance 
of huge purple thistles grow all over it. Soon after 
9 A.M. we crossed the Devleh river; at the sides of 
the bridge are some fine slabs and pillars of limestone, 
and blue marble, and a white marble pedestal, but no 
inscription. We passed close to the little village of 
Kara Aghadj ; two hours distant to the right on the 
horizon was Aktcha Shehir, with its tall white minaret 
conspicuous afe-r off. As on my journey to Ibreez, the 
colours of the mountains were remarkably beautiful. 
One range of hills was of a light red, another lake, 
almost crimson lake, another reddish grey; one chain 
of mountains was of deep violet, another beyond indigo, 
while the distant mountains were of a faint bluish 
grey. 

Here we crossed a high ridge between two marble 
hills, and another very extensive reach of the great 
plain opened before us, bounded on the south by low 
hills, towards which the ^ound trended away in long 
undulations of red, yellow, brown, green, and black, 
over which the shadows of the clouds played, like so 
many great bands of coloured velvet. As we ad- 
vanced the vegetation became scanty, the flowers 
gradually ceased, till there was nothing but a little 
withered herbage; for there is no water whatever here, 
and even the heaviest rain&ll disappears almost imme- 
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diatelj, leaving the chalky soil parched and dry as 
before. 

Animal life was as scanty as vegetable. There was 
not a living creature, except some beetles in the path, 
and a few vultures soaring high overhead. Before us, 
and to all appearance quite close, was a green spot 
marking the site of Sidevre ; but in reality the village 
was nearly four hours distant, and it looked as if 
rising from some wide lake, so complete was the 
mirage. At midday we came to a solitary Turkish 
tomb, the resting place of a certain Hadji Ahmed. 
It bore the date of the Hejra 1232 = a.d. 1815; a 
few lines of poetry followed the man's name, but no 
further record. As I halted I could not help specu- 
lating, How did he die, that his friends buried him 
in this lonely spot? Did he meet with a violent 
death here ? ” — 1815 was a troublous time all the world 
over — “or did he end life's pilgrimage peacefully?" 
There is nothing to tell ; only his name and the date 
are written; but his last resting place is quiet enough, 
and not likely to be ever disturbed. A few yards 
beyond is a large ancient sarcophagus, the plaster still 
adhering to the interior of it. Both old and new 
proclaimed Death’s universal sway ! 

We had now reached the level portion of the plain; 
it extended in front five or six hours more to Kara- 
man, and nearly as far northwards to the very foot of 
Kara Dagh, which rose frt>m it abruptly, as some 
rocky island from the sea. But between ns and the 
monntidn lay an immense and impassable marsh, into 
which all the waters of the district drain; but this 
could not be seen from the low ground on whidi we 
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were, for the whole plain is here level as a billiard 
table. 

Looking back I saw the spot where we had crossed 
the marble ridge. It seemed quite close, although we 
had been riding without a halt, and at a fast pace, for 
nearly five hours. Far back beyond that, and now 
fading in the distance, was the great snow range of 
Bulghar Dagh; yet so clear was the atmosphere, that 
I could still distinguish the deep ravines in the moun- 
tain side, in one of which was Ibreez. 

As we approached Sidevre, cultivation gradually 
reappeared. Large herds of cattle covered the plain ; 
either the people had not suffered such heavy losses as 
their neighbours, or they have replaced what they had 
lost. We met two Armenian drovers with a herd of 
fine cattle, which they had bought on speculation, for 
sale to the villages farther east, and they told my 
interpreter they had been very successful, and bad 
made a good profit. 

We reached Sidevre at about 2 p.m. It is a large 
village of mud-brick houses, faced with a plaster of 
clay mixed with fine straw. 

Many fine hewn stones and blocks of marble, with 
a few columns, were lying in the streets, and 1 
observed a few inscriptions, but all were' obliterated 
and illegible. The people did not seem indined to 
be hospitable. We needed a shelter from the blazing 
sun, and some grass for our horses, but though many 
of the villagers passed us after we had dismounted and 
were waiting in the street, no one invited us to enter 
a house; and though payment was offered several 
times, it was long before we could ind|ioe anyone to 
bring a few bundles of grass. 
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The raukhtar of the village was sent for, but refused 
to come; evidently we were unwelcome visitors 1 
Our cavass gave the villagers a bad character ; they 
were ** all thieves, cattle-lifters, and horse-stealers,'* 
they were ** fena adam, keuteu/* &c. bad people, 
vicious," &c.). But I imagine that the real reason of 
their inhospitality was fear; seeing a cavass with 
us, they fancied they would be obliged to feed men 
and horses gratis. In this season of scarcity it is 
no slight thing to be obliged to find food for a number 
of hungry men and horses, and even our repeated 
offers of money failed to overcome their distrust. 

We could not, however, remain out in the sun, and 
our cavass forced open the door of the best empty 
house at hand, no very difficult thing in Turkey. 
We entered, and began to eat some of our own bread 
and the excellent Serpek butter we bad brought. 
Presently^a man came in, went up to the fireplace, but 
scarcely looked at us, and said not a word of wel- 
come. Then he withdrew, and just as we were pre- 
paring to start, the master of the house appeared, and 
“ Khooslrgeldinez,” “ You are welcome I ” was at last 
uttered; to which I replied, "Khoosh boul&mSdik 
effendira," "We have not found ourselves welcome, 
sir ! ” He pressed me to stay and take coffee, but I 
declined his offer, and would not remain. 

Certainly the fiices of the men we saw were not 
propossessing, but under the circumstances I may 
not have been an Impartial judge. We heard at 
y^Twiniui that in the good times befi>re the fuaiwi 
ifeds viBagt was very hospitabliBi, but like ifi this 
mmd, ^ese psagie liad lost alamst 0fefyv> 

ts 
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thing. I noticed one extremely fine fellow amongst 
the bystanders. His complexion was of a deep rich 
coffee colour, his eyes black as coals, his features 
remarkably handsome, but his whole expression fierce 
and truculent. I think he was a Keurdt. He squatted 
on the ground with his sheepskin mantle around him, 
the red leather lining outside, and did not remove his 
eyes from me till I left. I confess that I should not 
desire to meet him out on the plain, or in the mountain, 
when alone I 

Left Sidevre at 3 p.m. In half an hour passed the 
pretty hamlet of Yemasoon. Just beyond Yemasoon 
a wolf started up before us, but speedily trotted out 
of sight. The green gardens, citadel and bill of 
Karaman, were now before us. The limestone hill 
outside the town is covered by a vast cemetery, 
which looks strangely disproportionate to the place, 
but this is a usual feature in Oriental towns. We 
passed over an extensive marsh, and at 6 . 80, after 
having been eight hours and a half in the saddle, 
entered the town, which looked very pretty, being 
full of orchards and gardens, and surrounded by a 
district rich in splendid crops of grain, now ready for 
the sickle. 

While at Eregli we had been recommended to go to 
an Armenian khan, called the Patawan but it 

proved to be so wretched and out of tihH vrayt that 1 
would not stop there, and rode back to a khan I had 
observed on the open piazza, which sei^ee as the 
maarket-plaoe of K a r a m a n . Here we fo|i^ a clean 
and comfortable room. No sooner alighted 

than we were visited by a merchant to 
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whom our friend Mr. Mavromati, the Greek merchant 
of Mersina, had recommended us. He was an elderly 
man, with the placid and dignified air so often to be 
seen amongst the natives of this country ; a Muslim, 
but of Greek descent, having been brought from the 
Morea when quite a little child by one of the Osmanli 
soldiers. After a few minutes* conversation he retired, 
according to the etiquette of the country, and soon 
sent in some mattresses and cushions, and fine 
“ kiilim ” carpets, to make our room comfortable. A 
little later an excellent dinner was brought to us 
from his house. It consisted of five dishes, light and 
palatable, but far more than we required. The name 
of our kind friend is Hadji Mohammed Ghelebi 
Effendi Morales,’* but he is generally known as 
Chelebi Effendi. 

June 14M. — Rose at daybreak. Visited the kai- 
makam in company with Chelebi Effendi. I am 
evidently an object of much curiosity and interest, but 
everyone is perfectly polite. It seems that European 
travellers are extremely rare. Borne eight years ago 
two Europeans came to Karaman, but they were nnly 
buyers of walnut wood ; a real travelling Effendi is 
most uncommon here. 

The kaimakam received me with extreme courtesy ; 
indeed I have everywhere experienced the greatest 
courtesy and kindness from the Osmanli officials. Alter 
a long conversation we retired, and he sent a cavass 
to show me the objects of interest in the town. We 
started accordingly at about 11 ajc. The son was 
intensdy hot, still the air was cool and lights unlike 
the aif of SSgypt or Oilicia. Karaman oontaiiiB abont 

n 2 
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1000 houses with a population of between 4000 
and 5000, but this estimate is altogether uncertain. 
There are only about 100 Christain houses, but many 
Greek and Armenian traders, chiefly from Kaisariyeh, 
resort to it. Our khan, the Yeni khan (half the 
khans in Turkey are called “ yeni,” “ new ! ”), was 
full of them. 

The “Roumlis,” or people of Kaisariyeh, have a 
miserably poor country, and are therefore obliged to 
emigrate ; they are found in every part of Turkey, 
but they always leave their families at home, and the 
greater part of the population of Kaisariyeh consists 
of the wives and families of these men, who are 
seeking a livelihood away from their native place. 
They are excessively parsimonious, manage to live on 
astonishingly little, and are beyond measure shrewd 
and sharp in business ; so that (as I was told) ** there 
are no Jews in Kaisarij^eh,” they cannot compete with 
the natives ! I give this statement as it was made to me. 

The town is upon a long low hill, rising on the 
edge of the great plain, and the older portion clusters 
thickly around the citadel, which is on the highest 
part of the hill. For the small number of inhabitants, 
Kn.ra.Tpan is extremely extensive, every part of it 
being full of gardens, with abundance of trees, 
especially poplars, which here as at Eregli grow 
luxuriantly, and form one of the chief features 
in the landscape; the soil, a cream-coloured clay, 
is well watered by numerous branches from the 
river. 

Yery few of the houses are of wood, and I saw none 
of stone, the material almost universally empl<^ed being 
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mud-brick, faced with a plaster of clay and ** saman ** 
(chopped straw), and almost the only timber used is 
poplar. The streets are paved with largo rounded 
limestones, polished smooth by long traflQc ; down the 
middle of each street runs the gutter. Of course there 
is no drainage, and the general condition of the place 
is filthy in the extreme. Every garden, and all the 
cornfields, &c,, in the neighbourhood of the town, are 
enclosed with walls of mud-brick ; one may walk for 
hours through dead walls of such bricks, but the 
gardens they enclose are full of finely grown trees, 
and every now and then charming bits of scenery 
occur. There are i!wo beautiful ranges of mountains 
near the city, Kara Dagh and Bozallah Dagh, besides 
other distant and less lofty ranges. The plain, 
with its rich colouring and luxuriant crops, and the 
grand old citadel, dismantled and ruinous, with its 
background of mountains, all contribute to render 
Elaraman one of the most picturesque places 1 have 
seen. And 1 had the good fortune to visit it in the 
finest season of the year. 

The houses of the town are picturesque, and so are 
the people. The market-place in front of our khan, 
with iHa motley groups of traffickers, offered many a 
fine study of figures, though there is not perhaps such 
a variety of dress, <&c., as at Adana. In nearly every 
street there is a fountain, often of very picturesque 
construction, and the water supply is abundant. 

The extensive bazaars are now half deserted. They 
consist of rows of small shops built of mad-bri<& 
aud poidar timber. But a large part of the town, 
even close to the bazaar, is in min t thd hdnaefff 
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falling, their roofs of timber, covered with straw and 
earth above it, falling in, or the timber has been 
removed ; a large part of the population either died 
in 1873-4, or bas emigrated to Koniah and Adana, 
for the suffering here also was great, although less 
than in the district around Kaisariyeb. 

The climate is certainly not healthy (in Chelebi 
Effendi’s judgment it is “orta,” i. e. “ middling”), but 
no doubt much of the insalubrity of the place is due to 
the want of cleanliness. Karaman, however, is less 
damp, and therefore less unhealthy than Eregli. Its 
position is more favourable, being built on the 
declivities of the hill, and the ample supply of good 
water is also in its favour. But in spite of these 
advantages malarious fever is very common, owing 
to the great marshes near the town. The hottest 
season is at the end of July ; but even now, although 
the sun is very powerful, the air is cool in the shade, 
and at night even cold, and the water has a pleasant 
freshness. At all seasons, sudden variations of tem- 
perature occur, and are most dangerous. In winter 
the cold is excessive ; the snow lies for a space of three 
to four months, sometimes one, two, or even three feet 
deep; I wonder how the people protect themselves 
against it. Their houses are wretched and omnfortr 
lees, their dress poor, their diet insufficient, yet they 
look strong and healthy. At present there is a great 
amount of poverty, at every few steps one is accosted 
by people begging, princif^y women and children. 
I am told it used not to be so formerly, bnt these are 
the victims of I8T3-4. 

The former importance of Karaman is evident, from 
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tbe number and beauty of its mosques. Some of 
them are very interesting, although deserted and 
fast falling to utter ruin. The cavass whom the 
kaimakam had sent to me showed most of them, 
and 1 entered all that are now forsaken, and such 
was the friendliness of the people, that I think no 
objection would have been made had I wished to 
visit those still in use. The first mosque I saw was 
the Valideh Tekkesi, a modem edifice, under the 
charge of the dervishes of Beshiktash. Next we 
came to Hadji Bey Oglou Jamasi ; this is in complete 
ruin, but its arched entrance and the carved wooden 
pillars in front of it are fine specimens of Beljook art. 
The next was the Khatouniat Jamasi, ruined and 
disused. In great part this mosque was built of 
ancient remains, amongst them are several fine antique 
columns, supporting side arches. The mosque had 
been vaulted, but all has fallen in, excepting the end, 
which is used as a school for the Turkish children of 
the neighbourhood. There are two fine doorways in 
the interior, and the outer gateway is a perfect gem 
of art, so beautiful are its arabesques and intricate 
carvings I About half of it is of the finest white marble, 
the rest of hard limestone, but the upper part is 
imperfect. Above the arch is a long and most elaborate 
inscription; but my interpreter, though a learned 
Arabic scholar, could only read the latter portion of 
it, the letters of which it is composed being interlaced 
in the most perplexing way. The portion he sno- 
ceeded in deciphering mns thus^^ 

Ty 9,y^m dsirlsi el IBiitfr ^ kel^ el aayyfea, el n meMhar 
— ed w* ed djna,'*-— KhsUl ifan JOhmoad ibn KefesaiHl 
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— miilkhu — Eliatouniat BuliAn bint Monrad (ibn 
Orkbaan) i1n& AthmAn Eban. 

“ Fj^ StaMt telikthat wa t&m&nTeen wa aubaa mbikt.” 

“ In the days of the reign of the great Emir, the Aided (of 
God), the Viotorioua — the Exalted in the World and in the 
Fail^ — Khalil, son of Mahmoud, son of Earaman — may Allah 
perpetuate his rule — the Imperial Princess Ehatouniat — 
daughter of Murad (son of Orkhan), son of Athman Ehan 
(built this). 

, “ In the year seven hundred and eighty three.” • 

EqaivBlent to about a.d. 1382. 

On two projecting tablets, one on each side above 
the gate, are the names probably of the architects. 

“ Ehctwiija Ahmed Naaman ” (Ehoja is now the usual term). 

“ Ahmed Maroura.” 

But these names form only a part of the inscriptions, 
which are excessively obscure from their elaborate 
interiacing. 

Next we visited the citadel. It is on the crest of 
the hill, about 300 feet above the plain, and is built 
of hewn blocks of red and yellow limestone. It con- 
sists of a number of towers, round, square, and poly- 
gonal, with connecting walls, and there are remains of 
an exterior wall. The houses of the town, half of 

* The Turks-g^ve the title of Sultan to prinoeews of the Imperial family, 
but the title always followta the proper name. In the case of a Sultan the 
title always precedes, e. g. Sultan AM-el-Aale. This {uineesa, daughter 
, of Sultan Mouiad I., waa married to the Emir of Karaman. But during 
Mouiad'a abeenoe from Brusa, on the oampaim whieh added Thnuie 
tad Adriant^ to the Osmanll Empire, the FataTnaniane Invaded hia 
dominionB. The Sultan haatened to renat thia aggreaston. Ou the 
Iflain of l>(nylaAum the Karamaniana were defeated, and their prinoe tahon 
priaohet. Bat the entaeati^ of hia daughter whom Moniad loved, mdneed 
him te hia aon-in-law, and even to leatoie to him hJs d^iniona, 
•an iuMailto of generarity ttfeemriy xare In the hiatoiy of the Oamanli 
' StiUhAa. ffetoiper Puigatall natoea ik&B Friooeaa ^iiefiaalvaiMl the Prinoe 
AM^^aiF. 
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them now in rnin^ cluster close around the inner wall. 
Oo searching for Inscriiptions I found Some in Turkic, 
but none in Greek. From the citadel hill whole 
quarters of the town are visible in a ruined state, 
indeed most of the houses in this part of the town are 
deserted ; for a large part of the population died of 
hunger in 1874, or whilst endeavouring to escape to 
Koniah and Adana. (Some even died of starvation 
in this spring of 1875 — it is the same sad tale every- 
where !). When once a wall of mud-brick begins to 
give way, it is very diflBcult to repair* and a house of 
this material if neglected or untenanted speedily &lls 
to decay. Then a few years reduce all to a shapeless 
mass of earth. 

The view over the plain extends to a great distanoe, 
up to the foot of Kara Bagh on one side, and Bozallah 
Dagh on the other. The river is at some distance, 
but many branches of it are brought into the town. 
As at Eregli, this river also is lost in a great marsh, 
lying in the middle of the plain, between Sidevre 
and Kara Dagh. In the winter and during heavy 
rains this marsh is probably connected with Ak Gol 
and its series of lakes, but we did not cross the plain 
sudidently to the north to form any definite opinion 
on this point* 

Next we visited Emir Moiissa Jamasi^ another 
ruined mosque, now used only as a place tor pil- 
grimage. It is vaulted with stone, and had a stone 
cupola» whi^ has tollen in. Ten antique columns stiH 
supgq^t the arches on whtoh tl^ cupola atood. 1 
observed iu the floor of the mosque a number of taa^ 
stoijied with iito cross still piMnl;^ Irisfble tytob them. ^ 
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It is strange that the Muslim builders had not defaced 
the emblem. A tall round minaret of yellow lime- 
stone, and encircled by fine arabesque ornaments, is 
still erect, but in a very ruinous condition. 

From this we went to the mosque and tomb of 
Karaman Oglou, situated in a garden which is tra- 
versed by a branch of the stream, and embosomed in 
Hfine trees. Its minaret is similar in style to the last, 
and besides some very pretty arabesques, a number of 
painted tiles are inserted in the masonry, having below 
them a chequer- work of black basalt blocks. Around 
the “ kibleh * the wall is inlaid with fine porcelain 
tiles, in blue, green, and gilding. I believe these are 
brought from Persia, but a similar tile is still made at 
Kutayiah. 

The finest portion of the mosque is, however, the 
great door, of exquisite design and workmanship, and 
of this I took a careful paper impression. It is a 
doable door made of walnut wood. The height of the 
carved portion is 9 feet 7 inch. Breadth of each leaf 
of the door 3 feet 7^ inches. 

It is wrought in compartments, but the arabesques 
in each compartment are varied, though similar to the 
corresponding compartment in the other leaf. In the 
upper compartments are the following words ; on the 
right side, " Ya bina mafthhhk li man dkchala,** O 
building, open to everyone who entereth (it);” on 
the left, ** Malina mubkhh li man kkala,” ** Our pos- 
sessions are permitted (i.e. free) to everyone who 
eateth (of them).'* In a small compartment in the 

* Th« point in €bo moeque tovards which the Mnelim tunu in pmyer. 
li ie in disaGtioo of Mecca. 
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middle of the door is the following, “ Aamal el hadj 
Amer ibn Elias ila el Kararaan Hancm,*’ ^The 
pilgrim Amer, son of Elias, made (this) for the Lady 
of Karaman.’* (The last word, however, (Hhnem) was 
much obliterated, and my interpreter was not certain 
about it. But supposing his reading of it to be 
correct, this lady was probably the foundress of the 
Ehatouniat Jamasi.) 

I was much pleased with this beautiful mosque, and 
with the courtesy of the dervish who was in charge 
of it. 

1 was next taken to Bina Jamasi, a tekkieh or 
monastery cf modern construction, but already fast 
falling to ruin. There is nothing remarkable in it 
A large domed room is attached to it, once used as a 
lecture room for the disciples of the chief muollah. 
In the middle of the room is a raised wooden divan 
round a flowing fountain. 

Next 1 saw Pasha Jamasi. It has a veiy elegant 
minaret of sixteen sides, with stalactite ornaments 
under the muezzin’s galleiy. 

There were other mosques, but I had seen enough ; 
the heat of the sun was very great, and 1 therefore 
dismissed my cavass. 

Of Laranda, the ancient city on the site of which 
Earaman stands, 1 saw but few relics ; a few pieces of 
broken columns, one or two sarcophagi, the base of a 
column of white marble ; such were all the antiquities 
that fell under my observation. I neither saw nor 
heafd of any inscriptions; even the cemeteries do not 
show any antique remains. The old city has been 
used up to supply materials for the many mosquee^ 
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the citadel, and the walls of the town, which still in 
great part remain. A great number of antique coins 
and engraved gems were offered to me for sale, but 
few were of the least value, and the price demanded 
was so high as to be even amusing. 

I retain very pleasing recollections of my stay in 
Eregli and Karaman. Everyone was kind and cour- 
teous, from our friend Cbelebi Effendi, who did all in 
his power to make my stay agreeable, and every 
evening sent us in an excellent supper from his own 
kitchen, to the khanji, Simeon, who was most attentive, 
and moreover took admirable care of my horses. 
Being a Greek of Kaisariyeh, it was but natural that 
his charge should be somewhat extravagant, but in the 
end we came to an amicable arrangement. 

I rambled alone about the town and its neighbour- 
hood, and never experienced the least rudeness or 
annoyance, nay, I never heard even a rude word, and 
I must say that nothing could exceed the quiet, orderly 
behaviour of the people. On the last day of my stay 
1 was making a sketch of the castle in an out-of-the- 
way lane. Every now and then one or two boys or a 
man would" stop and quietly look on, but never intru- 
sively. Even the stately old Turks who passed would 
bid me ** Akhshkm *’ or Sabkhh khair olsoon,'* ‘'Good 
evening,’* or “ Good morning.” Several times I even 
received the “ Es salaam aleykoum,” “Peace be with 
you 1 ” a salutation which in Egypt or in Syria a 
Muslim never by any chance addresses to a ChristiaD. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LTSTRA. EBSTEL. MAUGA. HOT7T. 

June 16M. — We started for an excursion to Kara 
Dagh, to visit the ruins at Madon Shehir, which the 
people of the country call the “ Bin bir kilisse ** (Thou- 
sand and one churches), and of which they think very 
highly. A zaptieh and a letter from the kaimakam 
to the Mukhtar of Maden Shehir were procured, but 
we could not start till nearly ten o'clock, and the heat 
of the day was excessive, though tempered out on the 
plain by a fresh breeze. For about five miles from 
the town the plain was covered with a luxuriant 
harvest, and the brilliant hues of the great beds of 
flowers in every direction were most beautiful. 

On the way our zaptieh, who was a chatty, sociable 
fellow, told me his history. He had been obliged to 
enter the service of the Government as a zaptieh, 
because all his property bad been lost in the winter 
of 1873—4. He bad a flock of 160 goats, and to find 
food for them he had sold little by little everything 
he had in the world. But all was of no use, they all 
died, and being thus reduced to utter destitution he 
became a zaptieh. He had a wife and one diild at 
Koniah, of which he is a native. On leaving them he 
had borrowed a few piastres for their support^ but he had 
been unable to send them anything, as for two monte 
be had received no pay whatever. When ordered to^ 
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go with US he told the kaimakam that he could not, 
his horse required to be shod, and he had not a piastre 
to pay for it ; he had not the means even to buy bread 
on the journey for himself, and was ashamed to ask 
me for payment till the end of the journey. After 
considerable delay he extracted from the authorities 
the magnificent sum of eleven piastres (not quite 2,9.). 

, This little fact shows to what miserable straits the 
provincial Government is reduced. 

Our route lay under the bare volcanic precipices of 
Kara Dagh, and after about three hours' ride we halted 
at the village of Kilbassen. The people brought us 
to the “strangers’ room,” and soon the principal vil- 
lagers came to visit us. The account they gave of 
the state of their village was truly touching. Formerly 
it contained 206 inhabited houses, now ouly 100 are 
inhabited. Some few of the missing villagers may 
return, but they know that most died either at Koniah 
or Adana. They possessed 48,000 sheep and goats, 
of which only about 400 are left. Of 600 oxen, 100 
are left; of 000 calves, 25 remain; of 400 cows, about 
the same number. They feared that before the new 
harvest became ripe they would lose yet thirty or forty 
of their people. There is still a very litUe flour left in 
about a dozen houses, and this is spMngly doled out 
by the possessors. The new grain will not be ripe for 
nearly a month yet, but the people have already begun 
to eat the unripe grain. 1 asked how the people oon- 
trived to support life, and was told that a few cows 
and goats still remained; the little milk they produced 
was used as a sonp, and such herbs and grasses as 
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could be eaten were cooked with it. Of coarse many 
cannot obtain half enough even of this wretched food. 
They also made a kind of cake of a little meal, with 
cooked mallows, wild artichoke, mountain spinach, and 
any other edible herbs they could find. They showed 
me some of it, and 1 brought away a specimen. But they 
suffer grievously, and many had died of dysentery in 
consequence. Some poor little children were brought 
fur me to see, whose faces and limbs were swollen 
through this unnatural diet, or from some deleterious 
herb. Some of the worst cases had been taken to 
Karamau, and shown to the governor, but no assist- 
ance had been given. 

I left these people what money I could spare from 
the supply I had taken for our excursion, and about a 
year afterwards heard from an English friend who 
visited their village that it had been of great service 
to them, and had just enabled them to tide over the 
worst. 

Unfortunately the Government has no bowels of 
compassion for the poor people. When my friend 
visited the place in Juue, 1876, the taxes were being 
collected. In prosperous times Kilbassen used to pay 
about 150,000 piastres per year, and the same amoont 
was still demanded. The villagers were selling their 
houses and land, for no remission could be obtained, 
and there was present an Armenian, one of those 
hiunan jackals who follow the steps of the tax*gatberer8. 
He was always near to offor a miserable price for the 
victim’s land or other pre^rty. The same process 
is being repeated all over this district The claiins 
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of a rapacious and Deed3' Government, force the im- 
poverished landholder to sell hie property ; and unless 
the head of the village can command some resources, 
there is no buyer except such men as this Armenian ; 
and thus it often happens that an unfortunate debtor 
is obliged to sell his property at one-fifth its value. 
In this way the land is rapidly changing hands, and 
^ming into the possession of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians, who are perfectly aware of the importance of 
this fact, and are endeavouring to buy up all the real 
property possible. 

The zaptieh sent from Saraman had brought an 
order to the villagers to pay up all Government claims 
within twenty-four hours ! Under such a system it is 
not surprising that the Turkish population diminishes ; 
in some parts of the province this has occurred to the 
extent, 1 was told, of 60 per cent, of their former 
numbers, although this terrible diminution was chiefly 
caused by the great famine. But when once a Turkish 
village is ruined or depopulated, it seems never able 
to recover ; especially has this been the case duilng 
the last ten years. During the famine year the 
Muslims throughout the district sold all they had to 
obtain food — amongst other things, even their arms^ 
and the Gredc and Armeiuftn usureie often bought 
fjieee, and the land also, for a trifling quanflty of 
gralnl 

We left Kilbnasen a.t about two o'clock, still ccm- 
ttiming along the base of the Kara Dagh- At abogt * 
hatf m hour’s distance ftom the village is the iflth 
a&ewhawflve ancient town, but heaps of fon^y 
^hewn stones remain. The gnide^ pohsM 
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out one on which is rudely and faintly carved the 
IbUowing : — 

ArAeocAnr/ccxATOc 
TtONA BCAACONCrCNC 
TOnPWTOO 

** Agathos, the lowest of all, became the drat of the 
Abeadse.'* The inscription is of some little interest 
as giving the name of the town. 

After passing the ruins of several villages we tamed 
up into the mountain by a deep ravine on the left. 
The climate here is quite that of a yaila ; there is rich 
vegetation, grass, and an infinite variety of flowers. 1 
observed mBny English trees and plants, amongit 
them much mistletoe growing on the wild pear tree. 
Birds of many kinds abounded, and the warbling of 
the thrush was heard in every direction. Kara Dagh 
is only wooded on tiiis portion (the 3.E.). The centre 
of the great plain east from Kilbassen is occupied by 
an immense marsh ; its outline could be traced very 
distinctly, the water in the midst of it being edged 
with deep green vegetation ; Serpek was plainly visible. 

At hf^U'-past six we reached Maden Shebir, aod 
the mnkhtar, in obedience to the kaimakam's letter, 
reeeived ns well, bat the villagers are said to be 
aatarally hospitable. Scarce^ were we seated when 
about half-a-dozen women came up unveiled, and alt 
in their best ^dresses. It seems that a girl of the 
place traa betrothed to a man in another villagi, and 
UMBewoinea had come to bring her a presentr a 
veiV a4ae yorghaa, and other things. of il|h 

iroman who hid eame wave tetSfy 

woae#iatg^9^ee^at her 

IP 
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wear veils, but simply turned away the head when 
they observed a stranger looking at them. Our host’s 
daughter, a girl of about sixteen years of age, tripped 
past several times. She was dressed in wide trousers 
of deep blue satin, a jacket of crimson satin, a Syrian 
sash round her waist, and a yellow silk kerchief on 
the head. She wore a quantity of gold coin round her 
head and neck ; other coins were fastened in the many 
long plaits of hair that hung down over her shoulders. 
Evidently she had got herself up to do honour to her 
visitors. Later in the evening the sound of music 
began to be heard. Besides the usual shepherd’s 
pipe, which has a high though sometimes pleasing 
note, 1 heard a deep bass flute, and this was the only 
occasion on which I heard it. 

It is strange how trifles sometimes remain impressed 
upon the memory, and often when thinking of this 
beautiful country I recall the pleasure with which I 
used to hear this rustic music. Often when shepherd 
and flock were hardly visible, far up on the green 
mountain side, the cheerful notes would float feintly 
on the air, and the whole flock would begin to move 
and follow their master. 

Our host was rich and owned much land around the 
mountain ; he seemed a kind but somewhat rough 
person, more like an Egyptian fellahh than a Turk. 
He told us he had three wives, and twenty-one diildren 
had heen bom to him, of whom only six were now 
living. A villager, however rich he may be, takes a 
merely as a servmit to look after his cattle and 
his houseMd afiairs. She is a tofling. slave, aud of 
oouree mimy of her childien die. .Wpt rmem- 
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bered seeing several European travellers. Usually 
one visited the place every eight or nine years. He 
roraembered especially the visit of one, an Englishman. 
This was many years ago when he was quite a boy, 
and from the mukhtar's age Lthonght it might have 
been Hamilton. 

There was the usual tale to be told about the 
loss of flocks. Out of his whole flock our host had 
only twenty left, for although he njanaged to provide 
sufUcient food for them, they perished from the intense 
cold. One of his neighbours owned 600 goats, but 
only live survived, and he, too, had provided food 
enough. The loss was the greater as the hair of 
these goats, though not equal in quality to that of 
the Angora goat, is still vciy fine. 

Maden Shehir consists of sixty to seventy houses, 
scattered about amidst the wide-spread ruins of the old 
city, a vast accumulation of loose blocks of trachyte, 
almost buried in grass, flowers, and rich vegetation. 
Most of the churches and public buildings are built of 
hewn stones of red and grey trachyte, from the neigh- 
bouring mountain; the materials of the houses ore 
Toughly-Bhaped blocks, placed together without cement. 
The want of wood is in a measure compensated by the 
rich pasturage and vegetation which cover the moan- 
tain slopes, even thus late in the season. I remarked 
here a larger variety of flowers than in any single vpot 
I had visited, and the number and variety of birds 
was also remarkable. The position of the village--^ 
fibciog the Dorlb, ravine between two outlying eptm 
of tlid nuHtaMa, whi^ parthdly ^ 

the rising ai4 asttfcsge wa— ^h a s much to dd with 4km • 

X 2 
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The villagers had suffered from the famine, but not 
so severely as many of their neighbours. Fifteen of 
their number had died of hunger, and many more of 
diseases resulting from improper and insufficient diet ; 
dysentery was still prevailing, and very fatal. But 
the Government bad given them substantial help. 
Three kilehs of grain per head had been distributed, 
even the children receiving their portion. Seed com 
had been given, and even oxen offered ; but they were 
not needed, as the oxen of the village had escaped, 
although the sheep and goats had almost entirely 
perished. The people here confirmed the sad account 
given to us by the poor villagers of Kilbassen. 

We slept on the terrace of our host's house, and 
found the night air so cold that all the coverings we 
had, scarcely sufficed to keep us warm. 

June 11th . — Bose at daybreak, and started to visit 
the many ruined churches in the place. The villagers 
said there were forty-eight, but 1 think the estimate 
exaggerated. There may be from twenty-five to 
thirty, which are evidently churches, of the strangest 
and most dissimilar style, although some are of excel- 
lent plan and execution. They are in better preserva- 
tion tJuin any other ruins 1 have yet seen in Karamania. 

The old city seems to have been a great monastic 
or ecclesiastic settlement, and this is very probably 
the site of Lystra. But I noticed only one ins<^ption ; 
it was on the wall of one of the cli|0tahes. and was 
illegible^ and there did not appear to be a single 
fragment of marble or granite in the place, so diat 
more cafefhl iayestigation than 1 could giyo wo^ be 
requiwte befm prononnotng <hi tins fmifit. \ 
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I subjoin a description of a few of the more remark- 
able mins ; — 

(1) An octagonal tower, with three projecting chapels 
and a projecting ante-chapel or porch. In the upper 
part of the tower are small arched windows, one in 
each side. The arrangement of the windows below is, 
three in the vaulted apse at the east, two at the N.W. 
and S.W. angles of the octagon. There are three doors, 
two small on north and south, one large on the west. 
The roofs of these chapels and of the tower are stone 
cupolas. 3elow the roof of the tower there had been a 
false ceiling ; some of its rafters still remain, projecting 
from the wall inside, in a circular form. Our guide 
said that he had once mounted and sawn off one of 
them. They were of “ ketrhn ” wood, and the beam 
he had sawn was still sound and in good condition* 
The masonry of this building was excellent, consisting 
of large stones closely fitted together with a small 
quantity of cement. 

The other churches near were bf different plan, but 
of similar materials. 

Near it are some masonry tombs, and some saroo- 
phagi. One of the tombs is built of great hewn stones, 
measuring 12 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 10^ inches, and in 
breadth 1 foot 5 inches. The interior has a large 
shelf running round it, and is lighted by two windows^ 
very small and narrow ontside and widening witiiiii, 
and it had a nmafl square entrance; the roof ooniBistsd 
ofasBiiesof4^Ki|g£tslillMSLl2to 14fo^ In riding 

lugher up intom vim anodmr great maaa 

nunai we {nsaed Of veiy 

apon an etiidfiinien about 4M atjove the village^ 
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It oon^ted of a stone vaulted apse, having attached 
to it a pentagonal screen on arches ; outside this is an 
exterior waU, with small arched windows, and the 
‘space enclosed between this and the interior screen is in 
two stories, which have small square windows looking 
inwards. This outer wall forms a figure of thirteen 
sides, the great west door being in the thirteenth side. 
There is a small door to the north of the large door, 
and just below the cupola of the apse are four small 
square windows which give light to the interior. The 
masonry is very good. 

High up upon the lower peak, of the mountain are 
the very considerable remains of a monastery, and five 
or six churches attached to it. They consist of solid 
masonry vaults, covering the apses, but the arches and 
most of the other vaulting have fallen. 

They appear to have been in oonnectum with the 
churches at Maden Shehir, for at several places in the 
mountain, along the road, are similar chapels. I saw 
no inscription, excepit one over the apse arch of one of 
these churches. It was very roughly cut, with the 
cross in the centre of the arch. 

• * * • 6YXHIN 





At this elevation the air and climate are extremely 
fina^ but Kara Bagh alcaroely oontams a siiagle springs 
and, lyee the monks in the olden time, the iahabitantB 
d^mnd ibr supply of wat^ on min e^leeted hn 
the old oiatei!DS4 These atb ray lasy^ rad WflMpeoe, 
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many being still in use. Near the top of the mountain 
my horse ran away, and narrowly escaped tumbling into 
one of these cisterns, the mouth of which was hidden 
and almost closed by a mass of herbage and bushes. 
As we were returning towards Maden Shehir, two 
old Turks — brothers, and singularly alike in feature — 
came out from a hamlet above the village, and invited 
me to halt at their house and drink some “ kenger " 
coffee. This is the roasted berry of a large species of 
thistle, which grows wild in the mountains of Kara- 
mania. It forms a tolerable substitute for coffee, and 
the decoction made with it has a bitter aromatic 
flavour. Ouf two friends wore green turbans of the 
old-fashioned style, descending in heavy folds over the 
temples, and low down on either side of the face. 
They showed me a huge antique vessel of earthenware, 
which they had found when digging in order to lay 
the foundations of their house. They use it as a 
cistern, and it must contain a very large quantity of 
water ; for its brim was as high as my shoulder, and it 
was of a wide bulbous shape. 

We left Maden Shehir at 3 p.m., and reached 
Kilbassen in two hours and a half. Here we halted 
to obtain some grass for our horses ; but at first none 
of the villagers would take the trouble to bring it ; 
then they sent two boys to out some of the unripe 
barley. We waited an hour and a half^ bnt nothing 
WM bronght. At last, thoroughly disgusted, I caused 
the horses to be saddle^ and prepared to start Then, 
Boskewliat adiauled of their inhospitality, several eff 
them went oat, and in a few sednuteB broQi^ ^ 
loadaf grM. At 8.30 fjk. ire sferM fer Kamipaii. 
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The ride across the plain by moonlight was very 
pleasant. 

I found the air even cold at night on this elevated 
plateau, after the powerful sun in daytime. As before, 
during our night march from Adana, I noticed the 
singing of the birds, especially of larks, during the 
moonlight. We reached Karaman a little before mid- 
night. 

1 was detained at Karaman till July 20th, from 
want of the means of transport. It was very difficult 
to obtain a “ souriji,” as nearly everybody was busied 
with the harvest, and all the horses were required ; 
even the police could not help me for some time. At 
last a man came to offer his services. He was of ex- 
traordinary bodily strength and stature, but with a 
voice like a hoarse whisper, in consequence of an ill- 
ness, contracted, as he told me, in the following 
manner ; — 

Some ten or twelve years ago^ he bad been em- 
ployed to drive to Mersina a number of camels, 
canying wheat, which belonged to the Kadi of 
Karaman. 

The season was late autumn, a most trea^aherous 
time, for although the days then are often veify ffne, 
and the passes open, no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon the weather, and sadden nowstorms are 
always to be dreaded in these elevated legions. 

He had taken the route of the Dumbeli^ Bae^ and 
when about half-way through it a heavy foil of isipw 
easne’oa just before night&lL With very great dhft- 
eqUy he had unloaded hia oamels, and caused them to 
lie dpwn togetiier, so as to secure as muldi waiuMih 
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and shelter as possible. Then, all panting aril 
perspiring with his exertions, he had gone to drink 
at a spring hard by. Bui while stooping over the 
ice-cold water, he became sensible that his voice had 
suddenly broken ; and though he had, after long 
illness, partially recovered it, he was never again so 
strong as before. 

“ Before that time,'* he said, proudly, ^ I should not 
have feared to encounter any two men I No three 
men could have thrown me to the ground I ** 

We found him a simple, good-natured, and obliging 
fellow. It seems that when he heard of the route we 
intended to take he was anxious to be engaged, as we 
should pass by a village where a girl lived whom he 
was about to many. 

I was amused at the distrust of us he showed at 
first, and my interpreter only secured him by per- 
suading him to give his turban as a pledge he 
would not disappoint me.^ 

I might have been detained many days had not 
this man come forward. 

Peasants are not allowed to go from one vilayet 
into another without permission. It was necessary, 
therefore, to obtain a passport for him, as the man 
expressed his willingness to go with us, even to 
Smyrna, if we thought fit 

Acoordingfy, my interpreter called on the katmakam 
for that purpose, and returned to me with news which,* 
for ihemoBiwBt, somewhat troubled me. 

He *had found the kaimakam's divan foil ol>»^afa 
excited oroii4 of viSagers^ oome to beg aMletpMle 
against a hand of far%an^ «%> had oommitCeilottfo^ - 
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depredations, and even several murders, in the country 
round Bozallah Dagh, to the vrest of Karaman. The 
kaimakam had promised to send a small detachment 
of troops, and had given the villagers authority to 
pursue and slay the brigands wherever they might 
find them. 

On my sending Nahli again to inquire if it would 
be safe lor me, under such circumstances, to travel in 
that direction, the kaimakam replied, ‘^he had no 
doubt that in a few days the marauders would be 
either killed or obliged to fly the country.** He could 
not, however, answer absolutely for my safety, nor 
could he spare me more than one cavass ; but he gave 
me an order on the villages in his district, to provide, 
should I require it, an armed escort of five or six 
villagers, fi:‘om one halting place to another, whom, of 
course, I was to pay for their trouble. He warned 
me at the same time, that the people thereabouts had 
a veiy indifferent character for hospitality, that they 
were unruly and lawless, and I must look diarply after 
my horses. 

To a certain extent 1 found all this to be the case ; 
indeed, without the support of a GlK>vernmeat ca^^ptSs, I 
could scarcely have traversed that district at all. 
But the people were certainly better than their repu- 
tation. 

JwM 20M. — Left Karaman at 9 . 20 A.1E. 1 had in- 
tended to go through the western portion of ancient 
^ Isaaria, a part of Karamaoia almost unknown and 
unvisit^ and then, after explormg the sites of Isaura, 
Qroasda* Pednelissaa, Selge, and die other dties in 
the vall^ of the Kurymedcm, to pass L^oia, 
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onwards to Smyrna. The season, it was trae, was'&r 
Advanced, the heat great, and travelling in the plains 
difficult, and even unsafe, on account of the increasing 
malaria. But once in Lycia, a district with which I 
was already acquainted, I could better calcinate how 
many days would be required to reach Smyrna, and 
most of the route would lie through* healthy highland 
districts. 

It will be seen that unlooked-for obstacles forced 
me to abandon the project, to my extreme regret. 

The h^'lls to the south of Karaman are rocky heights 
of chalk and limestone, and are almost without vege- 
tation at thigr season ; but the roads across them are 
very easy. Far on our left rose the bare conical 
summit of Mount Mighail, and a very wide extent of 
downs, stretching to the horizon in all directions, lay 
beneath our eyes when we reached the highest ridge 
of hills at 11.45 a.m. Just at this place the road to 
the sea-coast by Kara Tash Yaila, branches off on the 
left towards Mount Mighail. 

At 12.16 F.M. we came suddenly to a deep ravine, 
a cleft in the limestone strata. At the bottom of 
the ravine was a long, winding valley, watered by a 
considerable stream, well cultivated, and foil of silvery 
waving corn, and fruit trees, interspersed with copses 
of oak, walnut, poplar, and a kind of willow, sweet- 
scented and foil of long, sharp thorns. It wto one 
of the usual ooniaasts, so duumh^ in Aila Hinor. 
The aides of the ravine were great walls and projeot- 
ing ledges of Uuieatotie rock, of a deep red, almosk 
vermSion, gmdiia^ ohaagisg to a crumbling yiAW 
sandstone^ foil af cavertta Tlie Httie sHe laviM^ - 
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down which springs and rivulets flowed from the 
plateau above, were full of trees and herbage, and 
re-echoed with the warbling of the thrush and several 
other singing birds. 

At 1.30 p.M. we were obliged by a heavy thunder- 
storm to halt at the village of Geuezz, and take shelter 
in the house of the mukhtar. It is a curious little 
place, near the upper end of the ravine, built at the 
side of a high precipice of deep red limestone. Its 
houses are partly under the beetling brow of the 
rock, partly formed out of the caves, both large and 
numerous, with which the whole rock is honeycombed. 
We had passed, a little lower down the ravine, a 
similar place, but deserted, which Ali, our souriji, told 
us had been the stronghold of a rebel Dere Bey, of 
some note, about a century before. Geuezz was 
probably inhabited, and its caverns used as a burial 
place, long before Christian times. The villagers, 
however, could give no information as to the site of 
any ancient city in the neighbourhood. The labour 
and cost of hewing these galleries and chambers in the 
hard limestone must have been very great, and we 
were told that there were several series of chambers, 
all connected by galleries. The mukhtar took us 
through his faar^m, in order to show us one of the 
galleries. We were obliged to cn^wl on hmids mud 
knees for a considerable distance, and ^n reaelpfMl a 
huge chadibfflr, about 10 feet in height, and half ftlll 
of wheat, lh>in which a veiy regularly cut shaft, like n 
prell, laa up perpendicularly through the soMre^ It 
had steps, or rather footdioles, cut ia the ffdes, hy 
which to sscend and descend, and oar goide slid he 
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had made the ascent twice, llie diaft was aboat 
150 feet deep, and at its top was another lai^ system 
of rock chambers. He said that within his recolleo- 
tion no European had ever visited this place. 

The thunderstorm was so violent that he strongly 
urged us to remain, saying that the ravine above the 
village soon became so narrow as only to leave space 
for the water of the stream, and we should find this 
unfordable until next morning. Accordingly, we 
stayed, and found his house tolerably clean and com- 
fortable But I was suffering from a slight attack of 
fever, and therefore felt very miserable. 

Before 1873-4 Geuezz consisted of about seventy 
houses, of which only thirty are now inhabited. 
Many of the people had died of hunger, many had 
emigrated. Their flocks had perished, but not quite 
so utterly as in other villages. The Government 
authorities had given them no help, although they 
had sent in several petitions. At last an order came 
for the mukhtar to go to Karaman, and receive a grant 
of a kileh of wheat per head for the villagers. Un- 
fortunately for himself, he was delayed a few days by 
skskness, and upon his arrival at Karaman was 
charged by the kaimakam with neglect of duty. No 
excuse was admitted. He was imprisoned, land fined 
T. If., which he was obliged to borrow from a friend in 
the town before he could obtain his discharge. Since 
that time^ nothing whatever had been deme for them. 
None die now of hunger, for, being but few in number, 
they are able to albrd ea^ other more help. Bq| 
here also the poor staryii^ matures were obliged'^ 
eat giato end httfos, and for » littto time heft^ab6olfi|^<* 
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no Other sastenance;^ so that the mortality from disease 
was naturally very high; and even now the poorer 
villagers cannot obtain bread or flour every day. 
When I heard the mukhtar’s statement, I could not 
help thinking of the heap of wheat I had seen in his 
rock granary, and desired Nahli to ask him why he 
did not distribute some of that to his neighbours, 
who were in such sore need ; and all the more, as 
there was a fair prospect of a rich and speedy har- 
vest. But Nahli was unwilling to put so delicate a 
question. 

I asked for some information about the passes 
through the mountains, from the interior to the sea- 
coast. They mentioned five — the pass of Kulek 
Boghaz, by which we had come; the pass over 
Dumbelek Bagh, impracticable for more than five 
months m the year on account of the snow, and diffi- 
cult at all times, as it traverses the high mountains ; * 
Kara Tash Yaila Pass, a good level road, closed for 
three months in the year ; a pass leading directly to 
Ilamaz (Lamos), near Ayash, also veiy easy, and 
closed for two months ; lastly, a pass by Mout, closed 
only for one month in the year. This and the Kulek 
Boghaz pass were the longest; the Dumbelek Pass 
shortest and-most direct. 

JwM — ^Left Geuhzz at 6 a.m. The site of the 

village is preity; the valley and the sides of the 
ravine are full of fine trees ; the turf is thick and soft, 
and dotted with daisies as in England. A little way 

* Bat, €11 Um oontnuy, I do not conaider it at all diffioolt. It oaeoed an 
(qm, eaaj road, and I aw oo&ywood that, exoqpting at me or twoopota, 
whidi wight (tadly be nodored praotioable^ even heOTy arfolleiy ooold bo 
tnwaportad by tUa paw In ita praaent atata. ^ 
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beyond the village is a red limestone preoipioe, 250 to 
300 feet in perpendicular height. The rocks resonnd 
with the ciy of the cuckoo, but it differs from the cry 
of our own cuckoo, and is a quick repetition of " h5^ 
ho5, hoo-h5o, h5o-ho5," although in other parts of 
Karamania I have heard the note of the cuckoo as at 
home. Every sound is echoed and re-echoed in this 
deep rocky cleft, lesterday, during the storm, the 
echoing thunder peals were terrific, long after the 
peal had ceased on the plateau above ; and to-day we 
could hear the voices of the villagers, and the barking 
of iheir dogs, long after the village itself was out of 
Bight. I may remark en passant that never in any 
part of the world 1 have visited, have I experienced 
such terrific thunderstorms as in the mountains of 
Anatolia and E^samama * 

As we mounted towards the head of the ravine, ito 
great rock walls approached nearer and nearer, till the 
projecting ridges almost met overhead. We were 
obliged to cross the stream continually, and to judge 
from the water marks we could not have forded i1 
yesterday. But its waters rapidly subside, the bare 
plateaux and treeless mountain slopes allowing the ndn 
to run off almost as soon as it has &llen. Here, oni 
guide mentioned the existence of some rock tombs, 
and carved figures, in a side valley, and we turned 
aside to visit them, but they were not worth the 
trouble. Ali, our souriji, said that some of the Geuezs 
villagers bad excavated the largest in hope 
finding in it buried treasure. They had worked nearly 

* The thundentaRiu in Hertlwro Eoicifw an but dighft la aonqhdteii 
withSMm. 
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three months, devoting to the undertaking all the time 
they could spare, but had discovered nothing. As he 
told the tale, Ali laughed heartily at their foolish ex- 
pectations. 

Along the upper course of the stream is a succession 
of beautiful little valleys, partly under grain cultiva- 
tion, but chiefly full of magnificent pasturage. We 
rode two hours through dells full of fine grass, but 
alas ! there are no flocks left to eat it. We saw not a 
single man or animal 1 

At length we emerged upon the plateau above the 
valley of the stream, crossed a high ridge of hills, that 
commanded a grand and ftr-extended view, and saw in 
another deep limest 9 ne deft the large and very dirty 
village of Qeud^tt. It was almost deserted, as the 
inhabitants were living in their yaila up in the moun- 
tains beyond, so without staying we continued our 
route, and in an hour, after traversmg a steep and 
narrow ravine, came to a group of about a dozen 
cabins and huts. Tired by the five hours* ride from 
Qeuezz, and by the heat of the sun, I lay down to 
sleep under the shade of the only tree to be seen, but 
was soon roused up to enjoy an excellent lunch sent 
to us by these kind-hearted people, and consisting of 
^ed eggei, delicious butter and ** yaouit,” aad a pilaff 
of rice. Ali, who was fond of chaffing our^ws, 
Hassan, had persuaded him to go up to the huts and 
ask for some food. There were none but women 
praent, but they most hospitably supplied our wants 
mih utmost leadiness. It seems *tfaat these 
villageics are in good oircumatanoee, their flocks end 
hmrds had esoaped starvation, and t jpMr Widilge 
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6ocka of goats and sheep, many cows and camels, and a 
few good horses. 

After we had eaten, I desired Nahli to go up to the 
huts and pay for what had been sent, but all assured 
me that payment would not be accepted, and that the 
lunch had been given as a matter of course. So after 
presenting the servant — a young negro lad — with a 

bucfcsheesh,” in acknowledgment of their kindness, 
we left these hospitable people and resumed our 
journey at 1.45. The road passed over hills high and 
rocky, but covered with abundant pasturage. Eveiy 
valley contained its little group of Yourouk tents — 
these people had come up from the sea-coast to pass the 
summer here, and Ali told me that this neighbourhood 
is a very favourite resort of the Yourouks and Tchin- 
gannis (gipsies) — at one of their encampments we 
halted to obtain a draught of ** eirkn (butter-milk). 

In about an hour we gained a fine view of several 
long ranges of mountains thickly covered with pines — 
Kestel Dagh was amongst* them — over which we 
should pass on the way to Mont (Claudiopolis). 
Heavy thunder-clouds hung over the highest point, 
and in front the rain was fiJling heavUy, but we 
escaped. As we approached the mountains, we passed 
through belts of magnificent forest. The trees are too 
far from the sea to pay for the expense of transport, 
and are therefore mostly left in a state of natme. 
Since leaving Knlek Boghaz I have seen no trees to 
be compared with these. The whde of this diMrIot 
has at somh pm&A formed the bed of the sea; the 
tmniher of foeedts is vary great, the entire rookMogf 
ip iBome ptooes merely a mess of fomil sh^fo. After 
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passing through a gorge in the forest we entered a 
long and narrow plain, full of the most luxuriant 
pasture, the grass being as green as in England. 
Only an extremely small proportion of the soil is 
under cultivation, and as winter comes on, the place is 
deserted, for deep snow lies here during four months 
of the year. 1 passed two trees on whose branches 
were perched more than fifty storks, and they were so 
tame that they did not take to flight until I was 
within a distance of twenty yards from them. 

The hills and smaller ranges all round are of 
extremely soft and undulating outline, and are covered 
with pines. This view came more up to my ideal of 
Asia Minor scenery than any I had yet beheld. 

The village of Kestel, our halting place, was now 
in sight. It is at the side of the mountain, about one- 
fourth of the way up. Above it the mountain is 
topped by a range of precipitous cliffs, exactly like 
the walls and round towers of some huge castle. To 
the west of the village is a vast cleft in the mountain 
chain, through which a little river makes its way. 
The gorge is quite impassable on horseback, and can 
only be travereed with very great difficulty on foot. 
Kestel has only been established about sixjrears. It 
is now the principal yaila of Mout, and posstlps 
nifioent water and pasture. 

We found it very difficult to reach, Ibr our eavaas 
lost the way, and we blundered on in the dadmess 
lliioitgh a wilderness of rocks. Even when we had 
snoeeeded in finding the village we oonld obtain no 
lodging* The people mistcxdi ns for nshiijis (tithe 
and would have nothing to^do ^ith na. But 
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on applying to the kaimakam, he sent us to the house 
of his secretary, a clean and comfortable lodging, and 
the owner was a tolerably enlightened man, although 
he did ask the usual stupid question. Of what use is 
it to go about searching for antiquities ? ’* &c. 

June 22nd . — Rose soon after sunrise, and rambled 
out to see the village; it consisted of about twenty 
houses, nestled at the side of the mountain amid 
luxuriant grass, the verdure of which was maintained 
by a great number of plentiful springs. Our host's 
cottage was a wooden building of one story, over- 
shadowed by fine walnut trees, and out of the garden 
burst one of the many spnngs referred to. Due north 
of Kestel is a difficult mountain pass, Demir Kapou, 
which we had avoided by passing a considerable 
distance to the east. On the N.E., at about two 
hours' distance, is a large village, ** Ellexi " ; to the 
east another village, ** Tchivi ’* ; a little to west of north 
another, but not visible, Qeumah.” The people of 
Kestel were not hospitable. We had sent our souryi, 
Ali, to buy us some eggs and milk for break&st; on 
returning I found he had been unsuccessful. He had 
tried five or six houses, but had been told they did 
not ** sell " milk. We sent him again to beg that 
they would ‘‘give” us some. After another long 
absence he returned with about a tnmblerfbL IJpon 
this we sent him to the kaimakam to oomplam ^t 
the villagm would neilher “sell” nor “give” us 
what we needed, and he at once ordered a liberal 
stqigiLy to be sent to us. After brealc&at the seoretaiy, 
and a mqiaber of the le|4ing peojdeemb i« 
pay tie fc Yisit. I obsmr^ iM many smoked^ UBi 

ty 8 
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** chibouque,** a usage now fast becoming obsolete both 
here and in Egypt. The conversation turned upon 
the usual subjects — the attitude of Russia, Yakoob Beg 
of Kashgar, and the state of their own country. They 
seemed intensely dissatisfied with the present condition 
of things; complained freely of the heavy taxation, 
none of which was expended on local wants, and said 
that an order had just been received from Constanti- 
nople to sell even the forests of the district. 1 *took 
the opportunity of telling them through Nahli my 
opinion concerning the state of affairs in their country. 
They listened, patiently enough, to the hard truths he 
had to communicate — and he certainly spoke out 
freely — and were by no means offended ; indeed, 
as I started, the secretary shouted out that if I dhme 
back that way I must be sure to “ come and stay 
with him.'* Next we paid a visit to the kaimakam, 
a quiet, polite man, and far more enlightened than 
tDOst of the people we met He gave us coffee with 
milk and sugar, saying, aside, to his servant, as he 
ordejred it, ** fbr they like it thus." When told of my 
ilnfi)Ftiinat 0 experience at Adana, he said he did not 
broader, for he considered Adana one of the most 
itubealtliiy^and dangerous places in tW whole empiro. 
1 was sorry to afterwards that be had been dis- 
missed ; tlte pebple did not like him, bub I liOttld not 
learn why. 

We left his house at 10 a.h. aeoompanied by a cavaes, 
’Wbtm he fiimished, arsub-effioer of the army. He 
had been specntdly choeeh, jis the kaimetm 
wallMditB'elif t^e difltoultkiB eib wf^Hie 

peaaBitt]^, and I m been % 
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Hassan's presence we shonld have been obliged to 
return, even if worse had not be&llen us I On the 
way 1 stopped to examine a mined city which was 
below the village. It had been a large Christian 
town on an older site. The hill on which it was 
built is surrounded on three sides by very deep 
ravines A line of wall had been bnilt across the 
hill from S.E. to N.W., and a wall seems to have 
been carried all round the edge of the ravines, and to 
have enclosed a strong castle at the side of the 
hill. Of this four large square towers remain, but 
partly mined. The highest point in the city was 
occupied i>y a church of the usual form, viz. a nave^ 
two aisles, and a stone-vaulted apse. All the roof 
except at the apse has fallen in ; a line of arches on 
either side separated the nave from the aiedes. At the 
sides of the apse, and inner side walls, are pilasters 
with Corinthian capitals, taken from some other build- 
ing. The west fa^e has &.Uen into utter min ; there 
was a wide, open, paved space in front of it. On the 
north of the church is a large, square, and roofless 
bailding; inserted in its N.W. comer is a Greek 
inscription taken from some earlier building, but 
IHegilde. In the ravine on the S.E. are the mins 
a 4iridge $ some of the arches still rsmain. The 
neoropolis extonded outside the city fixmi If. to 
end toe mtos around oontau^asnsnal^sginie oasto^ 
oC mek tombs and saroopliagi^ 1 osald daft oal^ d 
i ifcuKn iw rtpi *"'* ****"*** ^ 

»»» ■*■*.«*« 

witiiiiiiMw»» 1 Hti i* *«#*» 
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Karaman Ogloa. At midday we started for Moat, and 
mounted by a very steep ascent through a magnificent 
forest to the lower ridges of Kestel Dagh. The ride 
across the top of the mountain was long and rough. 
Then came a descent through a most beautiful glen, 
full of fine trees and pasture, and watered by many 
springs. I well remember one very beautiful spring, 
“ Tchatal Tchesmasi ** — a common name for springs in 
Turkey — which was extremely cold and pure, but 
everywhere in this neighbourhood the water is ex- 
cellent. At the bottom of the glen we crossed a 
torrent by a bridge ; to the right of this is a tremendous 
ravine rent in the mountain chain, through which the 
stream flows. High above on the mountain tops ^ere 
gloomy forests of ketrkn, so dark that even in the 
bright sunlight they resembled patches of the deepest 
indigo. 

A long, tedious ascent followed across the shoulder 
of the mountain in front. From the top 1 had the 
first view of the valley of the Calycadnus (Gieuk Sou). 
It is from ten to fifteen miles wide, finely cultivated, 
and bordered by high mountain ranges ; many smaller 
ranges rise in the valley itself. It is a landscape 
worthy of Cilicia Trachsea ! Far off on the West were 
ranges of mountains, which rose high above the level 
on which we stood, and idl around us wete precis 
pioes of red limestone in great layers, and the plateaux 
pbove them formed so many fiesh and green ynfias. 
13 ^ were eo numerous that I only noi^oed one of 
theinit Tailasi,** a little beyond wlditih a 

nalnrhl arch of red rook, siukfi^ down sdmn 
1200 ftot in prodpim td a 
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us. At 6 p.M. we reached the yaila of Manga, aud, 
finding a Youronk encampment, we determined upon 
lodging there for the night. These people received ua 
very hospitably, gave us a tent and a good supper, and 
as we sat outside in the cool mountain air, and saw the 
purple vapours rising thickly from the river valley 
below, we could not but congratulate ourselves on our 
comfortable quarters. In the middle of the night we 
were alarmed by the fierce baying of our hosts* watch- 
dogs. These mountains are i^l of beasts of prey, and 
probably a wolf was prowling about the flodcs. The 
Yourouk dogs are splendid animals, and of great value 
to their masters. 

June 23rd. — Left the Yourouk tents at 7.30 a.w. 
About half a mile from them we halted to visit the 
great rock fortress of Mauga. I cannot better describe 
it than by comparing it to a gigantic square pillar, 
cut off from the rest of the mountain chain in the line 
of which it stands, by three tremendous rtfts in the 
rock. On the side towards the valley of the Caly* 
cadnus the rock pillar descends with a sheer depth cff 
more than 2000 feet — (I do not think even 2500 feet 
an exaggerated estimate !) — ^and on the north side it is 
separated from the rest of the mountain range, fay 
gqlfis and precipitous abysses, the very sight of widen 
is enough to make one shudder. The only poesifade 
means of access is by a narrow ledge of rook on tifae 
S JBL side ; and this ledge, which has on ei^ier side a 
pfofonnd giil( fags faesn out quite ^bxou0i 
of some tweiity*4ve Iset, aqd thus a kind of 
dk<^ has keen which the^ Toorqiidm 

thiowh a id%^t favii^e of truaM of ime 0 am i m 
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brushwood and stones. They find this a perfectly secure 
retreat for the flocks from the attack of wild b^ts. 

The view of the plain, the junction of the two rivers 
Ermenek and Gieuk Sou, and of the mountains on the 
other side of the river valley, is strangely grand as 
seen from the 3'aila above, through the two great 
clefts which separate the rock of Manga from the rest 
of the mountain. The pine-clad hills in the river 
valley below, although of considerable elevation, 
appear like ant-hills when viewed from these heights. 
We crossed the bridge, but could find no access to the 
fort, whose precipices towered high above, projecting 
over the gulfe below, and furrowed by deep rents and 
caverns, in which the garrison used to live. The ledge 
over which we had crossed had once been defended by 
a wan and tower, now in rain, and here was the gate- 
way* But even this only led to a shelf of rock, a kind 
of plateau, which ran partly round the rock pillar to 
its south uide. From the outer edge of this shelf it is 
possible to look down almost to the very base, and it 
is a sight which takes away the breath, so tremendous 
is the gulf beneath, and so grand and &r reaching the 
view. After exploring aU the accessible galleries and 
passages in a vain attempt ^ mount to the higher part 
of the wk, 1 at last found the tme eutranee. It was 
a gateway in a second ^ ^ 

built on a prcjeetiqgiedc above gateway was 

sS>eiit forty feet abovit ^ oh which we were 
pud the onlyoieaas of aooets was by rapes — 
the ra{>ea belug stiU plainly vidIMem the 
stoiiBBi wfyk formed the apl the getewty* Viwa 
tlifo fo Meolred 1^ foUea maseah^^ 
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place IS now utterly inaooessible. Mauga was prdbaldy 
one of the old Cilician robber holds. At a later period 
it seems to have been captured from the ByEaatine 
G-reeks by the Se^jonks. for there is an Arabic ineorip* 
tion high up on the fitce of the higher tower, but my 
interpreter, after long and persevering triid, could 
only read part of it. It bore the name of Sultan 
Mohammed, and the date 586, = about a.d. 11901. 
Probably this was one of the sultans of Konialb 
Betuming to the spot where we had left our horses, 
far up on the mountain side— ^or the path leadmg 
to the rock is only practicable on foot — we resumed 
our journey, and after passing under a great natural 
aroh of rock, began the descent of the mountain 
slope into the valley of the Oalycadnus. It Wae 
extremely steep, but the limestone being soft, and 
lying in great horizontal layers, the sharply winding 
path was not so difficult as H appeared, although it 
was neoesBBiy to dismount and walk the Whole 
distance. Our cavass, who was a little ahead of 
here came suddmily upon a chamois (ge^). The 
lower slopes of the mountain are formed of graiit 
sheets of smooth white limestone, hard and dUppery 
as glass, and lying at a steep ang^; aoroes theiK 
track passed ^r hundreds of yards together, an^ tW 
horses fell repeatedly. Unlike the mountains on iSm 
side towards Kmtol, in whioii tome is abundmiito df 
Ibaltov Itoid itoioh, it is ev^est, have been at shW 
time ^ M tosetls 9m 

of aongl ilgli rt i rB , wttfi mam tfAe mm WHI i Sl pl L 

flXia4 it 
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After a descent of nearly an hour we reached the 
foot of the mountain, from which, after a long and 
tedious ride through the pine forest and over an 
execrable road, we arrived at Mout. Looking up 
to the steep wall-like heights from which we had 
descended, we could see the torrents falling like 
threads of silver, and the water of the brook at which 
we halted was delicious, and cold as ice. One learns 
to appreciate the value of water in this burning air I 

The night before, as we sat in the clean tent 
of our Yourouk host at Mauga, reposing on his 
best “ killim ** carpets, with a fire of fragrant juniper 
wood burning before us, and looked down upon the 
broad river valley fair below, full of dense mist find 
purple fumes, 1 dreaded the next day’s heat. Now we 
were descending into it. Step by step we came down 
from the fresh mountain air, through blazing sunshine, 
into a heat worse than an Egyptian midsummer. The 
lonely pine woods through which we rode resounded at 
intervals with the shrill whiz of the cicala,” but 
there was no other sign of animated life ; not even the 
note of a bird broke the otherwise death-like stillness. 

About half-way to Mout I stopped under the shade 
of a nndbeny tree, and whilst ^e horses ate of the 
new barley, I ricetched the distant view of the rook of 
Manga. 

A strong breeze fieom the north was bAowing down 
river valley, and it was exactly like the hot 
|||g|||Kliaa ^khabiseen” wind* The fiver voUsy is 
bdiMad filM with whhis tnfia hills and hills of 
anAtlia wiod as atom thA 

it iny 
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nace. It was neariy ten o’clock before the heat at all 
abated. 

We halted at the village fountain, the general place 
of rendezvous, as it seemed, for the few people left in 
the place ; but only about a dozen came to take a look 
at us, for most of the inhabitants are up in their 
yailas. All the river valleys and plains of Southern 
Karamania become extremely unhealthy when onoe 
the hot season has &irly set in, and the lowland 
villages, especially those along the sea-coast, are 
completely deserted during the hot months. Six or 
eight other persons, travellers like ourselves, were 
bivouackiug round the fountain. This is a beautifully 
clear and cold spring, which bursts out from under an 
antique wall in front of the castle. The stream comes 
from beneath the castle, but no one knows whence it 
is derived. The source, about two feet deep by three 
wide, issues from a square aperture, once crowned by 
a figure in the stone above it, but the figure has been 
removed. 

All the space in front of the spring had onoe been 
paved with hewn blocks of stone ; the carved stone 
channel of the stream still remained, but all ruined. 
A huge ancient fig-tree, gnarled and knotty, and an 
equally aged muH^rry tree overshadow the q>riiig/ 
and here the people of Mont and the various wayfiu^ 
pass the livelong day. They seem to have no ooou- 
pation but to deep, dt, smoke, talk, and drink the* 
refreshing water. lu old times thercr most hate 
been a public pitece in front of the spring, for pbrdond 
of sBVeideolomisstift stand 4a st^p^h^ 
ftfapOrtiiciis. 
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side of the open space, and a piece of paved road, too 
good to be modern. 

Mont is a miserable little place, containing only 
some forty-six houses. There are a few Christian 
residents, but most of the Christians who resort thither 
are traders from Kaisariyeh. The only buildings 
worth notice are the castle, the mosque built by 



GiDOnd Flu of the Chutle of Mont. 

KaiikBifiii, Oglon, and the two mmoleh in which hie 
tf0 Iwied. The oaetle, whidi appears to be 

of the sai^e as thiB oaalla. ' K a c a m a n , ia 
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irregular in form, with towers mostly square, a few 
round, and one or two polygonal, and connecting 
battlemented walls. The stones of the arch over the 
great gateway are mortised in the Egyptian style. 
There is a round keep of three stories at the upper 
part of the castle. Its basement wall is 14j feet in 
thickness, and it has the staircase inside the masonry ; 
the wall of the upper atones is 6^ feet in thickness. 
The whole interior is one mass of de'bris and large 
hewn blocks. The site of the castle is on a sloping 
hill above the present town, with steep banks towards 
the river. The ruins of the old city are thickly strewn 
along the heights to S. and S.W. of the present town, 
but not a single building remains erect, there are 
only fragments of masonry. The necropolis is on the 
hills to the S.W. Many fragments of columns may be 
seen in the town and round it, and to the south of the 
castle stand seven columns and the side stones of a 
large gateway. This is all that remains of ancient 
Claudiopolis. 

I« returned from my explorations utterly exhausted, 
and it was indeed delicious to have several basins of 
the life-giving stream poured over my head and neck I 
Most amusing was it to watch the people who come to 
drink and those who drew water in the evening. 
Sometimes quite little toddling children, not three 
years old, would come, bringing a little gourd or a 
small copper vessel, and it was pleasant to see those a 
few months oldbr helping the tiniest; all the while 
they would continue gazing at me with that serionii 
tranquil look common to bXL the children here. HkeiQ? 
is something very winningin the little ‘Turkish 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TALLEY OP THE CALTCADNUS. PAL^POLIB. ERMENEK. 

Jmip 24#A. — Rose at daj^brcak, and proceeded to 
sketch the castle. We usually took a supply of bread 
(leaTened) when it could be obtained. Owing to the 
scarcity, the flour is everywhere of very bad quality, 
and the baker detained us till nearly midday before 
he would bake for us A strange procrastinating 
people these Osmanlis I Even the promise of extra 
pay failed to quicken him out of his routine. • 
The only inscription I could hear of or discover at 
Mout was the so-called “Tatar Tash,** or Prostrate 
Stone. It is about a quarter of an hour from the 
town, in the hilly ground to the B.W. From the 
account given of it by the people at Kestel 1 had 
expected something better. It proved to be only a 
portion of an inscription, and even that in great part 
defaced. It is on a stone which once formed part of the 
lintel of a great gateway. The stone has b^n broken 
and a large part lost The inscription was reversed, 
and the letters so foint that I could only make out a 
portion ; even that is full of errors, but it is interesting, 
as containing the names of two Roman emperors. 

nEPTINAKOCEBmiMAPKOr * * 

CKEYAC HHA AnatnEIDONPaYA 
K ^PlOYMrEMONOC 

About half an hour beyond lIbot,''near a little 
Jiamlet called ^ Hout Btt|^tchaler,^ periiaps a suburb 
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of Claudiopolis, are very extensive ruins and many 
sarcophagi. Its position was evidently due to two 
magnificent springs, almost equal to the fountain at 
Mout. A little farther on is another source, with an 
ancient ruin on a hill near it. There is abundance of 
excellent water on this east side of the Oalycadnus 
valley. In about three-quarters of an hour we passed 
four magnificent sources; I do not know how the 
people could bear the summer heat of this valley 
were it not for these crystal, ice-cold springs. The 
river valley is bounded on both sides by very lofty 
ranges of limestone mountains. Their lower slopes, 
and the iqultitudinous hill ranges that fill up the plain 
and descend to the river, are all of tufa, of a light 
cream, or reddish colour. They are very sterile, 
having little or no vegetation on them except stunted 
juniper trees. The heat of the wind yesterday at 
Mont was caused by its passing over these sun^^ 
heated tufa hills. As seen from Mout, some of them 
have a very strange outline. 

We crossed the Oalycadnus at the village of 
Ibrahnl. A little above the village there had been a 
bridge over the river, but it was broken down last 
year, and of course has remained in the same con- 
dition! There is some talk of repairing it, bat 
** bakaloum ” we will see ”} steps in of course and 
stops the way ; besides, cash is very scarce ! So in the 
meantime travellers must ford the stream as best they 
may, for there-ds no boat| and of coarse in qiriog 
time the nsaal percentage mast be drowned in trying 
to do it ! In order to cross, gaides are necessary, Ibr 
at times the channel shifts, a^ so rapid is the ourmU 
tha^ the horses’ heads most be«|ield. 
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On entering the village of Ibrahul we inquired for 
guides, and soon a tall, good-humoured negro offered 
his services. We sent him to try and find another 
man, for at least two were required. Whilst we were 
waiting, a well-dressed Turk came up, doubtless one 
of the chief people of the village, and Hassan, our 
cavass, after saluting him very politely, told him our 
needs, and begged him to try and find us another 
guide. He could not well refuse, and went away, but 
after an absence of not more than three minutes he 
returned, having clearly made no attempt to find 
anyone. “JanumI” (my dear fellow!) he said, “all 
the men are either sick or busy reaping, or up in the 
yailas, there is nobody ! ** “ But ” (said the cavass) 

“ I am on Government business, surely there must be 
somebody in the village!” then after a pause, “Can’t 
you show us the way ? ” “ Yes,” replied the man, 

“ but tell me first wliat you are going to give me ? ” 
Said our man, “ I told you I was on Government 
business, and, if necessary, you are bound to help me 
for nbthing.” “What!” said the Turk, “am I to 
guide those ‘giaours’ over the river for nothing?” 
Scarcely had the opprobrious word issued from bis 
lips, than, to my intense surprise, Hassan dismounted, 
and rained a shower of cuffs upon him. Now,” said 
he, “ after tluit, you shall show us the way across the 
river.” 1 ventured to put in a slight remonstrance, 
on which Hassan quietly remarked, “ 1 knbw my own 
business, and if you wish to get along, you must leave 
matters in my hands I ’* Of course I was silent after 
this, so the unlucky fellow submitted to his fikte^ 
Arrived at the river he ddfed his fine drons, and we 
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all crossed together. The stream, though very rapid, 
was not so difficult to ford as 1 had expected; its 
water only reached the flaps of the saddle, but it is 
now very late in the season, and I can believe that 
earlier in the year the danger would be great 

Arrived at the other side, we gave a present of 
money and some tobacco to the “ Arab Oghin " (son 
of an Arab), as Hassan called the negro, but he 
would not sufier us to give anything to the other man. 
The swiftness of the Gieuk Sou is duo to its veiy 
inpid descent. Its sources in Nawahi and the group 
of Isaurian mountains are upwards of 6000 feet above 
the sea. T^hihatcheff declares that in the upper part 
of its course it descends at the rate of 44 feet per mile, 
and for the last 50 miles from the sea, at the rate of 
13 feet per mile. 

The view of the two mountains on the west side of 
the Oalycadnus valley, which we had seen from 
Mauga, is far grander when seen from the valley 
itself. The range on S.W. is ‘‘Bardat,’* on N.E. 
“Adrass”; between them, in the distance, appears 
another great range, ** Gcden.*' The river of Ermenek 
makes its way through a ravine of immense depth, 
between the two former, and, as usual in these 
mountains, both terminate abruptly in tremendous 
precipices^ 3000 to 4000 feet in sheer depth, and pre- 
senting a magnificent frontage of great x^-rock wall, 
crowned above with thick forest 

As we oould not find our path through the bmsh 
on the river side, Hassan impreesed first one of the 
people he met, and then another, to show us a poitioii 
of the wey; at last a bpy mounted his donkey Imd* 
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led OS to the place where the villagers of Soushatt 
were at work reaping their harvest. Now none of 
my people knew the W'ay, so a guide was neces- 
sary, and Hassan therefore asked for the mukhtar. 
No one returned any answer. “ T want a guide 
for money (pura ylan),” he cried out ; “ we will pay 
him. Will no one show us the road?” Again 
no reply. This was too much, so he changed his 
tone. Biding up to the nearest man, he bade him 
come with us. No notice was taken ; ihc man coolly 
went on reaping. Then Hassan lost his temper; 
riding at him like a fury, he & ‘ized him by his turban, 
and when this fell off, by the coat, and tore him along, 
but the man lay down and began to bellow for help. 
Then Hassan dismounted and administered a really 
severe beating with his sheathed sword, but the man 
still lay and bellowed It may seem hard treatment, 
and I much regretted to see it, but 1 dared not inter- 
fere, and certainly the churlishness of these people 
merited some punishment. “ Ho would not dare do 
this,” said Nahli, **if we were not with him, the 
villagers would return blow for blow.” But I am oon- 
vinoed, on the contrary, that bad we been alone without 
our oavass we should have fared very badly ourselves. 

At last, seeing the turn things were taking, the 
mukhtar came forward, and gave us a guide. Every- 
one assured me, and I found it thoroughly borne out, 
that I should find the peasants of this district sullen, 
churlish, and inhospitable. They ore not Osmanlis, 
nor Muslim (except in some oases externally), but 
Nusairiyeh. 

At last we began to asoend the oleam-ocdoared 
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tufa hills with which the Talley is bordered; these 
hills are very steep and sterile, and scarcely a drop 
of water is to be found in them. After about halfan- 
hour’s ascent we came to the tont of a Yourouk, near 
a tiny brackish spring, the last water we should find 
for some hours. He told us that beyond, there was 
absolutely no water, and that no grass grew on these 
hills except when the spring is exceptionally rainy. 
Leaving him, we continued our route, a most difficult 
and tiring ride, up and down slopes at a marvellous 
inclination, where of course we were forced to dis- 
mount. The tufa changed to yellow or white sand- 
stone rock of extreme hardness, exactly like the fine 
hard sandstone of Upper Egypt. There was neither 
grass nor water, and no vegetation beyond a few 
stunted juniper trees. 

For about three hours we advanced through the 
same kind of country. At length, about five o’clock, 
we made the last ascent, and saw before ns the side of 
Adrass Dagh, separated from the line of tufa hills by 
very wide and deep ravines full of dense forest. The 
mountain is the ^ge of a great plateau, and not 
only the side towards ** Bardat ** and the Ermenek 
river, but its whole length, is one series of deep, red 
predpices ; the great ravines below, and slopes up to, 
the foot of the precipices are full of forests of pine and 
oak, and the summit stands thick with ‘^ketrim.'* 
Our road was up the valley ixirallel with the moun- 
tain side till we could mount transversely to its N.E. 
comer. Far away on the ri^t rose two extinct v<^ 
canic cones ; one of them, lying north by west,.) oar 
guide called BindaL Our host df that night cdUed 

z % 
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one Daoush Tepc, the other Bozoglou ; our cavass 
next day said they were called “ Marash.” How is it 
possible to obtain correct information from such people ? 
But Hassan was right, not the people of the country. 

At the top of the ascent we dismissed our guide; 
we could not possibly have found the way without 
him, and I gave him a liberal buckshcesli, to his 
surprise and evident gratification ; at the same time 
I improved the occasion by bidding him tell his fel- 
low-villagers “ not to be so churlish another time. 
Europeans always paid, and paid well, for services, 
and did not require men to -work for nothing.” “ All 
very well,*’ grumbled Wi, the souriji; “but you 
won’t change the nature of these wretches. They are 
only half Muslim! pah-h!” And he spat on the 
ground as the villager went away. 

The precipices of Bardat seen from the spot which 
we had now reached are truly enormous, 4000 feet at 
least in height. A long, level plateau succeeded, 
covered with scattered juniper trees. There are but 
few dwellers in this inhospitable region, and they 
live here only during summer. In the distance were 
the ruins of a large khan, “ Alfga Khan,” long since 
disused, and the hamlet of Sarchizklana^ consisting of 
three or four huts, near the site of an old ruined town, 
now merely a large heap of stones. Scattered about 
are many sarcophagi, but all except one smashed to 
fragments. On that one 1 deciphered BAACEMEION 
NEKKIAABA. The rest of the inscription was qnite 
defaced by time and lichen; the figures of the wife 
and husband were also defac^. 

Our halting place that ni^ should have been the 
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village of BSjeh, in the valley between Sardiizklana 
and Adrass, but we were told that all the villagers 
would cither be employed harvesting or in their yailas, 
and we should find the place quite deserted. There- 
fore we stayed with the village miller, who was 
bivouacking in the valley below, and gathering his 
harvest. He had nothing to offer but a scanty ration 
of barley bread and a little sour yaourt for ourselves, 
and some barley in the straw for our horses. But, 
being better provided, we gave them a pilaff, and 
afterwards slept by the side of their camp fire. Our 
host was very talkative; he is a great hunter, and 
said that chamois are plentiful in Adrass Dagh. He 
told us also a tale about a bright fire which appeared 
sometimes at night on Daoush Tepe ; but no one had 
ever found out the exact spot whence it came. He 
described the mountain as ^like a cup,** with high 
walls of slag and black cinders. Some of the others 
confirmed his tale, but of those present none except 
the miller had seen it. The rest spoke from hearsay. 
If true it is curious, and this fire may be something 
of the same nature as the perpetual fire, the " Yanar 
Tash,’* or ** Burning Bock,” at Phaselis, on the east 
coast of Lycia (the ancient ** Chimeera **), only that 
this would be intermittent, whereas that is perpetual. 
But 1 think our friend’s tale was an invention, or, at 
least, the effect of his imagination, for no one of ^e 
others could give any <dear account of it Our host 
also proposed to the interpreter to show me a place 
in Adrass, the Katefit, as he called it, full of sculptures 
and inscriptioDs, if I would give luin T. It But his 
account of this also was very shadowy, and I dediasd 
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the proposal on Nahli’s advice. My interpreter was 
offended at something the man either said or did, and 
revenged himself next morning by giving him no 
bncksheesh. 

June — Rose at daybreak. The crops all along 

the valley are very rich, especially the barley. This 
season, at least, all fear of famine may be set aside. 
After bathing in the little stream, we pursued our 
way up the valley through woods of plane and walnut. 
About an hour from our bivouac were the mills 
belonging to our host, overshadowed by grand old 
plane trees. Arrived at the head of the valley, we 
began to ascend a succession of tufa and sandstone 
slopes, all extremely steep, towards the N.E. corner 
of Adrass Dagh. Nearly the whole distance had to 
be accomplished on foot; but we were refreshed by 
many fountains and much shade of trees. Near the 
highest point we passed the village of YaJinuztcha 
Bagh, and far below on the right Tchatak Bagh. The 
whole length of the Calycadnus valley lay beneath us, 
with the hues of tufa hills on either side, and the wall 
of mountains which we had descended on the way to 
Mout. 1 could even faintly dLstingulsh the rock of 
Mauga, and, far away, the sterile top of Kestel. 

We were now far above the volcanic cones, and the 
air became constantly purer and cooler. At last, by 
a slippery stair of ro<^, we reached the highest point, 
passed under a great rock at the end of Adrass, and 
turned leftwards. We were now on the north side of 
Adrass, separated from it by a profound ravine. The 
whole top of the mountain is a great, plateau, covered 
in many parts and all along its sides with woods of 
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** ketrim.” A bad and rocky track led over heights 
almost equal to Adrass in eleTation, and the site of 
Balabolu (Palmpolis) was before us. Many long 
ddtoui's had to be made, so as to pass round the heads 
of the numerous ravines between us and it. In one 
of these ravines my horse suddenly started at the 
sight of a large snake that had been killed near the 
path. It was about three feet long, very thicks with 
a short, thin tail, in colour, grey s);>ottcd with black ; 
the head had been smashed by some passer-by. At 
1.30 we came to th^ site of the old city, and rode 
through a perfect wilderness of broken sarcophagi to 
the yaiia encampment, consisting of about a dozen 
tents and huts. I obtained, after some difficulty, a 
little bread and yaourt, for I was faint from hunger, 
and then started to explore the ruins. They were 
upon a rooky eminence, bounded on S. and S.E. by 
deep precipices, on west by a very deep ravine between 
it and Adrass, with almost perpendicular sides. On 
the north lie a surprising number of sarcophagi, all 
broken or opened. They are all of coarse limestone, 
and of very rough workmanship. On many had been 
inscriptioDS, but these, with two exceptions, are utterly 
effiu^ed, and even these two are only legible in part. 

AlOC THNA€€rAVF€NMIKPAXAPIZOM€NOC 

AieOC M€N 

CCTCOC 

HAIKIHN€C€PbrrATAMHAION(OPIC>IHBHC 

Part of a Matrioal loaoiipiloD at PbUBpolis. 

The emblems and omameuts upon them are (diiefly 
the cEosSy an ornament like tiie head of a daisy, « 
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wreath, a scallop shell, &c. Here and there were 
busts or small full-length figures, but all mutilated. 
The covers of some are carved in trellis-work or 
scales ; a few had a colossal reclining lion or panther. 
There were also many rock tombs. The site of the 
town itself is encumbered by great heaps of stones, 
and nothing remains erect but a few feet of wall in 
places. The whole is overgrown by the most magni- 
ficent juniper trees (“ardidj,” “ Juniperus excel&a”), 
many of them nine to twelve feet in diameter. The 
juniper grows with a trunk enormously thick at 
the base, but rising rapidly to a point. My guide 
gave me the tradition of the capture of this town by 
the Muslim. The possessors of the town must at that 
time have been Armenians, and not Greeks ; but 1 
nowhere saw any Armenian remains, everything was 
Greek. The soldiei's of Karaman Oglou came with a 
great many ** manganik (mangonels), and battered 
the town from the hill above the cemetery until they 
had destroyed it. This occurred in the year 783 of 
the Hejra = about aj>. 1382. He knew it from the 
date on the tombs of the Muslim soldiers killed in the 
siege, and he pointed out the spot where they had 
been buried on the other side of the ravine. If my 
informant’s date be correct, the destroyers of Pake- 
polis were the soldiers of Khalil, Sultan of Kn.raji^ii.n^ 
and grandson of Karaman Oglou. He warned me to 
be careful how 1 walked through the mins, as the 
snakes were very numerous; they were, moreover, 
both venomous and vicious, ** not fearing man.” ** He 
had known several persons killed hy shake bites, and 
one who was saved by oatting dff his tool Thefe 
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were snakes of all colours; one Tety bad kind was 
black, with bright red under the throat." 

On my return to the encampment I found a great 
dispute raging between mj people and the villagers. 
They had been told, both by the cavaas and the inter- 
preter, that for everything they supplied they would 
be paid. We had extracted a little bread and yaourt 
from them with much difficulty, and as we heard hens 
clucking, they had to promise some eggs and milk for 
supper ; but they would bring nothing for our horses, 
and swore by all that was holy — “ by the Faith,” “ by 
the Prophet ” — that they had neither grass nor barley. 
Now, as we had eaten some barley bread, this could 
scarcely be true; and just at the height of the dis* 
pute Hassan espied a donkey laden with grass being 
stealthily brought into the camp. He at once de- 
spatched Ali to intercept this cargo, and then forced 
the men to bring another load. It was more difficult 
to obtain barley. Hassan sat quietly smoking our 
narghileh, with two or three of the villagers standing 
before him, and protesting, with wild gesticulations, 
that they had not a grain of barley in the camp, 
to all of which he only replied at intervals, ** Arpai I 
Urpail” (barley! barley!) until his patience was 
e^iaasted ; then, suddenly springing up, he caught 
^ mukhtar of the village, and began to give him a 
sound cuffing. 

The truth is, th^ had plenty of all that we required, 
but from ill-will they would not produce it ; and I am 
sure that had we been without a cavass, both we and 
our horses might have starved for all they oared. It 
seems as if nethiqg but force avail with 
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people; even for promised payment, they will bring 
out nothing, but Hassan well knew how to manage 
them. Strange to say, after the cuffing everything 
that we needed was produced; we all became excel- 
lent friends, eight or ten of them came and sat round 
our fire, and we gave them tea and tobacco. As 
they sipped the tea (sweetened with sugar — ^an unusual 
luxury) they told us that in several places of the 
neighbourhood the tea-plant grows wild, and some of 
the villagers on the hills near Ermenek cultivate it to 
a small extent ; but, though 1 tried, I never succeeded 
in obtaining a specimen. The supper they sent us was 
really good in its way. It consisted of milk soup, with 
burgoul (pilled wheat), sandwiches of barley bread and 
new cheese, fried in butter ; two kinds of curds, fresh 
cheese, and pilaff of burgoul. They could not give us 
a hut, BO we slept under one of the junipers; the 
night air was veiy cold, but there was no rain. 

Jum 2()^A. — Examined, and tried to sketch, some of 
the numerous groups of sarcophagi, but was greatly im- 
peded by the villagers, who never left me for a minute. 
One man was especially troublesome; he was con- 
stantly nudging me, and -rubbing his forefinger and 
thumb together. He kept on begging me to tell him 
where and how the old treasures could be found : ^ We 
are very poor ; pray, tell us.*’ But, on the contrary, 
they are really well off for Karamania; they have 
many cattle, and a great number of sheep and goats. 
One of them was pointed out to me as a great bee- 
ke^r, and I well remember the whining, miserable 
tone of the man’s voice as he sat at our fire. Tired at 
length of their importunity, I sent them teethe inter- 
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preter for the information they needed, by whom of 
course they were well chaffed. 

Left Balabolu at 11 a.m. The cold night was fol- 
lowed by a hot, windless day. Our route still con- 
tinued up the ravine, which was nearly deserted, and 
almost uncultivated. Sometimes we crossed a spur of 
the mountains, and these ascents were always steep 
and difficult. At the bottom of one a woodcutter was 
at work, who, when he saw us approach, hastily 
gathered a few wild flowers, and flung them before my 
horse's feet. 

The last ascent at the head of the valley is, literally, 
as steep as the roof of a house, and very tired we were 
when we had led our horses to the top of it. 1 felt the 
fatigue of this day more than of any other day since 
leaving Adana ; perhaps on account of the previous 
night’s <iiill. 

We had now been continually ascending for more 
than two days. The ascent of yesterday had brought 
us up to the level of that part of Adrass which laces 
Mont. To-day’s ascent carried ns over the top of its 
northern portion, which is much more elevated, and 
called by the people ^ Tchal Dagh.” The aspect of 
the country is now changed, and broken and rugged 
limestone rocks take the place of rich vegetation. Far 
as the eye could reach no cultivation was visible, nor 
was there a village or house in sight, nor any signs of 
human life save two or three Yonrouk tents. There 
was no grass, but a few aromatic herbs grew on the 
barren soil; the hill slopes, however, were ooveied 
with Juniperv some oi them of anormous size. Bo 
we proceeded, until, having eroased the plateau, wd 
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descended suddenly into a deep ravine cleft in the 
limestone plateau, similar in character to the ravine 
of Geu^zz. It is called “ Korou Deresi ** (the “ dr}’^ or 
parched valley ”), from the appearance of its great 
precipitous sides. These, which are from 700 to 1000 
feet high, of light red and cream colour, appear exactly 
as if calcined and burnt by fire. 

But the valley itself is far from being dry or parched. 
Scarcely 300 yards from our descent into it, a large 
and crystal-clear source bursts out with great force, 
and, swollen by the numerous springs on either side, 
soon becomes a considerable river. From the foot of 
the line of precipices, a slope of 150 to 300 yards 
runs down to the river at a steep angle of inclination ; 
and the line of every source, as it bears its tribute to 
the river, is marked by a broad band of emerald green 
herbage. The valley runs almost due north and south ; 
many of the numerous caverns on its sides are inhabited 
by bee-keepers. A large quantity of excellent honey 
is produced here, and we could see the rows of hives — 
hollow sections of pine, high up on timber shelves at 
the sides of the rock caverns. After about three- 
quarters of an hour’s ride, we suddenly turned to the 
right into a similar valley running east and west, down 
which another considerable stream was flowing. After 
following this for about half an hour, we came to a 
mill, where we intended to stop for the night ; but the 
inmates were only women, and they had no barley for 
our horses, so we were obliged to go on to Ermenek. 
After crossing the river above the mill, we turned 
leftwards, up an asoent as steep as any we had yet 
mounted. The pines were here mag^l^ednt trees; I 
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noticed many from 120 to 150 feet high. The track 
was over rough and broken rock, and at the top was a 
wide, rocky plateau, of the same character as that we 
had crossed in the morning. Before us was the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which is Ermenek. In all directions 
were high mountain ranges, one rising behind the 
other ; in the far distance was the snow range, two 
days from the coast, above Selinti and Anamour. 
These mountains must be of great height, as they are 
still covered with snow. The descent to Ermenek is a 
steep, rocky staircase, requiring nearly an hour to 
accomplish from the brow of the plateau. Evening 
was fast changing into night, but there was just enough 
light to enable us to find the way ; and after passing 
through a long line of street, we came to a miserable 
little khan — the only place of shelter we could find. 
Thero was not a room to be had, but an Armenian 
watchmaker offered us a comer of his own room. A 
hasty supper was made — I had not eaten since G a.v. 
— and then, utterly exhausted, I lay down to sleep. 

June 27^4.*— Bose still tired, and with a painful 
headache; a very close, hot morning. At about 
11 A.M. a heavy thunderstorm came on, and with it a 
terrible shower of hail. The hail fell thick and inces- 
sahtly for more than half an hour, and did immense 
damage. The leaves and fruit of the orchards were 
cut to pieces, the vines utterly ruined, the standing 
grain braised and broken as if by blows of a stick or 
a blunt knife. We hear of cattle and sheep killed, 
and of people carried off by the torrents in the ravines, 
and drowned. The whole district has snflhred terribly^ 
The hailstones at first were the size of peas 
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beans, but at last bail fell as large as walnuts ! To 
my great regret, our good cavass, Hassan, had started 
on his return to Kestel just before the storm came on. 
I hope he was not surprised by it in a place where 
shelter could not be had, for it was enough to kill any 
one long exposed to its violence. 

A perfect torrent of rain descended from the mountain 
above the town, bringing down with it a vast quantity 
of hail. Following the line of street, it turned exactly 
into the yard of our khan, and after flooding the little 
yard, burst over into the stable where our horses had 
been placed. The man who brought them out, was 
obliged to wade through a torrent of muddy water 
and hail up to the waist. Of course we left the khan, 
for apart from this trouble, we could obtain no room ; 
so we removed to a bazaar where a number of traders 
from Kaisariyeh lodged. Here we found a good room, 
commanding a magnificent view of Ermenek, and the 
deep valley below it. There arc no panes of glass to 
break in Ermenek, and our windows had not so much 
as a shutter. In winter even the rich inhabitants hang 
up carpets to keep out the cold. The afternoon being 
fine, I walked out in order to see an inscription which 
had been mentioned to me by a Greek shoemaker of 
the town. It turned out to be quite unimportant — a 
litUe funereal inscription, and even that illegible. The 
shoemaker accompanied me to the place, and all the 
way the simpleton went on babbling of hidden trear 
sure, which was only to be ^und by means of the 
old inscriptions I On the other hand, he could not 
tell me the name of a single mountain, or any of the 
natural features of that district — another dnstanoe o{ 
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their misty ideas of locality, and the little interest 
these people take in their own country 1 Returned 
fatigued, but the walk gave me an opportunity of 
observing what enormous damage the hail-storm had 
done. 

June 28M. — Rose much refreshed. A lovely morn- 
ing followed the storm. Paid a visit to the kaima- 
kam, who is a polite and intelligent man. He had 
visited France and Italy, and had lived for some time 
in Malta. We had a long political conversation with 
him, and he seemed generally well informed ; but I 
noticed that he always tried to turn the conversation 
to some othtfl* subject when I asked information about 
the Ottoman Empire. 1 left him favourably impressed 
with his superiority to most of those I met He promised 
to give me a cavass; but neither he nor any other person 
in Ermenck could give me accurate information about 
the route I wished to take My object was to visit the 
ruins of the old Greek city of Isaura, and so, after 
passing through the district of Allah Dagh (the ancient 
Isanria), to make my way either to Adalia or to 
Smyrna, as I should think best Now, in Kiepert*s 
map the village nearest Isaura is called ** Hadschilar.” 
As 1 found out afterwards, its real name is ** Ayilar,” 
and this trifling difference caused me no end of trouble. 
No one in Ermenek knew any of the villages about 
Isaura, and all my inquiries were fruitless. It seems 
that there is a road direct and easy, althou^ longf 
from Ermenek to Khadem; and in the latter place 
people knew more about the villages round Imura. 
If, therefore, 1 had gone direct to Khadem, I should 
p^bably have eaca;peA fover, and saved mya^a great* 
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deal of ^%tigue and annoyance. Bat those whom I 
asked, never even told me of this road ; and as I saw 
only the mountain of Khadem marked on the map, and 
no village of that name, I concluded that the whole 
route was through a wilderness, and therefore was 
obliged to follow the guidance of our stupid cavass. 
Bnt of this I shall speak by-and-by. 

Ermenek contains about 1200 houses, and from 4000 
to 4500 inhabitants. It is built high up in a nook, 
under the mountain which backs it, and which here, 
as all along, terminates in high, abrupt precipices. 
The houses are nestled together close up under the 
brow of the precipice, and the slope on which the 
town stands is so steep that often the roadway passes 
over the roofs of the row of houses beneath. The 
town has a southern aspect, and its climate is mild in 
winter, considering its elevation, as it is sheltered by 
the mountain at the back. From a little distance 
the houses seem exactly similar ; all have flat earthen 
roofs, all are alike in colour, and nearly alike in form. 
The town is much crowded, and one cannot walk 
100 yards in any direction without going up and down 
the steepest, stoniest ascents and descents that any 
town ever contained 1 This renders the place very 
disagreeable ; indeed, I cannot imagine for what reason 
this particular spot was chosen for the settlement, 
when a position so much finer lies just below. From 
the town a long declivity of fertile and well-cultivated 
land extends for a distance of one and a half hoar's 
ride down to the Ermenek river. All the newer por- 
tion of Ermenek is built here, and some of the houses 
in this quarter are really good, and sanonnded Igr 
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fine gatdens and orbhardfi. The supply of water is 
extremely abundant in the upper town, almost eveiy 
second street having its fountain, ioe-cold and pure; 
but there would have been the same advantage below. 
On the opposite side of the river, facing the town, there 
is a vast declivity, well cultivated and full of villages. 
Borne of them seem of considerable size, as Kazai^i, 
Sarimazi, Ak Monastir, and Gieurmcli, where there is a 
good bridge over the Ermenek river. At the top of the 
declivity is a great mountain plateau, in which are the 
yailas of the various villages; but in winter it is 
impassable from snow. Several great mountain ranges 
rise from this plateau ; but the whole district is un- 
inhabited, except in summer time by a few wander- 
ing Turcomans and Yonrouks. Some of the higher 
ranges of these mountains are covered with perennial 
snow, and reach a height above the sea of 10,000 to 
12,000 feet. Then on the S.W. is the rugged broken 
top of Shah-en Nonr Dagb, far inferior in height to 
the long, rugged chain of Tout Dagh, and the peaked 
mountains above Selinti, which rise beyond it. Almost 
all these mountains are thickly covered with forest^ 
some of them, without exaggeration, are like so many 
vast walls, so precipitous are their sides. I inquired 
if it was possible to cross the yailas and reach the 
sea-coast near Adalia, but could gain no trustworthy 
information. One man said it was possible ; another 
denied it. I think it could only be done dniiug the 
height of Buiumer, and even then by long d^toor^ 
and with a supply of provisions for five or six days ; 
and only trustworthy guide would be a Tofirouh 
who had lived in flie hi^bkiiidB. 

2 4 
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I did not like Ermenek or its people. There is 
little or nothing to do or see in the place, and the 
people are rude and overreaching ; even the baker, who 
promised fEiithfully to give us some pure wheaten 
bread, and was paid accordingly, gave us the sour 
abominable stuff with which the Smyrniote Greeks 
have inundated the whole province. The only decent 
fellows I met were the traders of Kaisarij^eh in whose 
bazaar we lodged, and one or two Armenians. 

We found a little Greek restaurant. The food was 
not good, and the prices were high, but even this is a 
slight mark of advancing civilization. The town is 
horribly filthy, with a wretched, poverty-stricken 
population. It was truly sad to see the pinched and 
worn expression in the faces of some of the children. 
Several of the girls even of twelve to thirteen years of 
age wore no veil, and I saw many most beautiful faces 
with regular features, and often light hair and blue 
eyes. In 1873-4 a number of the people died of 
hunger ; and much cattle perished. Very little was 
done for the sufferers by their fellow-townsmen, for 
although many rich Muslims reside in the place, they 
are said to be avaricious and grasping. I was told 
(e. g.) that a ring of merchants had imported from 
Selefkeh a large quantity of Cypriote wheat. It had 
cost them about 2h piastres per oke, but they refuse to 
sell under 4^ piastres, although the people are next 
door to starvation. A little incident occurred in 
illustration of the distress now prevalent. 

Whatever may be the faults of the Turks, thus 
much may be said in their favovir. Never in any 
Turkish town is the gplaring Vice \o be seen which 
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almost every street ia an European city presents. 
Indeed, in most places, a woman of known bad 
character is not allowed by the authorities to remain. 
But at evening, Ali, our soiiriji, told my interpreter 
that two young Turkish women had been making 
improi)er overtures to him. We told him, “they 
must have had designs upon his purse, for it could 
hardly be his face which would attract them." At 
which he grinned a Cyclopean grin, and said that he 
“ never had anything to do with cattle of that kind." 
Nahli said that at the time of his former visit to the 
place such a thing could not have occurred, and he 
explained It by the crashing and general misery 
arising from the famine. I was much amused by 
Nahli’s account of that visit. It seems that in 1872 
a Frenchman named Peyronnet engaged him at 
Mersina, as interpreter, to accompany him to Ermenek 
on a botanical mission. The botany of the district 
round Ermenek is extremely rich, and Peyronnet, 
who was a clever and well-educated, but eccentric 
man, had been commissioned to make a collection of 
the plants and flowers of the district. It was sup- 
posed that he had been sent out of the way to escape 
the consequences of some political complication. 
They reached Ermenek, and lived a jovial Bohemian 
sort of life for some time, and the adventures and 
eccentricities of Peyronnet were very amusing, but 
often somewhat indecorous. By-ond-by oadi ran 
short, and no remittances arrived, so having ex- 
hausted their cre^ the pair were forced to migrate, 
and not having means to hire transport, they were 
obliged to make their way te Memiiia on foot The' 

2 A 2 
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eaflieBt toate is vid Selefkeh, and by boat along the 
coast, but instead of taking the road to Selefkeh, they 
tamed by mistake over the mountains towards Mout, 
and lost their way in the forest. Nahli's description 
of their shifts was most amusing : the hardship of the 
journey, the brutality of the villagers, how they came 
to a place where the Ermenek Sou runs between lofty 
precipices; finally, how, half-starved, they reached the 
village of Bejeh (already mentioned), and begged 
some food from the villagers, but were refused ; where- 
upon, rendered desperate, they helped themselves, on 
which a general scrimmage arose, but the two 
strangers proving very tough customers, the villagers 
finally gave them some bread and a few piastres, and 
sent them on their way rejoicing. They reached 
Mout and at last Mersina in wretched plight, and 
almost shoeless. Nahli never received a “para** of 
pay, and poor Peyronnet was afterwards sent to 
Constantinople by means of a subscription got up at 
Mersina, but was killed in a duel a short time after his 
arrival there. 

Such adventurers are as yet somewhat uncommon 
in Turkey, but I have heard that in China and India 
they abound. 

Of the ancient town Germanicopolis, on the site of 
which Ermenek stands, nothing remains excepting 
numerous rock tombs high op in the &ce of the clij^ but 
all rifled, although of course foolish tales, of treasures 
hidden in them, abound. There is a rock fortress in 
the predince above the town, consisting of caves and 
gidleries in the rook, &oed here and there by walls. 
It is now inaocessiblB, as an eartliqiidce has diaken 
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down the stone staircase by which it was reached. 
Huge masses of rock overhang the town ; occasionally 
one falls and smashes a house or two, but hitherto 
without much loss of life. 

1 could obtain no information as to my proposed 
route, so finally decided to make for Alata, which 
seemed according to the map the nearest spot to 
Isaura. As this would necessarily take us through 
the country round Allah Dagh, 1 inquired at the 
Government House if the district were safe for travel, 
and was assured that at present I need be under no 
apprehension, although a short time back it had been 
unsafe. This accorded with what I had heard at 
Karaman. 

June 29^4. — Clould not start before 10 . 30 a.m. Bode 
up the rock stair by which we had come, to the heights 
above the town, and then turned northwards. The 
road was level and easy, but one of the very few unin- 
teresting roads 1 have seen in Asia Minor, as it lay 
through a valley between rocks of rough limestone, 
which cut off the prospect. At intervals we passed 
caves inhabited by bee-keepers. The shelves at their 
sides, and on stages, were filled with sections of pine 
trunks serving as hives. The botany of Ermenek is 
specially rich in flowers, and the honey is of superior 
quality. 

At 1.30 we emerged from the valley. Alioun 
Tash Dagh (“ Golden Stone Mountain "), an isolated 
mass, was in fronts on our left a wide mountain land- 
scape was in sight, with a long range of snow mountains 
of great hei(^ extending from W. to N.W. They are 
above Alaya, and our cavass called them Geuea 
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Dagh. The intermediate country is full of lower 
ranges of mountains, which quite conceal the base of 
the snow range. There arc no villages in all that 
district, only during the summer months a few 
Yourouks wander throughout it. 

We halted to allow our horses to graze on a beau- 
tiful bit of pasture, but its owner speedily made his 
appearance, and we pacified him by a few piastres. 
He came from Durnebul, a village five hours from 
Erraanek ; the hail-storm of the 27th had reached even 
thus far. It had killed near the village two men and 
a boy, and many animals; the goats, however, had 
sheltered themselves in the crevices of the rocks, and 
not many had been killed. The ripening crops here 
are very much cut up, and the hail is still lying in 
places a foot deep. 

Soon after we passed along high ground at the edge 
of a very beautiful and extensive depressed valley 
which lay some two thousand feet below us. It is a 
large district, well cultivated and full of villages, and 
is called “Nawiihi.” The slopes to the mountain 
plateaux above it are fresh and green, and full of 
dense forests of “ ketran.” Across the upper end of 
this depression runs a range of great precipices, under 
which the Calycadnus takes its rise. Another river, 
which flows into the Calycadnus, rose almost beneath 
our feet. 

In a line with the upper end of “ Nawahi ” we 
passed along a narrow and dangerous rock path on the 
mountain side ; the limestone here was extremely solid, 
almost like marble. 1 noticed many fossils of galerite 
embedded in it, and a large quantity of bivalves like 
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the scallop, as large as the largest Bed Sea oyster- 
shells. 

At 4.3 Owe reached Altoun Tash Dagh; we had 
Gelibcl Dagh on our right, Mubarram Bel Dagh in 
front. Gelibel, as seen from our side, is a vast slope, 
terminating suddenly in a mighty precipice from the 
highest edge. All these mountains are bare masses of 
the very hardest limestone, the surface of them cracked 
and split into fissures innumerable, as if they had been 
suddenly exposed to the action of great cold, or of 
water, whilst yet glowing with heat as forced upwards 
from the bowels of the earth. 

The climate here is exactly like the finest spring 
weather in England, only bright, dry, and bracing. 
The turf is thick and soft, the wheat only two to three 
inches high. In the hollows of the mountains are many 
little Willeys, beautifully green and full of herbage 
and young crops. 

At 5 p.M. we came to a Yourouk encampment, the 
last human habitation we should find for many hours. 
When possible I always stayed at a Yourouk camp, 
rather than in a village. The people themselves are 
civil and hospitable, their tents rre in general neat and 
clean, and their food, which comprises good bread, eggs, 
milk, and yaourt — sometimes, even excellent butter — 
is usually far superior to the food which is to be found 
in the villages. We were very kindly received, by an 
old lady who gave up her tent to os, brought out fine 
yorghans, and was most hospitable. She is a 
widow, having only one daughter, a married woman 
who came to see os, and brought her two little children 
for a bit of sugar each. When I asked the old lady, if 
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she had any son, “ No,” the said, “ they are all gone, 
all extinct (gitdi-teukendi) ; only I and my daughter 
are left.” The young woman wore no veil. Her 
headdress was loaded with silver coin, “ all the fruit 
of her own hard work,” said the old lady with pardon- 
able pride. I noticed here the belts which the women 
wore, consisting of a broad band of green or yellow 
leather, on which is fixed a number of bosses of 
wrought silver, very heavy and solid. 

Our hostess was evidently in comfortable circum- 
stances ; the lent was well provided, her husband’s 
gun and sword were hanging in their place, and there 
was a number of goats* hair sacks full of wheat and 
other commodities. She brought us a supper of sand- 
wiches, of new barley bread fried in butter, with 
cheese between, excellent ^aourt and milk, and a 
dish of crumbled bread, somewhat resembling ma- 
caroni fried in butter, with new wheaten bread un- 
leavened. 

When I lay down to sleep she drew out from a 
leathern case a fine ** killim ” carpet, covered me with 
it in a most motherly way, and withdrew to 
daughter’s tent. In the morning I gave her an 
** backsheesh *' and a present of tea. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TCllUKOUR. DURO^LLER. ALATA. KHADBM. 

June 30M. — Rose before sunrise. The air cold and 
piort'ing, for snow lay on the mountain immediately 
above us. The lark and thrush were T\arblmg; flowers 
all in bloom, quite like early spring in England. 
Left 6.15 A.M., and passed through the ravines of 
Altouu Tash. These form little hills and valleys, all 
so much alike, and so full of cattle paths, that the 
way is easil 3 ^ lost, which happened to All and our 
baggage, and we were detained fully an hour before 
we could And him. In these ravines also I noticed a 
great number of fossil bivalves, and mussels so recent 
that they seemed deposited only a few years. 

Gelibel, on our right, is like a huge shelf, upheaved 
sidewise. The passage across Muharram Bel is ex- 
tremely rough and rocky. At the top of the pass, 
the whole line of Geueu Dagh %nd the interme^te 
country can be seen on one side ; on the other, range 
after range of mountains, the Airthest faintly visible, 
like the thinnest vapour or cloud. These were the 
moontainB of the Isaurian country, with which 1 was 
soon to make a very unpleasant acquaintance. 

From the top of the pass, an extremely steqp 
descent led to a kind of de^ moantain hollow, amid 
a maze of rounded hills, well covered with soil, and 
thick with magnificent pines. I noticed muiy 
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150 feet high, straight as a dart, and of great girth. 
An ascent almost as steep as the descent brought us 
to the top of the other side. We halted at a fountain 
for the horses to graze on the luxuriant grass. Prom 
this spot the whole length of Muharram Bel could be 
seen. The mountain ends in deep red precipices ; 
from them descends a long, undulating grassy slope ; 
then thickly wooded hills and dells, along the foot of 
the range. 

The road from the fountain passed through rocky 
hills, covered with juniper, and commanded fine views 
of Allah Dagh and Bozallah Dagh. At 2.15 p.m. we 
reached the yaila.of Kizilja. Our cavass here refused 
to come farther, as he said his orders only extended 
as far as Kizilja. Beyond this would be out of his 
beat. The mudir of Kizilja was absent, but the kadi 
received us. He, however, scarcely addressed a word 
to us, but ordered some refreshment to be prepared. 
I suppose he looked dpon us as “ giaours,” but thought 
it a duty to extend his hospitality to us. The reiresh- 
ment consisted of “ kabak ” (vegetable marrow) and 
yaourt; burghoul and yaourt, kaimak and pekmez 
— an excellent dish, resembling Devonshire cream and 
treacle — with fresh bread, made of wheat and barley 
flour in equal proportions. I mention so often the food 
we were able to obtain, in order to show with what 
simplicity even the wealthier classes of Osmanlis live. 

At 4 . 30 P.M. we resumed our journey. We had in- 
tended to stop at the village of Aghadj, but a heavy 
thunderstorm came on, and our road being full of steep 
descents, especially near Kizilja itself, we were over- 
taken by the night, and obliged to stop at Yeni 
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Kischla. We found a tolerable lodging ; the villagers 
brought U9 a miserable kind of supper, and 1 slept in 
the open air, on the balcony of the house. The people 
gave us much information about our route. It seems 
that our cavass had brought us far out of our way, and 
that had we followed the line of Muharram Bel, we 
could have easily reached Alata. They said so much 
of a long inscription on a rock at a place called 
Tcliukour, near Bostansu, that I determined to go back 
next day and see it. 

July — Hose at 3 a.m. The hills all about re- 
sounded with the cry of the cuckoo. Unable to start 
till seven, for my people are never in a hurry. I engaged 
as our guide a man who had formed part of Omar 
Pasha's unfortunate expedition into Circassia, during 
the Crimean war. He had been wounded and taken 
prisoner, and had lived at Tiflis, in Georgia, for a year 
and a half. He spoke well of bis treatment by the 
liu6sians. We passed over our old route as far as 
KiziUa Yaila. Thence a road descending towards 
8.E. brought us to a terribly steep descent, worse 
than that of yesterday. Nearly at the bottom is the 
valley of Atc^ilan. As it was a little out of our way, 
we passed on and halted at a mill at the bottom of the 
raviue. 

Here we asked for some food. They had nothing 
whatever; but being faint with hunger, we persuaded 
the miller to grind us some barley, so that a woman 
who was there might make us a little bread. Wa 
were obliged to wait long and patiently. At last sonoie 
coarse ci^es, full of bits of husk, and even of whole 
grainB, were brought. Bad as the bread was, we were 
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glad of it, although much could uot be eaten. This is 
the country of starvation I 

A villager who was lounging near, and seemed to 
have nothing to do, told us that he knew the exact 
spot where the inscription was situated, but refused to 
act as our guide under 26 piastres. As the day's pay 
of a labourer amounts to 3, or at most 4 piastres, I 
refused to give so much for the proffered service, and 
we determined to find the way alone. The road was 
a series of the most dlflicult ascents and descents, 
long, steep, stony, and very fatiguing for man and 
horse. Our guide — the Yeni Kischla villager — every 
now and then would say that the place was not far 
distant ; but when he pointed down into a maze of deep 
ravines several miles below, and told me it was there, I 
felt too wearied to attempt further explorations. Night 
was fast coming on, so we rode down the last long 
descent, and at nightfall, utterly exhausted, reached 
the village of Tchukour. We lodged in the musafi&r 
odasi (strangers* room). A young Turkish officer, 
sent to train the redif (militia) of the village, was 
staying there also, and very amusing it was to hear 
his doleful complaints, and the sentimental sighs he 
would utter when he spoke of ** Stamboul." He had 
been here a long time, and naturally looked upon it as 
a painful exile. We were received kindly enough by 
the master of the house in which was the strangers* 
room, but the food was scanty and miserable in the 
extreme. We never expected such penury, or we 
should have brought our own supplies. The traveller 
in such a oounlry soon learns to despise superflnous 
luxuries. 
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Id course of couTcrsation, our host spoke of the 
anden regime, under the great feudal nobles, the Dere 
Beys, as he had heard it described by his father. 
Unless be was simply a laudator temporia custi, his 
account implied the existence in those times of a far 
higher material prosperity than at present; and when 
T asked if the country was peaceful under those 
princes, he said that they governed their fiefs with 
justice, but with the most cruel severity, and related 
one or two anecdotes of hideous punishments inflicted 
on brigands and murderers in those days. He spoke 
also of the great force of cavalry they could bring into 
the field when necessary, from their Timariots and 
Spahis, the holders of smaller military fiefs under 
them. 

I may observe that the Dere Beys of Anatolia and 
Kflramaaiia governed their principalities for better 
than the Dere Beys of European Turkey. The former 
had the incalculable advantage of ruling a population 
almost homogeneous in race and in religion. Colonel 
Leake, writing more than half a century ago, mentions 
the great fomilies of Tchapan Oglou, and Kara Osman 
Oglon, who ruled over most of western and south- 
western Anatolia, and says that the mildness and 
equity of their government had attracted thither great 
numbers of Greeks from Ehirope. Centralization has 
certainly not improved the material position of the 
people in Asia Minor. 

July 2nd . — Btarted at 8.46 a.m. to see the inscrip- 
tkm. The road was across tiie mountain we 
deseepded yesterday, and tiiee for down into tbevaUqy - 
of the Gieiik Son, acrass laaiiy deq^ raviiies. tlie 
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inscription is carved on the face of a rock, which 
stands in the deep glen down which the Gieuk Sou 
flows. The river passes between sheer precipices of 
rock, and broken jnountains of dark red limestone, 
which rise to a great height above its channel, and 
are all of the boldest and most abrupt forms. The 
rock itself is bounded on one side by the river, from 
which it rises like a wall from 700 to 800 feet ; on 
the other side it rises sheer up from the mountain 
slope about 250 to 300 feet. About a mile from it, 
up the course of the river, is a pretty little basin of 
fertile land, well cultivated. High mountains rise 
steeply from it on every side, and the river winding 
through it passes in a deep gorge under the rock on 
which is the inscription, and so flows onwards to 
Bostansu. The inscription is about 6 feet long by 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and is about 35 feet from the 
ground. The whole surface of the rock is naturally 
smooth, and the precipice rises above like a walL It 
commemorates the capture of this rock fortress, from 
the brigands who held it, by a force under the com- 
mand of Bassidius Lauricius, ** Comes and Pneses,’* 
at the order of the Emperor Constantius and Julianus 
the Caesar. A garrison was stationed there to main- 
tain tranquillity, and the name Antiochia was given 
to the place. 

No date is given, but the time must have been a 
few years before the death of Constantius in a.d. 361. 
Julian was made Caesar in 355 a.d. The. rock is 
situated to the N.W. of the village of Tchukonr, in a 
spot oalled by the country-people *^I^oonoa,” &r down 
in the ravine of the Gi«ik Sou. It is most difficult 
of access* and we were told that within the memory 
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of the people round, no European had visited the spot. 
At Karaman I had heard the most exaggerated stories 
about this inscription. ** It covered the vhole face of 
the rock,” &c., &c. At Yeni Kishla, they more 
modestly made it fifteen lines. I found it to be 
thus: — 

IVOSVDDNNCONSTANTITRIVMFATORIS 

WCVSTIETIVLIANINObCAESARIS 

CASTELLVM OlVANTEAALATRONIbVS 

POSSESVMETPROVINCIISPERNICIOSVM 

BASSIDIVSLAVRICIVSVCCOMET 

PRAESESOCCVPAVITADIVEADPERPE 

TVAMIVIETISFIRMITATEMMILITVM 

PRAESIDIOMVNITVMANTIOCHIAM 

NVNCVPAVIT 

By command of our lordti the triumphant Conetantuin Auf^tui and 
.lulian tfao noble Caiw, thi illuatnouB lUaBidiiiH Launoius, Count and 
G«l^emor, took poHsesBion of the fortroes Divan tea, which was held by 
brigands ami was mischievous to tbe proiinccb, and m order to maintain 
tranquillity, gamsonud it with troops, and named it * Antioohia.’” 

' Tnumfatoris " (nut classical), equivalent to *' victorious.'’ Comes, one 
of the later Roman or Byzantine titles of honour, and equivalent to 
** Lieutenant-General ” There was a “ Comes ” of Isauna, Lyoaonia, &c. 
PrsBses, equivalent to Civil Govemor.” 

The date of thia iiisonption is marked by the opening lines, in which 
Jnlian, under the title ot Ciessr, is associKtea with the Emperor Conatentioa. 
Juhan, who wee the Emperor's cousin, had been appointed Casar on 
November 6th, a.d 366, and in 360 he was proclaim^ Emperor by the 
Gallic legions. The dmth of Constantins in 861 gave him undiqmtad 
possession of the throne. 

Bo great had been the diso rg a n i z ation throngbout the eastern provinces 
of the Empire, that the savage Isannans profited by it to deeoend fmn 
their rugged monntain fitstaesees and ravage all the neighbonring districts, 
and In 869 LanrioniB (the Baasidius L. of the inscnptlon) was appointed 
**PnBBeB” and **0oines*of Iwaria, and sent to esteUiah order. It mm 
dnnng this gnvemineiit that the oaptnn of ** Aatioelua** ooenned. 

Odlcili had been hitherto divided into the provinoas of CUola of ^ 
Plain (mdhrnX and Rooky or MooBCiin Cilkda (rpax^Jm). Bnt undif 
Constantine the tetter vrna eaUed laahiia. la this iwgn of AttadiHb 
fismer vras subdivided tato Oilhsa Warn and Seea^. HottsUoa anllad 
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these to Isanna, and gave to the entire province thus formed the name 
of the " Seleucian Thema ” It remained thnn without change until the 
eleventh century, when the whole country ■a as conquered by the Si.ljook 
Turks Amnuanus (xix 13) notices the troubles in Isaurta, and sa^s 
that Laurioiufe was sent to laatina a<t Goxemni, after receiving besides the 
title of "Gomes” Iho capture of this brigand stronghold, therefore, 
probably happened between 359 and the sjiring of 360, the date of Julian’s 
proclamation os Emperor Besides the notice of Lauricius Ammuin, 
Bozomon and Socrates, in their ecclesiastical histones, mention that he was 
present at the Council of Seleucia, a d 369, to maintain order and defend 
thi council during its aeasion (Socrates, II x\xix 149, xl 161-2-5 , 
Sorom lY xxii 163-4 ) In none of those passages is the name Bassidius 
given, but his titles in the inscription exactly correspond with those given 
to him by the histonans , e. g Socrates calls him 6 rav Kara rtfu ’Icraupfui* 
arpanar&v ijyov/irvor, and 6 XafutrpoTaroe r/yovfiKPQe rfje rirapxiae Sozomen 
calls him 6 r&p arparuar&p roD Zdpovt f^tpMP 

I have supposed that the Divaiitba of the inscnption may be the 
original name of the place , it may, however, be the words “ dm antea,” 
though 1 piefcr the former explanation 

After copying the inscription, I mounted to the 
summit by a chink or narrow crack in the rock. Up 
this the ascent wound steeply through overhanging 
walls of rock. There may have once been a wooden 
stair in this chink, closed by a door or gate, but I saw 
no marks of this. There were a few remains of build- 
ings on the summit. Both up and down the stream 
the country looks wild and savage ; the rocky sides of 
the glen are many hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, and broken mountain summits of the strangest 
and boldest shape rise on every side. 

1 had ample opportunity whilst returning to notice 
the geological formation of this district. 1 never saw 
so difficult and impracticable a country, and do not 
now wonder that even the Boman Gk>vernment fiuled 
to put down and keep iu order the Isauriaiis. The 
mountains are not of very great hfi^t, but the deep 
giena, prafonnd river ravines, and preoydoes witii 
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which the whole &ce of the Iftnd is seamed, the 
constant broken ascents and descents, render the 
country immensely difficult The mountains seem to 
have been forced up by some mighty subterranean 
explosion, and either to have risen through the softer 
strata into plateaux with precipitous sides like so 
many walls, or more often to have been tilted in the 
proeesB, so that on one side there is a long steep ascent 
then from the topmost ridge the precipice sinks plumb 
down into an abyss. And these great slopes are no 
mere hill sides, but spaces which it takes hours of 
{jainful marching to traverse. Of the material of 
these mountains 1 shall speak farther on. Here, they 
consisted of deep red limestone, often even vermilion 
in colour, but stained by the exposure and sun and 
rain of ages, in great blotches of brown and black 
and cream colour. 

Heavy rain cooled the air as we returned, but the 
ride was very exhausting, and occupied fully six hours 
exclusive of time for resting. 

As we passed the yaila of Kizi^ja, at the top of the 
steep ascent from Atchilau, our guide pointed out the 
grave of a man who had been shot dead here, four 
years ago. The assassin waited for him in a clomp of 
bushes near the path, and fired at him from bel^d. 
The ball entered the back of his head and passed 
out through his forehead. When news of the morder 
was brought to KiziQa, Hie whole village tamed oot in 
arms to seuroh for the aesassin, bat notbing ooold be 
easier tibaa to escape parsoit in snob a ooontry, and 
besides he had a start of an boar or two. Both the 
Govarameat and the people of the villages nmad' 

2 B 
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made every effort to discover the murderer, but all 
was in vain. The murdered man came from the 
village of Khadem, and it appeared that he had a pri- 
vate enemy there. This man was strongly suspected, 
but there was no proof against him. The murdered 
man was buried where he fell, and in our guide’s 
words, “ Allah only knows who did the deed.” 

We reached Yerii Kishla at 8 p.m. The room was 
full of villagers, but not one stirred to give us space 
for sitting down. 

After waiting a while, Nahli asked where we were 
to sit. “ Oh,” said one, ** there is the balcony empty ; 
go there 1 ” As it was raining, this would not have been 
pleasant, and Nahli replied in a rage, “ What 1 is this 
the way in which you treat stranger guests ? Gkt up, 
and go into the balcony yourselves I ” Bather to my 
surprise they complied, but not one would bring us 
anything we required, though I had paid liberally for 
all we had consumed the day before. But our guide, 
who might be considered a travelled and more enlight- 
ened man, went out and brought us some bread ; our 
stores supplied what else we needed, or these inhos- 
pitable fellows would have left us without food. 

jMly 3re2.— As the villagers would bring us abso- 
lutely nothing, and Nahli's eloquence failed, I was 
obliged to take up the matter myself. 1 sent for the 
mukhtar, showed him the bouyouidi from the Governor 
of Adana, and reproached him for their inhospitality. 
He tried to excuse the people on the score of the 
scarcity, but 1 would not admit this; e. g. we needed a 
tallow candle for softening the bridles, whidi 
were hardened and cracked bj the eou — no one wtmld 
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either give or sell one« We needed a little bread, but 
they would not supply any, and yet 1 was ready to 
pay for everything 1 consumed ! At last, thoroughly 
ashamed, he went off and sent what we required. I 
made them accept payment to the Inst para. 

Left Yeni Kishla at 8 . .30 a.u. Fine and cloudy day. 
Crossed a series of rounded hills, and in about two 
hours was opposite Aghadj, a little village on the left. 
A wide plain opens out beyond Aghadj, and about an 
hour beyond, on a high ridge at the aide of the plain, 
is Durgeller. Under the mountains to the north, and 
in front of these two villages, the limestone is cleft by 
a deep ravine^ down which runs the Gieuk Sou. In 
this ravine, at the upper end of the plain, is a great 
source, which here flows into the river. The greatest 
body of water rises from beneath a rock not for from 
the river, on the south side of the raviue, but many 
other springs burst from the ground all around the 
large source. These are concealed by a thick growth 
of brush and underwood, of bramble, wild vine, and 
rank herbage of many kinds. The water of these 
springs is charged with carbonic acid gas, and leaves a 
grey stony deposit, like the travertine of the great 
source at Hierapolis in Phrygia. 

It is curious to see the fields and gardens of the 
villagers of Terkooblu (the hamlet and mill near the 
source), surrounded by walls, once of loose atones^ but 
now formed into a solid mass by means of the deposit 
ttom the water. 

The miller told me that every second or third year 
he fo obliged to renew the water tubes tor his ovmhot 
mill, as the deposit n^ly fills them op. The water 

2 B 2 
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of the spring is beautifully clear, but not fit to drink, 
though good for irrigation. The Turks call all such 
springs “Kara Sou,” “black water,” and prefer to 
send miles rather than use such water for drinking 
purposes. There is a similar source above Tarsus, 
which spoils the water of the Cydnus, and two on 
the Sarus, at Ak Keupri in the pass beyond the 
Cilician Gates. 

Yerkooblu is a deep depression along the river bed, 
about 500 feet below the general level of the plain. 
The descent to it is extremely steep — a succession of 
sharp curves in the rock road down the side of the 
limestone precipice which forms the south side of the 
ravine — and of course we were obliged to descend on 
foot. I enjoyed a bath in the Kara Sou, which so 
refreshed me, that I mounted the steep ascent again 
almost without an effort; not so poor stout Nahli, 
who came up panting and perspiring, and loudly 
protested that on no account would he again mount 
such an ascent on foot. 

The land round the hamlet of Yerkooblu is most 
productive, and the fruit, especially the cherries and 
apples, equal to good English fruit, but it most be an 
unhealthy spot and liable to fevers owing to its heat 
and humidity. 

We had sent on our baggage to Durg^ller, and rode 
up the white marble hill side to the house of the 
mudir. This gentleman was one of the few kind and 
hospitable men I met in this barbarous district. He 
is a fine-looking elderly man, named Khalil ISffendi 
of Koniah (Kbnialii). His house was one of the best 1 
saw in Earamania. He reoeived us most kmdly, and 
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ordered some refreshment, telling me that it was both 
his duty, and a pleasure, to do all he could for me. 
The lunch consisted of buttermilk with slioed cu- 
cumber, spinach dressed with butter, stewed apples, 
and excellent unleavened bread. He pressed me 
much to stay, but I declined. However, on going 
out 1 found a perfect collection of ancient funereal 
monuments. In front of the mudir*s house was the 
“ Serai ” or Government House — ^not old, but having 
been very badly built, it had fallen down before it 
was completed, and had been then abandoned. It 
was constructed in great part of ancient remains, and 
I counted more than fifty tombstones built into its 
walls. They showed me the spot where all these 
monuments had been discovered, in a field close to 
the mudir s house. It bad been the cemetery of some 
ancient city, but I could learn nothing as to the site 
of an old town in the neighbourhood. The mudir 
and the villagers told me that Durgeller was founded 
in the time of the conqueror Karaman Oglou, and 
derived its name from “dulgiar,” “ a carpenter ’* (i.e. 

Carpenters’ village,” another instance of the inversion 
of letters in a name, so common in Karamania, the* 
plural being ** dulgihrler ”). As there is a considerable 
extent of rich land in the ravines round the place, as 
the air is remarkably pure and healthy, and the water 
supply good and plentiful, it is probable that the old 
town stood near if not upon the site of the present 
village; but the people could give no further infor- 
mation, and the name of the place was not mentioned 
in any of the inscriptions. 

When 1 saw these antiquities T determined to 
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accept the modir s invitation, and although our souriji 
had already started, a messenger was sent to recall 
him; besides, the rest was much needed, for all of 
us, both men and horses, were exhausted. Then I 
commenced copying the monuments and inscriptions, 
and worked on until sunset, when I was summoned to 
supper. We supped in the open air, and spent a 
pleasatit evening, for the mudir was most courteous 
and hospitable, and the conversation was sensible. 
There were present the mudir’s son-in-law, our ac- 
quaintance the Kadi of Kizilja, the douanier of the 
district, and the head villager of Durgeller. The 
mudir had two pretty grandchildren, a little girl, and 
a boy with flaxen hair who came to sup with us, and 
behaved quite like a grown man. 

No one could give me any information as to the 
antiquities of Durgeller, but incidentally one of the 
company spoke of a magntiiceut sarcophagus, standing 
in a wilderness not far from Eskil, on the shore of the 
great salt lake “ Tatta G61,*’ in Lycaonia. 

The supper was most plentiful : it consisted of eiran 
soup (buttermilk), kabak (vegetable marrows) stewed 
witli meat, small pieces of meat stewed in batter, stewed 
apples, spinach with yaourt, eiran, and cucumber. 
The mudir apologized for the fare, but it was really 
excellent, and 1 said the diet of the country suited me 
very well; indeed, I never was in better health, or 
more capable of bearing &tigue, in spite of the rough 
life and in general scanty diet, but in a few days 
more 1 was prostrated by fever. 

Although the mudir was so kind, there was some* 
thing wild and “farouche" about his servants, and 
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iudeed about all the people not immediately connected 
with him. 

Our Bouriji, Ali, brought ns an unfavourable account 
of the people of the village. He said that all without 
exception were a “ bad lot,” they were “ thieves” if they 
saw an opportunity, and had been not so very long ago 
“ brigands.” He said this openly before the servants 
of the inudir, and no one contradicted him, or appeared 
at all indignant at the charge But Ali would be a 
very awkward antagonist in a quarrel; and, more- 
over, I believe the latter charge was really true. 

Some fine silken 3 'orghans, from the mudir*s hareem, 
had been sent in for us, and \\c were preparing to 
retire, when in came the head servant, who looked 
more like a brigand than any of them, and warned us 
against thieves, bidding us at the same time not to be 
afraid, “ Some one might, perhaps, come into Cur room 
during the night, but it would onl}" be somebody who 
was hungry, and would come to see if he could find a 
little bread, Ac,, Ac., but we need not fear.” I replied 
that I had travelled for nearly three months in the 
country, and had felt no fear ; besides, I was under the 
protection of the Padshah, and, moreover, 1 had a 
revolver of five barrels, and my interpreter one of six, 
and we might be tempted to fire upon anyone who 
entered our room surreptitiously at night.” We de- 
termined, therefore, to keep a good look-out For 
myself personally I had no fear, but I was rather 
amtioils about the horses. However, we carefully 
secured them with the leg-irons, and charged Ali, who 
stays with them, to keep a good watch. 

After the seivants had left, Ah brought a great log 
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of wood, aJid set it against onr door on the outside, for 
there is no fosteuing of any kind on the inside, and the 
door opens outwards. Our position was not altogether 
pleasant, we were in the country of the Isaurians ! There 
was, of course, no glass to the windows, the shutters 
were open on account of the heat, and as I sat down to 
write up my journal, I overheard the servants talking 
amongst themselves of our arms. I had taken care to 
produce my revolver and explain its use. By-and-by 
one came to the window, and looking in, asked me 
if I did not “ intend to go to sleep,” again bidding me 
** not to be afraid.” At this I laughed, and soon after 
lay down to sleep. Anyone who wished might have 
easily clambered through the window, but we were 
not disturbed by any visitor. 

I believe the whole scene was got up to see if we 
were armed, and to try of what stufif we were made ; 
not that our revolvers would have been of the slightest 
use had there been real danger, rather the contrary \ 
and next day, on our way to Alata, I could not help 
thinking how very easily they might have carried off 
my baggage, had they really formed any such plan, 
when our cavass had induced us to turn aside to the 
yaila, and send the baggage on through the forest with 
Ali alone. But these poor Turks are truly a sterling 
race, whose good qualities come out upon closer 
acquaintance ; and as regards their honesty I can only 
say that throughout my journey I never missed the 
smallest article, although there were abundant oppor- 
tunities for abstracting, had the people been so minded. 
But I verily believe they would not oondesoend to 
pilfer, even though they might tnm brigands t 
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July 4dh, — A perfectly quiet night, and aoaud 
sleep. Bose at 5 a.ic. quite refreshed ; cafd au laii^ 
cigarette, and to work. 1 made a pencil ^etch 
Bozalla Dagh, but I much regret that my skill is not 
equal to my opportunities. The “ effects ” in this beau- 
tiful land are truly exquisite ! About three-quarters of 
an hour beyond Durgeller on the same side of the plain, 
on west by north is the village of Tchakkller. Nearly 
due nort^n the mountain side opposite Durgeller is 
Sarahj^lf^ large village, where, as 1 heard, are many 
spaiw antiquities. A little farther up the river, and 
Dclow Sarahaji, is a small village, Omar Oglou. Yet 
farther, three hours up the river, is Yaghjiler. Of the 
upper part of the river I shall speak hereafter. 

At 8 . 30 the mudir called me in to breakfast — again 
a good and abundant meal. Boast meat with bur- 
ghoul stuffing, bahmeahs (Hibiscus escfUentus)^ and 
stewed meat, kaimak and petmez, kabak and minced 
meat with yaourt, eiran and sliced cucumber, burghoul 
pilaff. It must not^ however, be supposed that this 
was the usual fare of the family. All this was in our 
honour. The Osmanlis of ^ramania, partly from 
habit, partly from poverty, usually live in the most 
frugal and sparing style. 

Soon after breakfrst I had finished all I cared to do ; 
so bidding adieu to the kind old mndir, we started at 
11 A.M., and riding across the beautiful white nuirble 
rocks, on which the village is built, began to mount 
the steep ascent at the back of DurgMler. Warned by 
past privations, we took a enj^ly of excellent bread 
from the mudir's house, and I saw our **8ouryi*' 
wrapping up a large qumitity for himself also. We 
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had still our barley bread which we had brought from 
Yeni Kishla. “ Waste uot, want not,” is vividly im- 
pressed on the traveller in this hungry land. 

The cavass whom the mudir gave us, did not please 
me ; he had a lowering expression of countenance, and 
never looked me straight in the face ; altogether a bad 
specimen after our former companions. Our route 
was up the steep mountain side, and then we followed 
the tops of the chain towards N.E. Our destination 
was Alata, but I was all abroad, for our direction by 
the compass did not at all accord with the map. At 
first we passed over heights of blue marble veined 
with white, then over whitish limestone ; then for a 
long distance over what appeared to be limestone cal- 
cined, and lying in friable flakes, of brown, green, and 
yellow. At 1 p.m. we were near the yaila of Dur- 
g^ller, and our cavass, who wished to go there in 
order to change his saddle, pressed us to go up to the 
yaila and take coffee, saying that Ali could go on 
through the wood with the baggage as the path was 
perfectly plain. I was very reluctant to leave the 
baggage, but he pressed me so much, that not wishing 
to show distrust, I at last consented. 

From the high ground near the yaila there is a wide 
extended view over the Isaurian country to W. and 
N. and N.E., and over the district under the south side 
of Bozalla Dagh, a district of great elevation, and con- 
sisting of a number of broad plateaux, up to the foot 
of the mountain itself! Kara Dagh was hidden by 
Bozalla, but 1 could see a faint outline of the moun- 
tains beyond the plain of Karaman, and the white 
limestone hills which we had crossed when leaving 
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Karaniaii for Mout — a nobis country, but wild, savage, 
difficult, and impracticable. No wonder its inhabitants 
in the old days were brigands ! Opportunity makes 
the thief 1 

Arrived at the yaila, the cavass pressed me mudi to 
enter his hut, of large loose stones, roofed with brush- 
wood ; I was obliged to do so. Then, Would we have 
milk or yaourt ; or should they prepare some food for 
us ? " I declined all except a cup of coffee. The air of 
Durgeller had made me suspicious, and nothing would 
have been easier now — had any previous concert been 
arranged — than for some of the villagers to fall on Ali 
left alone, and carry off the baggage into the forest ! 
And all my money, in good Turkish gold liras, was in 
it! The very thought was agonizing! I hastily 
swallowed my coffee, and, without waiting for cavass 
or Nahli, mounted my horse, and pushed on by a short 
cut through the oak scrub, to rejoin Ali. In half 
an hour 1 caught him up, and I need not say was 
heartily relieved. The forest here was of oak and 
pine, full of admirable places for ambuscades, and, 

1 will confess it, I kept looking right and left, with no 
slight misgiving and anxiety. Ai about 1 p.h. we 
halted to allow the horses to graze, and the cavass 
came up to Nahli and asked for bread, **he was 
hungry.** Nahli took out our Yeni Kishia barley 
bread, and offered it, but it was contemptuously 
refused. But,*’ said Nahli, ** we never eat except 
when the tchelebi eats$ and we often have no other 
bread but this kind* What is good enough for ns is 
surely good enough for you! Last year you were 
starving, and eating grass 1** 1 thought the man 
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would have struck him. He had seen our DurgeUer 
bread, and wished to have it. At last, with a surly 
and discontented air he grumblingly took the barley 
bread^ but I did not see him eat any of it. 

After passing many valleys in the forest, and many 
rough and rocky dells, each with its brook, full of fine 
specimens of poiphyry, we at last came out upon a 
wide mountain valley — I think it was a continuation 
of the valley we had crossed in descending from 
Muharram Bel. There seems to be a long line of 
precipices, forming the west side of this valley, all the 
way from Gelibel to Alata, and we could now see 
how the Ermenck cavass had taken us out of our direct 
route, by leading us to Kizilja instead of directly to 
Alata or Khadem. The road from Ermenek to Alata 
is eight hours long. There are no villages on it, only 
at wide intervals a few Yourouk encampments. Had 
we taken this route, we should have saved time and 
trouble, but then I should have missed the antiquities 
at Nounou and Durgeller. After emerging from the 
valleys of Allah Dagh, the road is easy as far as the 
descent above Alata; then the way becomes bad, 
being steep and of hard calcined limestone gravel, so 
that it was difficult to avoid lalliog. We reached 
Alata at about 6 p.if ., after five and a half hours in the 
saddle : we were told it requires an hour more to go 
from Durgeller to Alata than the reverse journey. 

Alata is a large village in a deep mountain dell,, 
with fountains, and a considerable stream, and much 
well-cultivated land about it. Looking down the 
stream from above Alata, we saw a perfect maze of 
volcanic hills along the river banks, their tops gilded 
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by the setting son. As w rode iate Hi# 
had the usual reception ftom the naeay 
to which we were now becoming acoiliteiiihd In HHft 
inhospitable region— ** The mukhtar was abeeait lA 
the yaila — so were all the people; there wkB no 
house, no firewood — ^nothing ! ** It was not till strong 
language had been used, and they had been solemnly 
assured that they would be paid, that they would do 
the least thing for us. At last a wretched shelter was 
found, some eiran and burghoul brought, and forage 
provided for the horses. The cavass behaved ill ; he 
was worse than useless, and his dour, ill-omened fime 
disgusted me. 

After a long parley I saw that we could not get on 
without the help of the mukhtar, so I enclosed in an 
envelope our order from the Kaimakam of Karamau, 
and sent it to him up to the yaila, by a boy, begging 
him to come down next morning and help us, and 
to let us have some eggs and a little milk for our 
breakfast. 

We got rid of the villagers at last, only the man 
who had waited upon us remained for cofiee; the 
churlishness of all, excepting that man, was very 
plainly shown 1 

Judy 5th . — ^The mnkhtar did not come, so I told 
Nahli to direct the cavass to mount his horse and 
ride up to the yaila to bring him, to which the man 
gave a point-blank refusal. Then 1 took him in 
hand, and 1 found that 1 conld manage these difficult 
cases better than Nahli, who used to lose his temper* 

I represented to him that I was recommended every- 
where to the authorities ; that everywhere they had 
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given me assistanoe, and he himself had been sent to 
help me ; that 1 most have a guide, and without the 
mukhtar I could not obtain one. Would he tell me 
plainly if he would go or not? as then I should know 
what to do.” Veiy sullenly he consented to go. 

At last the mukhtar arrived, bringing with him 
milk and eggs, and we breakfasted. But again our 
cavass began to give trouble, interfering whilst we 
were settling accounts, and putting olistacles in our 
way instead of helping us; so finally I took him by 
the shoulders, and pushed him out, bidding him ** go 
back to Durg^ller; he was useless, and had better 
return to the plough, for he had evidently mistaken his 
vocation when he became a Government cavass ” 
Extinguished by the laughter of the villagers, he took 
his “ bucksheesh,” and went off. After an infinity of 
trouble and vexation a guide was found, but he only 
came with the greatest reluctance, at the earnest half 
entreaty, half command of the mukhtar, and at first 
Nahli and I were obliged to keep him between our 
horses in the narrow path, to prevent him from running 
away. 

We started at about 9 a.m. This day's journey 
was more exhausting than any I have yet made. 
The heat of the sun was very powerful, especially 
as the road lay through a succession of deep and 
narrow river valleys. It followed the course of the 
little stream that flowed down from Alata, at first 
towards S.W. then N.W. It crossed transversely the 
bases of those rounded hills of calcined limestone 
whose summits we had seen at sunset from above 
Alata. In the bends of these hills ' the road was 
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toleraUy good, althoogli fipom the narrownesB and 
steepness of the path, and the hard gravel of which 
the hill was composed, it was difficnlt inarching for the 
horses. But at the extremity of each hill, where it 
touched upon the river, there was always a group of 
the hardest rocks, over and round which the track 
passed, and here it was steep, rough, and difficult. 
The road seemed interminable, without variety, and 
most uninteresting ; no villages, and but scanty cultiva- 
tion. After about three hours our guide showed us a 
short cut over the mountaius, in front of Auschar, a 
large village on the west side of the stream In front 
of Auschar we recrosaed the river — here flowing deep 
and slow — a bridge. The road then followed the 
east side of the nver, and became more difficult as we 
advanced. Three-quarters of an hour from Auschar is 
Iljibounar, on the west side of the river. Below it, is 
a bridge, but we still kept on the east side. Beyond 
Iljibounar is a lofty mountain spur, with the village of 
Ardishla on its summit. In the valley beyond, is the 
village of Sazak. A side ravine, down which a con- 
siderable torrent flows into the river, runs behind this 
village far*up into the heart of the mountains, display- 
ing the higher part of Allah Dagh, great plateaux 
edged with deep precipices, and covered with thick 
forests. From this point the road became constantly 
worse. The geology of this district is very remarkable, 
l^e soil is all either of marble of many varieties, or 
an infinite variety of volcanic substances, with a 
thin BorfiBce-oovering of gravel; never, I should anpr 
pose, in any place could a greater variety be found ! 

The road was a quick sneoesstem of ascents and 
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deseeiits, not of any rory ^praat hei^t, bot snr- 
prisliigly abrupt and steep, and rendered dil&cnlt 
beyond measare by the nature of the soil. The path 
was a mere scratch in the side of a steep ^ope 
extending far down to the river, so slight that at times 
we were puzzled to trace it. This is owing to the 
extreme hardness of the angular gravel and loose 
sharp-edged stones with which the whole surface is 
covered; we were obliged continually to dismount, 
and walk for considerable distances. The heat was 
intense, and as the day waned, the sun seemed to 
strike under the brim of my hat with a force I had 
not before experienced. The river here runs in a 
deep narrow bed between the steep slopes of the moun- 
tains on one side, and high rock precipices on the 
other, leaving a narrow margin, in which here and 
there at wide intervals may be seen a house or a 
patch of cultivated ground. The soil is not in any 
part of the common mountain limestone, but of the 
very hanlest varieties, white, grey, yellowish, or even 
of a pinkish tint ; many even of these, streaked and 
veined with white marble, or flint of different tints. 
There was a great variety of marbles, the principal 
being blue with veins or streaks of white ; but really 
fine white marble constantly occurred in great beds ; 
there were also great masses of yellow marble, and 
here and there of porphyry. The veins of hard 
volcanic sabstances were very numerous and of many 
oolouTB ; there w as jasper, and trap vaiying from light 
grey to coal black, all of great hardness ; and a variety 
of other rocks, amongst them a dark red flinty stone, 
with darker veins in it I ocfllected a few apeoimens 
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as we passed, amongst them amygdaloid. 1 might 
doubtlessly baTe oolleoted many more, but I was 
much &tignedt and therelbre perhaps less obserraot 
than I should otherwise haTe hoen. 

At about 5 P.H. we crossed, by a good stone bridge, 
to the west side of the river. It runs there in a deep 
channel of rock, the sides of which are worn smooth 
as glass by the current, so that it has all the appear- 
ance of an artificial cutting. 

Our guide said this bridge was two hours fh>m 
Khadem. 

On the east side of the river, high up on the moun- 
tain side, is the village of Sarny. Opposite to it, and 
high ap on the west, is the village of Mernak, three- 
quarters of an hoar from the bridge; our guide said 
we might either pass through this village, or follow a 
longer but easier route along the edge of the river ; 
we chose the latter, and in half an hoar were below 
Memak ; from this spot the road to Khadem crosses 
a high ndge, and then turns sharply to the left up a 
side valley. The river continues its course to the 
right, through a ravine bordered by deep precipices, 
and so is lost to sight 

Our souryi had remained some distance behind us, 
but when he came up wiA us, it was evident that 
to-day*8 march had proved too much for his horse, 
and we were obliged to stay for the night at Memak, 
and send down from the village a mule to bring up the 
baggage. The road to the jfillage was long and 
tedioas, and it was sunset before we reached the house 
of the mnkhtar. He could only oflhr to share bis 
room with ns, as his own house was under ropmr. Xti 

2 o 
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did not look very inviting, but 1 was so thoronghly 
&tigned that any place would have been acceptable ; 
his supper, however, was really uneatable, so I was 
forced to be satisfied with a little bread and a cup of 
milk. Five or six of the leading villagers, who came 
in later in the evening, were superior to most of their 
class ; nearly all had been on the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
several had passed a year or two in Egypt, knew 
Cairo and Alexandria, and spoke Arabic. They were 
travelled and comparatively enlightened men 1 

July 6M — Passed a restless, uncomfortable night, 
full of strange dreams, and rose exhausted with pain 
in head, eyes, and back, and a heaviness in every 
limb. I felt that some illness was upon me, but 
thought it was only from exposure to the sun, and 
fatigue, and that a good day*s rest would remove it 
alL Seen by daylight the mukhtar*s room is really 
handsome, though not large ; it is lined about half-way 
up the walls with wainscot, and the fireplace is sur- 
rounded by an elaborate and artistic carving in hard 
wood. 

To our mutual regret, we were obliged here to part 
with our good souriji, Ali, for his horse was no longer 
able to carry the baggage ; he started for his home, 
Elaraman, intending to travel very leisurely ; and the 
mnkhtar having found us a baggage mule, we left*for 
Khadem. The road to Khadem follows (as 1 said) a 
ravine to the left from the river. There were several 
villages in sight, but I^as too ill, and too indifferent, 
to write their names. Although a strong breeze was 
blowing, the heat was very great. We reached Upper 
Khadem ia three-quarters of an hour, and in half an 
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hour more arrived at Kbadem. As we passed the 
village cemetery, 1 confess that sinister thonglhtB 
crowded in upon my mind. ** Will it be my lot to 
be laid here, far from home and friends, with nothing 
but one of these rough lichen-covered stones, to mark 
my resting place ? ** 

The village of Hoiyilar (the unfortunate name 
which had caused us so much wandering) is still 
higher up in the mountains than Upper Khadem. 

Khadem is a straggling village, built along the 
sides of a low open valley ; we were directed to the 
Serai or Government House, a large barn-like build- 
ing, and on alighting at the door, were brought into a 
ball on the ground floor, where were some twenty 
soldiers, and a large quantity of stacked rifles. From 
this a broad staircase led up to a wide wooden gallery, 
having rooms opening off from it. Into one of these 
we were led by a soldier, and introduced to the 
kaimakam, who, with five or six others, was seated 
on a long divan, in a kind of projecting bay window. 
He was a young man of about twenty-five years of 
age, tall, good looking, of bright red and white com- 
plexion, but of a dour, proud, look. I heard after- 
wards that he was only the son of a peasant of 
Ipbrada, near Alaya, and I found him utterly ignorant 
(M ignorant that he once asked me if London was the 
ca|utal of England), with no experience of the world ; 
having nothing to say, and nothing to ask, he pats 
on this air of cold dignity ^d reserve, a device the 
Turks well know how to employ. 

Next to him was seated the kadi, a man of fifty 
yearn, with a oontiniial smile on his Hps, and a steady 

2 o 2 
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stare. 1 may safely say, that he scarcely turned his 
eyes from me whilst I was with them. I distrust and 
dislike a man who is always smiling, and instinctively 
I felt this was not a pleasant person to deal with. My 
judgment was fully borne out by the account I after- 
wards heard of him. 

Near to him sat the kaimakam’s brother-in-law. I 
know not why, but I instinctively disliked these men I 

On my entering the room, all stared at me as if I 
had been some strange wild animal, but even the 
ordinary civility, “ Bouyouroun I ’* “Sit down and make 
yourself comfortable,** was not vouchsafed, so I took a 
vacant place on the divan and sat down. No doubt 
this sudden appearance of a foreigner dropping amongst 
them, as from the clouds, must have seemed strange, 
and probably no European had ever before visited 
their village. Then Nahli explained who I was. The 
** bouyourdi/* of the Wali of Adana was produced, 
read, passed round from hand to hand, and subjected 
to the most minute scrutiny, even the Wali's seal 
being closely examined. I found out afterwards that 
they had formed the bright idea I was a Russian spy I 
and it must be admitted, that after the revelations of 
Russian intrigue in European Turkey for a long time 
previous to the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
such an idea was not so unreasonable as then it seemed 
to me to be! Then a whirred conversation took 
place, and at length ^jB^hoosh geldinez,” **Yoo axe 
welcome,” was said. Itwras &r from a pleasant recep- 
tion, and I was quite disconcerted by their fixed and 
Sitqii<fiot» stare. Then began the usual questums. 
**Wliat is this gentkman’s bosiiieBB? is he 
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travelling ? ** to which I replied through the interpreter, 
** 1 am travelling for my own pleasure.** On tiiis the 
kaimakam, not knowing that 1 nnderstood TnrkiA, 
made the mde remark, ‘*One does not travel for 
pleasure in heat like this!** To this I r^Ued in 
Turkish, ** Still the matter is really 8o,Eflendim I 1 am 
travelling for my own pleasure!** Silence ensued, 
then again whispers. T^en did the gentleman leave 
Stamboul?*’ I did not leave Stamboul at all; I 
came from Alexandria in Egypt, as it is written in tiie 
passport. Then the interpreter explained the causes 
of my detention in Adana. Again silence and whispers. 
I was tired of this treatment ; no offer of service or help 
was made, they simply sat, and stared, and whispered ; 
so I said, ** Tell the ^imakam I have a favour to ask 
of him.’* ** But he has not offered to do anything for 
you I ** ** Never mind ! Ask him if he will give me a 
room in the village, a private room to myself ; I am 
very tired, and not well; I need quiet and repose. 
Also in a few days will he give me a cavass and a 
souriji, to resume my journey ? ** 

This the kaimakam promised, and a soldier was 
called and ordered to bring us to the house of Ha<^ 
Emin Effendi, chief mufti of Khadem, a veiy bene- 
volent old gentleman, who keeps, it seems, open house, 
and entertains all travellers who visit Khadem. 

Accordingly we were taken through the cornfields 
to his honse on the opposite side of the valley, and 
fbnnd him sitting in a large wooden room, fitted up 
with divans idl round il Bomie five or six friends 
wmn with him, bat whm; the soldier gave the kaiiusr 
ham’s messags, all rose and left me in possessioa. 
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and I at onoe lay down. My head, eyes, and back 
were in great pain, with a high pulse, great heat, and 
intense fatigue. I took a dose of James* Powder, and 
slept. Profuse perspiration came on ; at evening 1 
took another large dose ; passed a quiet night, but no 
sleep, only profuse perspiration. Diet rice soup, and 
tea. 

July *lth . — Towards midday fever diminished, still 
heat great and pulse high, but I lay utterly exhausted, 
and not venturing to administer quinine till the pulse 
became calmer. Diet rice soup, and tea; towards 
night a little sleep. There is little to write of to-day, 
but I noticed that Nahli*s face wore a very serious air 
as he sat by me on the divan. In the course of the day 
many visitors dropped in, but 1 was too ill to take 
much notice of them ; towards evening the mufti came 
to see me, and brought me a few roses. He is a fine- 
looking elderly man, of about sixty years, with a 
handsome and thoroughly Oriental face, great flashing 
dark-brown eyes, bronzed complexion, an aquiline 
nose, full grey beard, and bushy black eyebrows. 

He wears the old-fashioned Turkish or Arab dress, 
a long caftan of some dark-coloured cloth, an under 
coat of thick satin, with a Ca^mere shawl as girdle 
(<* kushkk '*). His broad turban (‘^skrik*’) was of 
muslin, the finest and whitest possible. I noticed that 
he wore one handsome diamond ring, but no other 
jeweUeiy. Some such men as he were the Old Testa- 
ment patriarchs in appearanice. At night Nahli told 
me that ihe kaimakam and one or two of his friends had 
come over to the evening meal, for the mnfti's table 
is it seems, to all; and dnring^ a pause in the 
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oonvereation he had asked Nahli if I was not a ndd 
drinker, and if my illness did not proceed from that.** 
Nahli replied, “ Effendim I 1 wonder yon are not a 
better jndgo of character than that. Is it likely that a 
gentleman who bears a firman firom the Sadr-el-Azem, 
and has been recommended by the English Embas^ 
at Stamboul, should be a low raki drinker?** The 
subject dropped. 

July 8th. — Better, heat less, pulse calmer. Nahli 
brought me word that the mufti had found me a 
doctor if I chose to see him — a retired army doctor, 
Ali Effendi. I reflected that he must have treated 
hundreds of fever cases, and would well know how to 
manage my case, so 1 replied that 1 should be very 
glad to see him. He was a quiet and gentlemanly 
man, of about fifty, settled at Khadem, in the €U>vem- 
ment service. He felt my pulse, said the fever was 
diminished, but was still there, and there might be a 
relapse at any hour, but he must *'cut** it by giving 
quinine. Accordingly he sent for a few grains of 
wheat, and with [them weighed me out a dozen grains 
of my own sulphate of quinine to take in three doses 
at intervals of an hour. 

July 9th . — Fever almost gone. The pure ’bracing 
air, and the quiet airy room in which 1 lodged, had 
much to do with this rapid recovery. It is a room of 
wood, about 20 feet square, lofty, and being intended 
Only for summer use, is well ventilated by open inteiv 
slices under the eaves. Wide cotton divans run along 
three mdes of it. The Aoor is clay, covered with 
matting, and a Turkey carpet, not^ unfortunately, 
without inhabitants, owing to the slove^iness in whidi 
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even the richest Osmanlis here habitually live. At 
this season the <diinate is exquisite, but 1 am told con- 
siderably hotter this year than usual. Regularly 
every day at about II a.m., a strong breeze rises, and 
blows downwards from the high mountains on the 
N.W. There is no rain or thunderstorm at this 
season, and the nights are calm and balmy. 

Fever is almost unknown on this side of the valley, 
but, strange to say, of frequent occurrence on the 
other side. Several cases occurred during my stay, 
for which application was made to me for quinine, and 
I gave what 1 could spare. 

I will now try to describe the house of Hadji Emin. 
This is bis midsummer residence ; he has besides, three 
others, in which he resides alternately, according to the 
season. This involves no great trouble ; so simple is 
the Oriental way of life, that a couple of hours suffices 
to remove from one residence to another. The posi- 
tion of the house is on an oblong level space, in a 
nook of the mountain, which forms one side of the 
Khadem valley; terraces of garden ground descend 
from it, planted with fruit-trees, amongst them cherries, 
equal to the finest Italian cherries. Unfortunately 
before I was well enough to avail myself of them 
they were nearly gone. I only came in for the 
gleaning, but even that was good. One morning I 
was awakened by a great noise under my window, my 
host was sending off two or three horses, laden with 
eheixtes as presenfo to bis friends and fhe great 
people ’* at Koniah. 

The principal reason for the choice of this particular 
spot on which to build the house, was, that a ef^Hons 
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spring bursts out of the rock here ; another sour ce ■ 
the Tillage fountain — with mnch better water, was not 
many yards distant. The house consisted of one long 
series of low, wooden rooms, with the kitchen at the 
end. The women's quarters (i. e. the lady travellefs, 
not the mufti's “har^m") was on one of the lower 
terraces ; a suite of rooms of masonry, and they were 
occupied by a lady who was attended by two or three 
well-dressed negresses. 

A grass-plat, overshadowed by a large old willow 
tree, was under my windows, with a deep tank into 
which the waters of the source flowed. The mufti's 
favourite seat was on a wooden divan under the 
shade of the willow; here he received his friends, 
and the company took their meals seated on the 
turf ; my portion being sent on a separate tray into 
my room. 1 was told that sometimes the house is 
quite full of travellers and guests, and they have as 
many as 100 cotton ^^yorghans" (quilted coverings) 
kept in readiness. Fortunately for me, very few 
guests were then staying in the house. It seems that 
the old gentleman is very rich, and delights in spending 
his income in this way; it was the custom of his 
ancestors before him, and he keeps it up. He has 
very extensive estates, and, according to the rule of 
cultivating the ground in Karamania, he shares with 
his villagers the net produce. He told me that his 
average annual income was 12,000 kilehs of graip, 
besides fruit, cattle, sheep, &c., of whidi he had very 
many, now pasturing higher up in the mountains. 
Now, in Karamania, this implies very great wealth. 
He is of course subjected to mnch extortion from the 
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provincial nnthmties beyond the regolar tKafitMon; 
but his position, and his very goodness and liberali|y 
and harmlessness, viU doubtless keep him from any 
very great trouble. He told me how Essaad Pasha,* 
when Wall of Koniah, had persecuted him. The Yali 
paid him a visit to Khadem, and was so pleased with 
the fine air of the place that he remained about a 
fortnight. During all this time the mufti had enter- 
tained him, and provided his suite with all they 
needed, incurring of course considerable expense, for 
which he declined all payment. It happened just 
about the same time that some Turk of rank in the 
province was endeavouring to marry the mufti's 
daughter, but he did not like the man’s character, 
and therefore rejected his suit. This man persuaded 
Essaad Pasha to revenge the refiisal by causing official 
inquiries to be made as to the poor mufti’s title to 
his estates ; the title ^as irrefragable, most of the 
lands had been in the possession of the mufti’s family 
for nearly 700 years. “ But it cost me a very heavy 
sum of money,” said the mufti, when telling us the 
story. This was a bad requital for the old man’s 
hospitality; but I can well believe that the story 
was quite true, such acts of injustice are of daily 
occurrence in the provinces, committed by a bureau- 
cracy that is ruining the empire. 

The mufti is descended from a noble fiimily in one 
of the tribes of Hedjazi Arabs ; one of his ancestors 

* Kasaad Flulia marned a xuedk of Sultan Abd*«1-AEij^ mu Gnud 
Vuler for a ahort penod, and wm then sent u Oovemor of Syria to 
DaniaaouB. He dud there veiy auddenly in 1876, in the v«ry oouneU 
room. Aa usually banmu m such oases, there were Baaptoioiu, pibbaUy 
groundlea^ ofpmaon. 
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did a great eerrioe of some nature to the Prophet 
Mahammad, and the Prophet, pleased with him, gave 
him the title of his '^khadem** (i e his ** servant *')« 
The man took the name as his fitmilj name, and it 
has been retained m the fiimilj ever since. I asked 
how they came to settle in E[aramania ; he said that a 
short time after the conquest of Karamania by the 
Seljooks one of his ancestors was obliged to fly fh>m 
Medina, his native place, m consequence of some civil 
broil or feud, and came as a soldier of fortune to 
Karamania He settled in that very district, which 
was then quite a solitude, gave his name to the 
mountain, and the village he founded here, and the 
family had remained there ever since .as country 
gentlemen, and handed down the office of mufli from 
father to son continuallv 

In common with all his neighbours, the mufti had 
lost a great number of cattle, sheep, d^c, in 1873-4; 
he mentioned a kind of goat, the ** betik,*’ of which he 
had possessed a large quantity , all except about eighty 
had perished, in spite of every care that could be 
bestowed upon them The hair of the betik is of &r 
finer quality than that of the **teftik’* (Angora 
goat) 

He had visited Constantinople, and a few years 
ago had made the pilgnmage to Mecca and Medina, 
Naturally he had much veneration for the two holy 
cities, and had been greatly interested by what he 
witnessed in them, but he did not admire the Arab, 
and still less the Meccan character. 

Both his ffither and his uncle before him bad died 
when on the pilgnmage, and when m his tom he 
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wished to go, his sons very mnch opposed it, and 
tried to dissuade him, fearing for his safety at such an 
adyaiiced age. “But you see I have come back 
safely, as I told them I should," and he said he hoped 
to pay yet another visit to the Hedjaz. One day he 
told me he would give me some of the true Meccan 
coffee, and ordered his younger son to take a key 
which he gave him, open a certain chest, and bring 
out some of the berries. No doubt the coffee in its 
natural state would have been excellent, but the 
Meccans perfume it with some species of strongly 
smelling drug, and persuade pilgrims that this is the 
natural scent and flavour of the coffee. Of course we 
drank the coffee without question, but it was very 
distasteful. 

He seemed much pleased when I could go outside 
and sit with him in the garden and eat cherries, and 
he took care to bring to our room the last pickings of 
the early crop, telling us at the qame time that these 
were the last. 

Many a long conversation we had about politics, 
the different nations of Europe, and the progress 
of Russia towards India. Like many others, he 
seemed to be rather unpleasantly surprised when I 
told him that Her Ms^ty bad very many more 
Muslim subjects than the Padshah. But he was by 
no means an unenlightened man, and fer more liberal 
in his ideas than most of the Osmanlis 1 met. He 
generally came twice a ^y, and would usually bring 
some little present for me, a few flowers, a bnnrii of 
aromatic herbs, a little fruit, saying, ** Order what you 
choose, tell the servants what you wish.” Oertsinly 
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whoa lie waa presenti or gaye the order, the servaato 
were attentive, bat it was otherwise when he was not 
likely to hear of their inattention, and I am sure that 
they plundered him shamefully. He was far too eaqr; 
any strolling traveller, or villager, could enter his 
house unchallenged, and not unfrequently sit down to 
eat with him ; for it is etiquette not to eat alone ; a 
man who did not invite some at least of the company 
present, to share his meal, would be looked upon as 
wanting in good manners and hospitality. His elder 
son, Ahmed Effendi, who had a fine estate at Saroglan, 
and usually lived there with his family, was much 
more exclusive in his manners, and rightly so. 

The younger son, Ibrahim Effendi, a handsome 
young man of about eighteen or nineteen years, was a 
constant visitor, and it was very pleasing to observe 
with what extreme deference and respect both treated 
the father. The Osmanlis would, I think, compare 
very favourably with many more advanced nations in 
filial reverence and affection. 

One day, as I was convalescent, the kaimakam 
arrived with his suite, the kadi, his brother-in-law, and 
several others. In common politeness 1 was obliged 
to go out and see them; but the conversation was 
simply a long cross-examination of Nahli, varied by 
sundry skilfully-put side questions to myself about 
St Petersburg, Odessa, &c., to which 1 replied so 
calmly, that 1 think at last they saw how groundless 
were their suspicions of me. Then the kadi asked 
Nahli, if he “ drank raid ” ; now no one liked his three 
or four little glasses of raki better, and I could not 
help an inward laugh at the sanctiinonioiiB air with 
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which he turned up his eyes and hands, *^Staffar 
AHah,* I drink raki, heetch ! heetch 1 1 (never I 
never 1 1).** Then the kadi turned to me. “ But you, 
Tchelebi, you, I suppose drink raki?” “Well,” I 
replied, “ I would wish to know what you mean by 
♦drinkiDg* raki. If you mean ‘ drinkmg to excess,* 
that I never do ; if you mean a glass now and then, 
why I do drink it, and Cognac too, and French wine 
very often. We hold it no sin to use these things ; 
Allah gave them to man for that end — only not to be 
abused.” It seems that they were pleased with my 
answer. 

* Used insitad of “ Istighfar Allah” (aUI ** I beg pardoD of 

Gk>d,’* a common form employed to cxiroBs surjjrtae and, at the same time, 
eicpOBtulattoii 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

MOUNTAINS OF I8AUKIA. RUINS OF I8AURA. 

July lOM. — There are extremely few birds to be s^n 
here, owing to the severity of the last two winters. 
In general, however, they are said to be very abundant. 
One bird amused me much by his tameness and his 
curious note ; about half his body was deep black, the 
other half bright white. One of them was always 
flitting about the house ; his note was a repetition of 



accompanied by abrupt jerks df his tail. 

I was very desirous of continuing my journey 
immediately 1 had strength enough to mount on 
horseback, for several reasons combined to make me 
wish to leave Kkadem, but all I was as yet able to do, 
was to take a stroll in the garden or outside the gate 
at evening as fiir as the village fountain, for my legs 
trembled under me. 

lnd^)endently of this, the season is now so &r 
advftnoed that all hope of visiting Lycia must be 
abandoned. It would require another six weeks at 
least, and 1 cannot spare the time ; but I hope to ^sit 
Isaora, which is about eight hours firom Kbadem, and 
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afterwards 1 shall take the shortest route to the coast, 
vid Karaman and the Dumbelek Pass, to Mersina. No 
one is able to give me any trustworthy information as 
to the country beyond Isaura, even towards Bey 
Shehir and Kereli, on the way to Smyrna. And as 
for the less-frequented country on the S.W. of Isaura, 
over the mountains of Oroanda and Gieuk Dagh-or 
the valleys of the Melas and Eurymedon, it is either 
a wilderness (and in Kiepert’s map it is a complete 
blank), or at all events no one here knows anything 
more about it except that it is all ** steep up-and- 
down” country (“enish yokoush ”), and “full of 
brigands.” If I had time I would traverse it, but it 
is too late now. As events turned out, it was most 
unfortunate that I decided upon returning vid Mer- 
sina, for about the middle of June, cholera appeared 
in Syria, and all vessels from the Syrian coast had to 
undergo quarantine. Had I been aware of this, I 
should have pushed on from Isaura overland, but 
though our kind host«ised to bring in the Eoniah 
newspaper, and read us the news, no mention was made 
in it of the outbreak of cholera in Syria. Moreover, 
besides my own wish to leave, Nahli had a grievance. 
It happened that during the first two^or three days of 
our stay, the mufti's guests were polite and civilized 
people, but latterly, the minority of the guests had 
been clownish villagers, or people who had not eaten a 
decent meal for months, to judge by their greedy voracity 
and glnttonous manners. Often I was quite surprised 
at seeing him return from the morning or evening 
meal, in fifteen or even twelve minutes ; and be used 
to Gomplaui that he could get nothing I that he had to 
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come away absolutely hungry ' The clownish fellows 
would thrust the entire hand luto the dish, with 
voracious rapidity, and in a trice the food would be 
gone ! Often, too, six or eight guests would sit down 
to a dinner scarcely enough for four I • The Oriental 
custom of eating, unpleasant enough at best, was 
thus rendered tenfold worse; and Nahli was now as 
eager for departure as I was myself. 

I wrote down from Nahli's dictation the list of 
dishes on two occasions, at the beginning of our stay. 

(1) Soup of eiran (buttermilk) and burghoul (pilled 
wheat); kibabs of roast meat; kouftis (a kind of 
minced meat) and leeks ; flour and butter with pekmez; 
dolmas (chopped meat with rice and vegetables, rolled 
in young vine leaves) and 3 aourt ; meat with spinach 
and 3 ^aourt ; burghoul pilaff 

(2) Eiran soup ; bits of roast meat and gravy ; 
stewed meat and haricots verts ; kaimak and honey ; 
spinach cooked with batter, eaten with yaourt ; 
dolmas and yaourt ; peas with ^mourt ; burghoul pilaff. 

July IIM. — Accordingly 1 sent Nahli to sound the 
old gentleman as to my departure, proposing to leave 
next day. Certainly, 1 was still weak, and not fit to 
bear the fatigues of the journey as yet; but the 
position was becoming unpleasant. The good old 
man utterly refused to hear of it. “ He is not fit to 
go, and what will be said of me if I allow him to go 
in this heat? No! no! Tell him to come out and 
eat some cherries with me ; Inshallah, in a few days 

* The addiUonAl Yintoia bed oot been expected, end therefore no ext|» 
provielon bad been made, but the rule of Turkiab hoapitalitj demanded 
that Oiej ahonld be IbtH^ to partake. 
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he will be etrong, then he can go." So there was 
nothing for it but to stay. 

July 14M. — left the house of this kind and hos- 
pitable gentleman. Fortunate, indeed, it was for me, 
that my illness had come on in so healthy a spot, and 
where I could obtain such shelter; and 1 warmly 
expressed to my host the gratitude I felt for his kind- 
ness. Indeed, I was bound so to feel. Had the 
sickness occurred in one of those inhospitable Tillages, 
I know not what the result might have been. The 
mufti, with his son Ibrahim Effendi, came to the gate 
to bid me adieu ; gave me his blessing in a very 
paternal way, to which I replied by warmly thanking 
liim for his kindness, and praying thai Allah would give 
him and his family every blessing. Then we shook 
hands, an unusual thing with Orientals; he wished 
me a safe return to my family, and so we parted. 
Nahli had gone to the serai the day before, to give 
his fee to my doctor, to excuse me to the kaimakam, 
and to ask him for a zaptieh. He at first replied in 
an oflf-hand way, that he “ had none to give. Why 
did I not take the man he sent five or six days before ? ** 
Nahli replied that I was “ too ill to leave then, that 
one cannot avoid what is sent by Allah I " Then, after 
a pause, “ Well, Effendim, am I to take back that 
answer ? " Hereupon the kadi interposed, “ No 1 no I 
we mnst find him a zaptieh.*’ And they sent an ex- 
cellent fellow, "Hassan.” He had no horse, but I 
never saw a finer marcher. Courteous, cheeiful, and 
obli^g he was withal, and yet with a certain dignity 
and independence. Such men are plentiful enough in 
the Turkish country population, but they have little 
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chance of adyancement in any branch of the public 
service. It requires very different qualities from 
theirs to rise in the Tarkish governmental service! 
But men of this stamp are the very bone and sinew 
of the country. Let us hope that under the new 
organization, they will have better prospects. 

We began to mount the hill to the north of the 
village. At the highest point I asked our zaptieh to 
explain the course of the river, along which we had 
come from A lata. He said it was the same river that 
flowed past Yerkooblu, that after it had traversed the 
rock ravine opposite Mcmak in a N E. direction, it 
turned abruptly to^^ards the east, and after passing 
through a deep gorge, near a village called Kallinal, 
it flowed along the north face of a range of mountains 
lying nearly east and west, to which he gave the name 
Alma Dagh, then at the east extremity of this range 
it again turned abruptl3% and after passing through 
yet another deep depression, it flowed in a southward 
and eastward direction towards Yerkooblu. From the 
spot on which we stood, wc could trace its course for 
a long distance through the usual perpendicular rock 
precipices. The mountain round us was very bare, 
and the forest did not commence till a long distance 
from Khadem. All seems wild and solitary, with 
small patches of cultivated ground in the hollows, and 
poor crops. The heat of a few days back had been 
succeeded by fine, cool weather, and contrary to my 
expectations, I felt no weakness at all on horseback, 
although my legs atill trembled when I walke4* We 
passed die yaila of Khadem and the little village of 
Hodjilar, and in two hours and a half from Khadem, 

2 D 2 
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arrived at the site of the ancient ruined town of 
which the mufti had spoken, and which he called Toma- 
shatlu, situated on a hill overgrown with wood. Our 
host, however, had not told ns that he and some other 
of the Khadem people had formed a sort of joint-stock 
company for making excavations there, and had spent 
a considerable sum of money with no result, except 
the discovery of about a basketful of half-destroyed 
copper coins. He had been smart enough to arrange 
with the diggers to give them very small pay indeed, 
on the understanding that they should have a share of 
the expected “find’” It is truly laughable ; and I 
remember we talked several times of ancient buried 
treasure, which he admitted only existed in people’s 
imagination. 

While the horses grazed, we explored the ruins. 
There were many sarcophagi, but none with any 
legible inscription ; the lids of some were carved into 
the figure of a lion, or panther, as at Balabolu. The 
town, which was a very small place, is nothing but a 
great heap of stones. A small theatre, or odeum, still 
remains, damaged, it is true, by the mufti’s unfortu- 
nate excavations. So small is it, that the scena does 
not measure more than nine paces in breadth ! It had 
only seven rows of seats, and was all of the plainest 
and simplest construction. It is of horse-shoe form, the 
extremities of the cavea curved a little inwards. 
Most of the seats are still in situ, but part of them 
had been removed by the score or so of diggers, who 
had worked eighteen to twenty days, and found only 
a few old coppers ! 

At midday, we resumed our journey over a bad and 
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rocky road, and down an extremely long descent, 
through pine woods. From the bottom of this, a 
slight climb brought us to the village of Bolut. Herts 
we halted under some fine old mulberry trees, and I 
made a sketch of the mosque. On one 4>f the great pine 
trunks which served to supt>ort the roof, was suspended 
a pair of very large ibex horns, intended to keep off 
the “ evil eye,” a common superstition in the Levant. 

We left Bolat at about 3 p.h., and a long descent 
brought us through the cemetery to a small river. 
The hills about are of porphyry, then of shale and 
calcined limestone. At last we saw before us the 
heights on which are the ruins of Isaura, still very far 
off, but, owing to the clear atmosphere, appearing close. 
Between it and us ran a long line of red rock precU 
pices. At their foot flowed a considerable river from 
west to east. Our zaptieh said that it joined the river 
of Yerkooblu. Even at this late period of the summer it 
has still a considerable body of water. We crossed near 
a mill, from which a long and steep ascent ran up to 
a notch in the perpendicular rock wall, and gtive access 
to the plateau above. It reminded me of the ascent 
to the corner of Adrass Dagh, on the road to Ermenek. 
The vine seems to be much cultivated here; some- 
times the whole side of a mountain would be planted, 
wherever it was possible, with vineyards. 

I could not help admiring the walking powers of 
our good cavass, Hassan. All day long he had kept 
up with the horses easily, whatever might be the 
ground ; truly he was tough ! Arrived on the plateau 
above, we passed through groves of stunted junipers 
to the village of Telboughi. Here again we halted to 
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rest. We could distinguish on the mountain top some 
of the old fortifications, but the distance was still 
great. After long riding, we were told by an old 
man we met, that we could not reach Aijilar (Kie- 
pert’s “ Hadschilar ”) that night, but must rest at the 
village of Ashiklcr (“Lovers’ Village”), which was 
under the mountain, and veiy near the site of Isaura. 

I was not much fatigued, for the air was remarkably 
pure and bracing, but was not sorry to hear that we 
were near our journey’s end. The ascent to the village 
was dreadful. How the animals managed to get over 
it, I cannot tell I It was a track, even that sometimes 
lost, through great angular rocks, all at a steep incli- 
nation ; but our indefatigable cavass strode on ahead, 
and pointed out the wa}’’. That man would make an 
admirable sub-officer in any army. 

We reached the village at 7.30 p.m., after having 
been eight hours in the saddle. Not bad for one who 
had only just recovered from an attack of fever. The 
mukhtar gave us a really kind reception. He pre- 
pared a supper of eiran and burghoul soup, excellent 
yaourt, and a sweet dish— of honey. Hassan admitted 
that he wcut fatigued, and “ Bezim dkghlerimiz fena ” 
^our mountains are bad), in which I fully agreed with 
him. There was some little difficulty in obtaining 
food for the horses, but all ended well. The people 
tell me great things of the old city. 

July Ibth. — Bose refreshed, after a sound sleep. 
Hassan had been watching me, and when he saw me 
awake, he stood up with a smile, and said, “ Yon see, 
1 am mounted on my horse, ready to start.” It was a 
heavenly morning ; the air pure and bracing, the day 
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bright, but cool, sunny, and yet cloudy, with a gentle 
breeze. The village of Ashikler is built much more 
solidly than any I have yet seen in this country, being 
of large blocks of stone, set in stiff clay, and compacted 
with great trunks of juniper. The roofs are of great 
thickness and solidity, and this is necessary, as the 
snow lies here four or five feet deep for several mouths 
in the year ; and the wind in this elevated region is 
often of extreme violence. The walls are about 
four feet in thickness. In front of every house is a 
court, or enclosure, surrounded by high walls of loose 
blocka This is the fold, for in winter the sheep and 
cattle must be brought home, to be secured from the 
cold and the many wild beasts that abound. 

Our lodging, an open portico, looked southwards, 
and from it there was a grand view of the mountains 
of Isauria, through which I bad been so long toiling. 
The head of the village, a fine-looking old man, pointed 
out to me the position of Khadem, Alata, and Ter- 
kooblu. Full in front, and extending a little to the 
left, was the long ridge of Alma Dagb. The river of 
Alata runs all along its northern face, then, after 
running along the front of Alma Bagh, it passes 
through a deep ravine at the east end of the mountain, 
and flows on to YerkooblU. Beyond, and at either 
side of Alma Bagh, was a perfect maze of high moun- 
tains. A little to the right, as we stood (i.e. S. 
by W. from us), was Ak Bagh, the mountain above 
Khadem ; to 8.E. by S. was Alata Bagh. We were far 
above most of the country for scores of miles around. 

At about 8 A.M. we started for the ruins, attended 
by our host, his two sons, and sundry others of the 
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villagers. A little distance beyond our lodging, was 
the village fountain, in which a number of antique 
tombstones had been inserted, but all the inscriptions 
were obliterated. 

About a quarter of an hour from the village is the 
ruin of a tomb, or small temple, built upon a rocky 
platform. The whole upper part of the edifice has 
disappeared, but the lower part, built of mossy hewn 
stones, eight to ten feet long, still remains, together 
with the huge foundation stones on which its columns 
once rested. A few fragments of the columns are 
lying about. The villagers pull down the stones for 
the sake of the iron bolts and the lead which they find 
in them ; for iron is dear, costing 8 piastres per oke. 
The road to the ruins skirts the base of the heights, 
and commands an extensive view of a country quite 
new to me, in the direction of Koniah. 

We reached the foot of the height on which the 
ruins are, at 9 a.m. The circuit of the old city, with 
its walls, comprehends the top of two detached hills 
lying N.N.W. to S.S.E., and which are the highest 
ground in the whole district ; at almost every point, 
except on S. and S.W., deep precipices defend the 
approaches to these bill tops. A line of wall with 
mauy towers runs along the S. and S.W., and com- 
pletes the defences of the place. Most of the buildings 
of the city are on a lower neck of ground between the 
two hills. In the valley at the foot of the height, and 
on the rocky hills around, are an immense number of 
rock tombs and sarcophagi ; there was a small edifice 
built over a fountain of delicious water, very cold and 
clear. The spring issued iu abundant volume through 
a square channel of cut stone, and flowed into a small 
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square basiu, beyond which was a heap of large 
hewn blocks. A little way above, upon the hill side, 
are the ruins of two other edifices, built of mossy 
hewn blocks without cement, which had perhaps been 
temple tombs. The one nearest the yiath was an 
oblong, 23 feet 7 inches by 11 feet 9 inches, built of 
huge oblong blocks of fine limestone. On c‘ither side 
of the interior arc two niches for statues ; and there 
seem to have been niches for sttitues also in the wall 
above. A few of the ornatncntal blocks remain. 
They arc cither of \\Iiite marble, or of sj jotted marble 
(black and white) ; nearly the nole ornaments carved 
on them are flov>crs in lozenge compartments. I 
noticed also tliJ capital of one Corinthian pilaster. 
At 3 feet 9 inches from the pavement is a projecting 
shelf, 7 inches in breadth, all round the interior. The 
Corinthian pilasters seem to have been in the wall 
(above this), two on either side, and between them 
windows, and niches for statues. Portions of the 
frieze remain, but of very inferior design, and work- 
manship ; one piece represents a hunter killing a stag, 
by pulling back the head, and cutting the throat; 
but the drawing of the figures is rude. The other 
edifice, similarly built on very massy foundatioDS, is 
now a mere heap of ruin. On cither side of the path 
which leads up the steep hill-side to the great gateway 
of the city, are many sarcophagi, but all completely 
de£a,oed. 

The entrance to the city on this, the south side, 
consists of a double gateway in a passage between 
walls of very massive coustruction. The entrance is 
flanked on either side by an heptagonal tower, but 
the whole external portion of these towers has fEdlen, 
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and lies in vast heaps of ruin far down the hill 
side. This is the case with almost every tower in the 
whole circuit of the walls, and is no doubt the result 
of earthquakes. 

I never saw finer or more regular masonry. The 
stonos, which are either cubes or oblongs, and are set 
in layers alternately large and small, are regularly 
wrought all over, and fitted together without mortar, 
with extreme accuracy. The larger oblong stones 
measured in length G feet 7 inches, in breadth 3 feet, 
in depth (which filled up the whole thickness of the 
wall) 4 feet 9 inches. The material is either the 
hardest grey limestone, or a stone which is a mixture 
of limestone and white marble (the stone inter- 
penetrated, and injected with marble), or of porphyry 
veined with white. The width of the outer gateway 
is 12 feet 9 inches, height of archway 18 feet, but 
probably the sill lies deeper, as it is all blocked by 
huge stones. On the left side of the passage leading 
to the gateway, shields are sculptured in relief, some 
quite ^ain, others with a boss and spear. The 
passage, after passing under the outer gateway, turns 
at right angles between walls of the same fine 
construction, and goes through another gateway, 
which is now fallen, and in utter ruin. 

The line of wall runs eastwards and westwards from 
the great gateway, along the edge of the heights. On 
the east side of the great gateway there is but one 
tower (one of the flanking towers) ; from it the wall 
runs up the hill side, but the precipices with whidi 
the crown of the hill on that side is bordered soon 
render a wall unnecessary. 
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On tbe west side of the gateway, at a distanoe of 
about 150 yards, is a square tower in ruins, then a 
little further, one like those at the gateway, heptagonal, 
but built on a semicircular foundation of masonry, 
next a third tower. Then a deep ravine, across which 
the wall ran ; the ravine sinks steeply down, widening 
as it descends, and in a little plain at the bottom of it, 
far below, is the hamlet of Yazdama. On the opposite 
side of this ravine are three more heptagonal towers, 
loopholed on the four outer sides, standing at a distanoe 
of from 100 to 150 yards apart, and about 100 yards 
beyond are tbe ruins of a small round tower. Then 
there is another ravine, wide>, and shallower, but 
still bordered ^jy steep precipitous sides. In the plain 
below it is the village of Oloubounar. 

The wall ran across this ravine to a point of rock 
in it, on which are the ruins of a tower. In the 
deepest part beyond this, and in the line of wall, is 
a second gateway — the arch of which still remains — 
defended by two towers — one on either side, and of 
tbe same plan as those at the great gateway, but 
smaller. On a large stone in the ruins, a helmet and 
a pair of greaves are carved in high relief, on another 
stone a coat of mail (or a leathern surcoat?), also 
what appeared like a dish, with a wreath of vine, and 
clusters of grapes. The wall runs up the other side 
of this ravine, which is extremely steep, broken, and 
rocky, to a large tower in better preservation than 
any other. These towers must have had several 
stories, and in this, the holes for the beams of each 
story yet remain. All are of equally fine oonstruo- 
tion; the entrance to them was by a door 10 feet 
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9 inches in thickness 

JBieymd this tower the slope of the height is very 
flhrupt^ so that a wall is hardly needed, but about 
^0 yards above it is a small round tower In front of 
this the piecipice descends steeply, forming one side of 
a very deep ravine, which divided the height on which 
1 stood from anothci eminence 1 did not observe 
any lemains of wall across this lavinc, but iieai the 
bottom of the opposite height was a towti, and mins 
of wall up the slope of the lull tiaiisversely to 
another tower 1 did not visit this side, as I was 
greatly fatigued, and oni guide said that these formed 
the extreme limit of the foitilications The whole 
circuit of the heights from S hi and round by north to 
west IS boidered by deep p^ecipues, accessible at two 
points only , the remamuer of the circuit, from S E 
and round by south lo west is defended by iortifica- 
tions, which aie themselves very difficult ol access, aud 
are faced by lesser rocky heights or steep slopes 
Heie, as in all the Isaunau district, the shape of the 
mountains is very peculiar Beginning from Gelibel, 
the same rugged, broken, abrupt formation everywhere 
prevails, at Tchukoor, Durg^ller, Alata, Khadem, and 
indeed throughout the country 

The precipices on the northern side are only 
accessible (as 1 have said) at two spots, one a narrow 
ravine to the north of the great gateway, and which 
leads to the village of Aijilar This was defended by 
a tower, with walls exteuding on either hand to the 
precipitous hill-side, all across the ravine. I did not, 
however, observe any gateway m it The other spot 
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is 00 the N.W. portioa of lielgiao^*' tflis else M 
defioided by a wall and towefs. 

The wall which oonneoted all these towers is either 
mined, or perhaps much of it was neyer oompletedi 
but all the baildings are of the same seyere sod scdid 
architecture. 1 haye seen no sncb ancient maesnry^ 
out of Egypt ; many of the stones are B feet by 3 fbety 
and fitted together with the utmost exactness. ^ 
So much for the fortifications of Isaura. As 1 
have said, most of the buildings in the city itself are 
upon the depressed space or neck, between the two 
heights. On the opposite side the city from tlie 
great gateway is an arch of triumph, consisting of a 
single archway, of simple and severe, but very scdid, 
architecture of the Ionic order. In front of it lay a 
huge heap of fragments, and great blocks of stone ; on 
one of them, which had formed part of the lintel of 
the gateway, was carved the following insenption. I 
searched for the remainder of it, but the stone had 
been broken, and the other fragments could not be 
found. 

AlANOYYieeeOYNCPOYAYli^NOI 

Hamilton and Texier (the only travellers who 
appear to have visited Isaura before myself) give this 
inscription in full ; — 

AYTOKPATOPIKAIZAPieEniAAPIANniCCBACTni 

eeOYTPAIANOYYIfiie€OYN€POYAYinNni 

ICAYPCANHBOYAHKAIOAHMOC 

To the Autocrat Caesar, the Divine Adrian Augustus, 
SOD of the Divine Troian, grandson of the Divine 
Nerva, the Council and People of the Isanrians." 
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Texier gives the measurement of this triumphal 
arch. Height a little more than 7 metres, breadth 
about 5 metres, thickness about 3^ metres. He says 
it is built of red and yellow marble, but it is of the 
same stone as the wall and towers. 

It has been diminished by the erection within it 
of a square doorway, formed of three great oblong 
blocks. 

Amongst the debris I noticed a large Tonic capital 
of debased style, with a head in high relief between 
the volutes, and some fragments of twenty-sided marble 
pillars, not monoliths, but in several pieces. There 
was, however, extremely little marble in the city. 
A street bordered with limestone columns, and with 
many pedestals of plain construction, extended between 
the arch and the gi eat gateway. The street was curved, 
and at about half-way along it, was a wide, open, level 
space. It was evident that a pavement still existed 
below the surface. This was no doubt the site of 
the Agora, and the columns belonged to a covered 
portions at its side. Around the Agora were most 
of the public buildings. Another street extended 
in a straight line from the arch towards the west. 
It is only half as long as the curved street, and 
seems to end at the ruin of some large building, of 
which the substructure and a few feet of wall still 
remain. 

The ruins of private houses lie thickly strewn on 
both sides of these struts, and up the slope of the 
eastern height ; near the top of the height are very 
extensive quarries, but by &r the largei^t part of the 
space enclosed by the fortifications must always have 
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been void, for the enceimie is extremely spacious. The 
void space was full of rock tombs, sarcophagi, and 
many quarries. I noticed one sarcophagus covered 
with triangular bands in relief, at the end of each band 
was a lion's head. 

Behind the Arch of Triumph are the foundations, 
and some feet of the walls, of several large public 
buildings. That nearest the arch must have been a 
magnificent room. Heaps of hewn stones and sculp- 
tured fragments cumber the whole interior, but I saw 
no bas-reliefs or carved figures. There were several 
inscriptions, only one of which I could decipher, the 
limestone having crumbled away. I observed no spring 
or cistern, but at the base of the wall, immediately 
behind the archway, our guide pointed out a spot where 
a fountain had once gushed out, of which he had him- 
self drunk. Unfortunately, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages had done much mischief at Isaura 
by pulling down the stones in order to extract the iron 
bolts and lead with which they had been secured. 
Much of their mischievous labour had been expended 
on the masonry of the fine wall behind the Arch of 
Triumph, and probably the spring had been choked 
by the &lling stones. There must, however, be many 
cisterns, and probably other springs, amidst the ruins. 

On the western of the two heights inclosed by the 
fortifications, rise four projecting masses of rock to 
the height of about fifty feet above the general level 
of the ground. These rocks are ascended by steps 
cut in the stone. On the second of these eminences 
(fiom west to east), at the highest point, are ths 
ruins of a great octagonal tower, of which nothing 
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remains beyond tbe foundations, and a few feet of 
wall. There had been large windows in each side; 
the pilasters of porphyry which bad formed the sides 
of the windows, and the stone arches, lay amidst the 
ruin. Near the tower I found a number of cubes, of 
glass (some gilt), porcelain, and red jasper. From 
their small size, the mosaic of which they had once 
lormed part must have been finely made ; but 1 saw 
no pavement, or church, to which they might have 
belonged. Nowhere, indeed, in any part of the city 
did I see any Christian emblem whatever. All Jthat 
I saw was either old Greek or Homan under the 
earlier emperors. The city “ Isauropolis,” however, 
had Christian bishops, so that there must have been 
Christian remains, although I did not observe any. 
Great quantities of fragments of pottery are scattered 
about, mostly of red and black colour, and some 
extremely fine and thin, but none that I saw bore any 
design, except sometimes black lines. The very little 
sculpture I found was of bad quality, and, moreover, 
defaced. Although 1 carefully searched, I could find 
no theatre; the old city had been appmntly built 
only with a view to war, and not to peace. 

The tower on the rocky eminence was the great 
look-out or watch-tower. The whole site of the city 
was admirably adapted for a community of robbers 
and brigands such as the Isaurians always were, itself 
strongly fortified both by art and nature, in the heart 
of a most difficult and impracticable country, in- 
habited by a population fierce, warlike, and preda- 
tory. The view from the watch-tower extended over 
a vast extent of country, and with a telescope it 
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was possible to see what was going on over an im- 
mense space, I do not know that 1 ever beheld snoh 
a prospect. 

The view from Kremna in Pisidia is very grand, 
but this is far wider and grander, ifhe only points 
of the compass on which the view is at all otetracted 
are the sonth and south by east, towards Khadem and 
Alata. On the N.R Karsgah Dagh could be faintly 
distinguished, Kara Dagh and Bozalla Dagh plainly. 
All the plain of Karaman could be seen, only on the 
extreme due north the very distant view wsas ob- 
structed by nearer mountains, although even they were 
a long way off. The whole lake of Seidi Shehir and 
the country round it was clearly visible. The view 
towards W. and S.W. is over a vast number of ranges 
of inferior height till the horizon is closed by the long 
line of Yout Dagh and G^ueu Dagh. 

There were many fragments of inscription, but all 
illegible excepting one, of which I with difficulty deci- 
phered a part ; but no doubt some of the letters are 
incorrectly rendered, for in this, as in all, the limestone 
has crumbled away. It is interesting, as giving the 
name of the city. I might perhaps have deciphered 
more of it, but the old simpleton, our host of Ashikkr, 
his two sons, and several other villagers crowded round, 
impeding and annoying me extremely. These foolie^ 
people had formed the idea that I was about to dis- 
cover a buried treasure, and they neglected their 
busineas and saoriflced their time in order to come 
with us. They did not leave me all day long; one 
at least was always at my elbow, and J was obliged to 
order them away to be alone even for a minute. 1 . 
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their belief. As we mounted our horses, Hasaan and 
our souryi ironically condoled with them because 
they **had not brought bags large enough to carry 
away the Measure.** We had a hearty laug^ but 1 
must admit they took their chaffing with great good 
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bamour, and returned to their Tillage sadder, but 1 
fear not wiser, men. 

There was still much to see in the old cltj, but 
sunset was fast approaching, and I was very wearied. 
I dared not bestow another day on the exploration of 
this most interesting place, for I had calculated the 
time exactly, leaving, as I thought, only enough for 
making the journey to Mersina, so as to reach it the 
day before the arrival of the Russian steamer. This 
would only allow time enough for packing, and for 
disposal of my horses, and 1 could not linger any- 
where on the road. Could I have foreseen the delay 
thnt took place at Mersina, might have remained 
some days longer here. 

The air of this elevated region was most exhilarating 
— the best, I think, that I ever breathed — the sun warm 
and bright, but not too hot. Nay, while 1 sat in the 
shade 1 found the air even cold. This is, however, 
the very finest season, and 1 cannot imagine how the 
people who lived here in the olden time, could have 
endured the inclement winter weather at this great 
altitude. 

I had still about half an hour to spare, and 1 sat 
down on the side of the height which looked towards 
the lake of Seidi Shehir, and tried to draw the outline 
of some of the many mountain ranges in view. While 
there, nearly all the villagers who had formed our tail 
throughout the day, gathered round me, and, said 
one of them, ^ Excuse me, effendi *' (** Afou id^nwn 
effendim^') ; ** how much do you receive per month fhr 
going about in this way?*’ — ^i,e. for my trouble' in 
exploring, with a view, 1 iMesame, of diecofsering 
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hidden treasure. When I replied that I did not travel 
for money, but for my own pleasure and instruction, 
he was silent ; and when soon afterwards our Ashikler 
host came up, he said to him, “It is not as we 
supposed.” 

I did not succeed in finishing even the outline of 
the grand landscape before me. It was evening, and 
the mountains were already in shadow, which deepened 
more and more every minute. But so grand and 
multitudinous were the ranges, rising one above the 
other, that to do them justice would have required 
the pencil of a Turner or a Claude. 

The mountains beyond the lake are very high, 
but there is now little or no snow on them. They 
looked desolate enough, but we were told that there 
were villages upon them. They rose steep and gloomy 
from the edge of the lake, and are out-topped by 
higher ranges beyond. N.W. by W. lie the mountains 
of “Arwan” (Oroanda), as our guide called them. 
Beyond them is a huge snow mountain, which the 
villagers called Anamas Bagh, not far from the town 
of Bey Shehir. N.W. by N. are the mountains near 
Kereli. Very far off towards the west is the top of a 
great mountain faintly visible (perhaps Boz Borun, in 
Pisidia). It must be of great height to be seen at 
such a distance. The only village in sight was Ali 
Tchartchi Keui, on the shore of the lake nearest to us. 

We descended by the ravine on the north, which 
lies in the depression between the two heights, and 
above which most of the buildings of the city stood. 
It is too steep to ride down, but the villa^ of Aijilar 
is only about three-quarters of an hoar distant. Four 
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fine ranges of moantain were visible as we descended ; 
Bozalla and Kara Dogh, near ; Kanyah Dagh, faintly 
visible and thin as vaponr; and, barely to be dis> 
tinguished, the doable cone of Hassan Dagh, about 
140 miles off to the N.E. 

The villagers of Aijilar received us veiy hospitably. 
In the first place we had an excellent zaptieh, who 
took great care for our requirements, and next, our 
souriji was a “ green-turbaned '* man, and therefore a 
real or pretended descendant of the Prophet; then he 
was a “ moollah ** to boot, and, besides, a very good 
fellow. The villagers were in the mosque at the 
“ asr ” (evening prayer) when t^e arrived. On coming 
out they gave us the porch of the mosque to lodge in. 
It was the best, the cleanest, the most comfortable 
lodging I had occupied for many a day. In front 
was an abundant spring of excellent water ; the air of 
the place was cold and pure; the cleanliness of the 
villagers (i. e. the comparative cleanliness) great, and 
it was evident that much care had been taken to keep 
the neighbourhood of the mosque neat. They told me 
the origin of the name of their village. In the days 
of one of the Karaman saltans a child was bom to the 
chief of the village having feet like bears' feet, and 
in consequence of this the name ** Aijilar,” the bears* 
village ’* (from “ Ayou ” or Ayi,” “ a bear ”), was 
adopted. I had many questions to ask, but altiiough 
desirous of obtaining information from them, I was 
too fiitigaed ; so dismissing these kind-hearted, simple-/ 
minded people, 1 slept soundly ^ under the shadow of 
the church.** 

July 16tA. — ^Left Ayilar at 9 ajc. Bay oocd and 
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cloudy ; now and then light showers. Road easy, but 
uninteresting, over rocky hills covered with juniper 
and scrub oak, and with very little cultivation. The 
hills cut off the view, except of Bozalla Dagh, which 
rose before us bare and rugged, and of a light cream 
colour. There was, however, a good view of the 
heights of Isaura. We passed on our left the village 
ofKhunnet, in a line with Ashikler, and entered a 
tract of finely cultivated land. At 11.30 we passed 
on our right Kuzeuran ; at 12 . 15, Geunik ; at 12 . 45 
we reached Saroglan, and were most hospitably 
received by Ahmed Effendi, son of the good old 
Mufti of Khadem, who usually lives here with his 
family on his “ tchiftlik.” He pressed us to remain 
the night, but we explained that I had only time to 
reach Mersina so as to meet the steamer. He gave us 
breakfast, to which only he, I, and Nahli sat down, 
although there were many others in the room. It 
consisted of new bread, thin and well buttered, with 
slices of cream cheese as sandwiches, a dish of kaimak 
and honey, burghoul and yaourt. On bidding him 
adieu, he said : “ Perhaps we shall never meet again, 
but do not forget us I think sometimes of us ! ’* And 
often since T have thought of that hospitable family, 
to whose kindness, it may be, I owe my life. 

1 am quite unable to make out the topography of 
this district of laauria. In front of Saroglan, looking 
towards the S.E., there is on the right a red conical 
mountain, which I had not observed before, called, 
Armoodlu Bagh, in the direction of Khadem. Farther 
off, behind Khadem, is Tchili Dagh. The long line 
of Eyschenler Dagh is full in front of Saroglan. 
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Behind this runs the A lata river, and farther to the 
S.E. is Durg^ller. 

The road from Alata to Saroglan is (so they told 
me) fourteen hours* ride — a bad and rocky road. 
From Khadem to Saroglan,* seven to eight hours, also 
difficult and rocky, with many steep ascents and 
descents. Indeed, all the roads in Isauria are bad. 

We left Saroglan at 2.45. The road was very 
easy. It traversed a district of hills extending right 
and left as far as the eye could reach, covered only 
with scrub oak; a rocky, sterile district, without 
inhabitant, all the way to the corner of the groat plain. 
Constant showers of ram fell At the entrance into 
the plain, in a ravine v ci the right, was the village of 
Armoodlu; in the plain, on the left, Kara Zengir; 
the latter looked very bare, there did not seem to be a 
tree or bush in or near it, and the same barren 
prospect extended all along the plain. 

At 6.30 we came to Elmasun, very tired; there 
was the usual inhospitable reception ; at first no 
one would show us any room at all, then those they 
showed were so dark and dirty that I resolved rather 
to sleep under the tree at the village fountain. But 
before deciding I rode round the village to reconnoitre, 
and espied the porch of a house, which looked the 
best and most inviting shelter attainable — for even 
some Greek Christians near the fountain, to whom 
Nahli applied for help, disdained to assist us, and 
would scarcely trouble themselves even to return au^ 
answer to his inquiries. Thus reduced to our own 
resources, 1 ordered the souriji to deposit the 
baggage in this porch. FresenUy up came an old 
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lad^, a neighbour, and began to reproach us for so 
doing — ** it was the house of a widow,” &c., Ac. But 
when we pleaded necessity, and the inhospitality of 
the people, and were not to be dislodged, she yielded, 
and was really kind and attentive. Soon after, up 
came the mbtress of the house, and after consider- 
able grumbling, finding that we were not to be dis- 
lodged, she agreed to lei us the porch for the night, 
money down. By and by two of the villagers came. 
One of them said he was the mukhtar, and wished to 
see our passport; but as he could not read, we told 
him to bring some one who could, and we would show 
him the order of the kaimakam at Karaman to see 
that our wants were supplied. Upon which they went 
off, and we saw no more of them. No doubt the 
contingency of being obliged to furnish what we 
needed, and that (as they would expect) without 
payment, was disagreeable; yet our first care on 
arriving at a viUage always was to reassure the 
people on this all-important point. 

We engaged a boy to watch over the horses, and 
tried to sleep ; but sleep in the hot, enervating air of 
the plain is not refreshing. The only hospitable 
person in the village was the old woman, who bron^t 
us what we needed. 

July ntfL — ^Left Elmasun at 6 a.x., and yet the 
mistress of our lodging importuned us for an additional 
rent, because we were so late in starting I I was 
tiioioaghly tired even before we set out, and dreaded 
the hot and exhausting ride over the plain. But it was 
better than I expected. There was a fine breeze ftom 
the westy and by halting now and then and turning to 
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Ikce the breeze, we were refrediecit shelter teem the 
sun there was none. About half an boor from Elmaran 
is Kol, a Tillage on the right, with a fine and oefid 
spring near the road. After passing this, I felt so 
tired that I fell fast asleep upon my horse, unable to 
keep my eyes open. The plain here is slightly un- 
dulating at intervals are patches of cultivation, with 
fine crops of wheat and barley, now ripe, in the &voar- 
able spots ; but the greater part of it is uncultivated, 
and so lonely that for three hours together I saw 
scarcely a living creature beyond a few butterflies, 
and here and there some wild bees in banks of dark 
earth, full of their nests, and to be carefully avoided ! 
Every now oDd then, the whizzing noise of grass- 
hoppers was almost deafening. Besides these, there 
were neither animals nor men, save where at long 
intervals one or two reapers were at work, or a 
woman or girl threshing out the grain with the sledge 
drawn by oxen, and then winnowing it in the usual 
clum^ way. The grain is laid up in heaps awaiting 
the inspection of the ushirji. There was still a much 
greater amount of verdure than I should have expected 
from the great heat and scorching sun, and here and 
there masses of brilliant flowers, which give the most 
beautiful tints to the distant parts of the plain. 

At 9 A.M. we passed Bussola, a village deserted 
except at sowing and reaping time, on accooitt (we 
were told) of its unhealthiness. It is on the site of 
an ancient town, and great heaps of stone, bits of 
wrought marble, sarcophagi, and many cisterns sur- 
round it. A large rained church with pointed 
arches stood iu the middle of the v illage^ As the 
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pla.ce lay at some distance from the road, we did 
not visit it in consequence of the inteuse heat. In 
three hoars and three-quarters we came to Kassaba, a 
village in a hollow of the plain, with fine springs, and 
surrounded by magnificent erops of grain, on which 
the villagers were busily employed. 

Conspicuous a long way off is the minaret of the 
mosque, but it presents nothing remarkable. I'he 
place itself is an oblong enclosed by a wall with 
towers at intervals, all now dismantled. Both the 
wall and village are built of thin slabs of limestone 
set in clay. It was probably a flourishing place 
before the sad times of 1873-4, but now it is half 
deserted, and whole streets of the houses are fast 
falling to ruin. 

We rested under the scanty shade of a willow tree, 
near one of the village fountains, in the neighbourhood 
of a ruined mosque and cemetery. While there, and 
whilst everything around was bathed in the burning 
sunlight, and hardly a sound broke the deathlike still- 
ness of the place, ^e dead body of a little child was 
brought to be buried, wrapped, as is the custom, in a 
Cashmere shawl. An old, long-bearded Osmanli, 
probably the moollah of the mosque, came with the 
friends of the child, and recited the formula for the 
burial, which is in Arabic. His pronunciation sounded 
very strange. In place of ** Allah hu akbarl*' he 
said “ Allah heu ^k-bir ! ” repeating it in a loud voice, 
and afterwards in a tone hardly audible. In a few 
minutes the shallow grave was filled in, and all re- 
lapsed to its former breathless silence and solitude I 
No one seemed to take any notice of our presence, 
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although we were quite close, and the friends of the 
dead stood placidly by, and, outwardly at least, 
displayed no emotion. 

To a European the calmness and composure with 
which Orientals usually bend to the stroke of death, 
either their own or of their relatives, is surprising 
— sometimes it is even shocking! And yet it is 
not from apathy, for between members of the same 
family, love is seldom or never deficient, and between 
mother and son is in general remarkably strong. 
But when death comes, all other feelings merge in 
resignation to the will of Allah ; and the devout 
Muslim would look on excess! vo grief as something not 
only uncalled for, but Absolutely impious. 

1 remember a remarkable case in point. One of 
my friends was tiavelling from Aleppo to Alexan- 
dretta. At nightfall he had reached a village called 
Tokat Termanin. The weather was cold and incle- 
ment, and no shelter could be had except a stable ; for 
the roof of the khan had fallen in, owing to the exces- 
sive rain. In despair, my friend went out into the 
village, in the hope of finding a lodging. The first 
person he met in the street was a respectable-looking 
Muslim, to whom he told his necessity, and was at 
once invited to the man's house. It was comfortable 
— ^for the East — and his host busied himself to provide 
what the stranger needed ; nothing, indeed, could ex- 
ceed his hospitality. But every now and then he 
would ejaculate, ‘*E1 hamd llllkh Mohkmmed 
mkt ” (“ Praise be to God, my brother Mohammed is 
dead!"). My friend, who understood Arabic, was 
much surprised, but hesitated to ask his host what 
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was the meaning of these words. In the morning, 
however, he found out that the brother of his host had 
died the preceding night, and that the man was return- 
ing from his brother's house when he met him. Yet 
this family misfortune did not prevent him from exer- 
cising the duty of hospitality ; and the man’s words 
were merely an indication of his resignation to the 
will of God in taking away his brother. To my 
mind there is something really very affecting in such 
a feeling. In truth, the Muslim Oriental, as a rule, 
accepts with great — nay, immense — magnanimity, dis- 
pensations under which the European too often sinks. 
Who is there that has lived in the Muslim East, 
and mixed familiarly with the people, but can recall 
instances in which the most sudden and disastrous 
reverse of fortune has been borne with a noble calm- 
ness which we Europeans may admire, but cannot 
imitate 7 A Muslim suicide is almost a prodigy. 

Left Kassaba at 2 . 20 ; at 3.45 reached Ilisera — a 
miserable village, but surrounded by good land, and 
with splendid crops, on which the people were hard at 
work. After passing this place, I again slept upon 
my horse for half an hour, so exhausted was I by the 
overpowering heat. At 4. 20 we reached an eminence 
in the plain, and saw in front of us Earaman, with its 
long line of dark green trees and gardens. The rays 
of the setting sun struck upon our back almost more 
fiercely than at midday, and it was nearly two hoars 
more before we reached "the khan — utterly beaten, and 
glad to return even to such rudiments of oivilizatiott 
as Earaman afforded, after the barbarism and inhos* 
pitality of the villages. We bad been about ei^t 
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hours in the saddle since leaving Elmasnn, exposed all 
the time without shelter to the powerful sun. It is 
this which wearies, not the mere ride ; for in the 
bracing air of the mountains one may ride all day 
without feeling half as much fiitigue as is caused by 
a march of three or four hours in the lowlands or the 
plain. 

We passed no stream of any importance between 
Elmasnn and Karaman, although several are laid down 
in the map as flowing from the mountain district of 
Bozalla into the plain, but perhaps at this advanced 
season they had dried up; and at about an hour’s 
distance from Karaman is a flj^ly-built bridge of two 
pointed Saracei^ic archer, over a torrent bed, now dry. 
The stones — beautifully cut cubes and oblongs — are of 
various formations of trachyte-one especially fine, of 
deep black, with granules of bright white in it. Near the 
bridge is about a couple of miles of carriage-road — an 
abortive attefhpt at establishing communication be- 
tween Koniah and Karaman, which no doubt cost the 
province a heavy sum. The cultivation of the land 
round E^araman, and the state of the crops, would do 
credit to the best English former. Especially line are 
the gardens of the town itself, full of heavy crops of 
grain, maize, &c. There are many fields of poppies, 
now in the head, and the people are busily engag^ in 
scraping off the opium as it exudes from the poppy 
heads. These gardens are full also of magnificent 
trees, and are all surrounded by walls of unbaked 
brick. I should suppose tiiat Karaman had been d 
very populous place three or four centuries bocfo, as it 
a great number of cemeteries. This is in 
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general all that remains of a decayed Turkish town ; 
the houses speedily fall into utter ruin — only the tomb- 
stones remain to tell future generations that men once 
dwelt there. Our old acquaintances soon assembled 
at the khan to bid us welcome, and our first care was 
to find our former souriji Ali ; but he had gone to 
some distant village in order to work at the harvest, 
and could not be found. It was pleasant to know that 
he was well satisfied with us, and gave us a favourable 
character as being “ good people,’* in whose service he 
had gained “ plenty of money.” It does not require 
much to satisfy these simple-minded folks. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

PASS OF DUMBELEK. niOB RANGES OF TAURUS. 

EFRENK. 

July 18M. — Occupied our former quarters. About 
one month has elapsed since we were here before, but 
that time has produced a great change in the climate. 
The heat is very much greater, and the air oppressive ; 
but in a few weeks autumn will commence, when the 
heat rapidly diminishes, and at the end of September 
frost and the first snows may be expected on this high 
plateau. A traveller (native) who was staying at 
the khan, had just come up from Mersina, and gave a 
most unfavourable account of the heat and unhealthi- 
ness of that place. 1 thought that he exaggerated, 
but 1 found by sad experience that his account was 
perfectly true. Strangely enough, he never mentioned 
the news of an outbreak of cholera in Syria, and con- 
sequent quarantine on all the mail steamers. 

A handsome ** Killim ’* carpet was ofiered to me for 
T. 2/., by one of the merchants in the khan. I did not 
purchase it, as I feared the difficulties of transport, &c^ 
but I afterwards regretted the opportunity lost. 

There were the usual difficulties in providing means 
of transport. The first souriji who came, demanded 
T. 2Z. for a single baggage horse to Mersina. The 
outside price is 80 piastres— this man asks more than 
200, which is about one-third the worth of the animal 
itselfl^nnd aa we could not obtain a more reason- 
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able offer, I was obliged to send Nahli to the Serai. 
1 excused myself to the kaimakam from calling upon 
him in person, on the score of weakness. He has been 
throughout most courteous and kind to me. He in- 
quired with much interest how we had fared, and 
when told of our adventures expressed his regret, and 
said that the villagers of that district were naturally 
churlish and inhospitable, and the Government autho- 
rities — do whatever they would — could not better 
their behaviour. The chief zaptieh, after taking con- 
siderable trouble, at last brought me a souriji — a very 
pretentious gentleman. Then came the usual delays. 
He had not half what was necessary — no bags for our 
boxes, no sacks for carrying barley (an unfortunate 
want, as will be seen Weafter). Besides his pay, 
which is high, he requires his own food, and food for 
his horses, with tobacco and coffee for the journey, 
and I wonder he did not make an extra charge for 
giving us the honour of his company ! After all 
this, he had to confess that he did not know the way ; 
for, as we found out later, he was not a souriji by 
profession, and moreover bore but an indifferent cha- 
racter. Still, we were constrained to take him, for 
the chief zaptieh told us we should probably find no 
other souriji, as almost every man and animal in 
the country is busied with harvesting. Accordingly, 
we engaged him and his two horses. He poised every 
article of our baggage with as much care as if be, 
and not his horses, wofild have to carry it. The 
whole was about one moderate horse-load now, and 
yet he grumbled at it as heavy for two I 

We could not start till the afternoon, as we waited 
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to take the letters of our friend, Tchelebf ^Ihndi 
Morales, to Mersina. 

The Greek khanji Simeon made an exorbitant 
charge for our night's lodgings, and I was obliged to 
oppose a resolute stand before he consented to reduce 
it to a more moderate amount. Even as it was, he 
was paid twofold more than the fair sum. Unfor- 
tunately the character of nearly all the Oriental 
Christians 1 have met, is grasping and overreaching, 
and I must confess that in all business trausactions, I 
would infinitely rather have to deal with the much 
maligned and hated Muslim, who is generally a man 
of his word, and though less clever, is much more 
honest, than the Bayah: such is my experience in 
Asiatic Turkey. Of course it may be different in 
Turkey in Europe ; I can hardly think it really is so. 
And as to the rich Levantine Christians, especially 
those who have gained the protection of some European 
Consulate, they are unbearable. Their purse-proud 
arrogance, their vanity, their ignorance, their grasping, 
avaricious greed, their tyrannical injustice where tb^ 
have the power, their cynical immorality (in the wide 
sense of the word), all this must be witnessed to be 
appreciated. I have no doubt residents in the Levant 
(not the mere traveller who stays a week or two in 
these lands, and then goes back to Europe convinced 
that he knows better than the resident of many years), 
residents^ 1 say, in the Levant, will no doubt recognise 
the truth of what I am saying. No bonouraUe roan / 
can avoid a feeling righteous indignation at what he 
too often witnesses in their dealings with the unfisiN 
tunate people of these oonotiies. 
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At about 3 p.M. wo started. Our route crossed a 
district of limestone and marble hills to the S.W. of 
Karaman. Our halting place that night was to be the 
village of Ibrala, said to be five hours distant, but we 
found it more, as owing to our sourijfs want of 
skill, there were continual delays to shift and re-arrange 
the baggage. The heat as we toiled up the dry ravines 
and across the bare marble hills was extreme, but we 
soon reached higher ground and a cooler air. At 
4.15 we descended into a well-cultivated valley, 
traversed by a large stream flowing northwards, and 
crossed the stream by a fine bridge of one high pointed 
arch, which was carried from one large rock to another 
opposite. Night soon came on, and at 6 p.m. we stopped 
at a large village with many gardens, great groves of 
poplar and walnut, and extensive cemeteries. We 
alighted at the house of the inukhtar, a rich cultivator, 
to whom Tchelebi Effendi had given us a letter of 
introduction. We had, however, but a cool reception, 
and having arrived rather late, were fain to content 
ourselves with a very scanty and poor supper. Having 
been introduced by a friend, 1 had not looked for such 
a reception, but this rich peasant is inhospitable, like 
most of the villagers in this district. 

The people here seem very devout. Everyone in 
the household— of males, that is — assembled to the 
Namaz (the canonical prayer) at night. Even the 
negro slaves of the house were of the number, and 
these seemed especially devout. Our host took the 
lead, and the formula which he used, and the cere- 
monies, prostrations, Ac., were iar hmger and mote 
elaborate than any I had hitherto witnessed. 
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It had a strange effect to see some eighteen or twenty 
worshippers, crowded in a small room, all moving 
alike with the utmost precision, kissing ttie ground at 
once, then standing erect with dosed eyes, and softly 
repeating to themselves the wwds of tiie formaUi, then 
again bursting into a wild chant in response to their 
leader's words ; and all apparently absorbed in ecstatic 
devotion. 

After the prayer was finished, “yorghans” were 
brought out. I chose a raised, open balcony, projecting 
over the road, as my resting place; many of the 
company lay down on the floor of the room beneath, 
which was covered with prostrate sleepers; soon a 
loud chorus of snores was heard, which did not, however, 
prevent me from sleeping soundly. 

July 19M« — Arose somewhat refreshed, yet still 
tired ; the air of this narrow valley is hot and enerva- 
ting, and I should suppose feverish. Nahli was obliged 
to make a remonstrance before the people of the house 
would bring a little milk and a few eggs, for onr 
breakfast. They brought them at last, but grudgingly 
and sparingly. In houses like this the traveller is 
placed in a dilemma; to offer payment downright 
would be regarded as an affront. Yet there Is a 
reluctance to supply what is needed, they will neither 
“give” freely, nor yet “sell” freely, and so the un- 
fortunate stranger comes badly oS. 

The district beyond Ibrala is an extensive rooky 
plateau almost without cnltlvatioD, and uninhabited, 
except by a few Youronfcs during part of the snmsier. 
Hie gronnd rises continnaMy till it teaches the feat of 
the hi^ uMMintaHis. In a desjp valley beyond them is 
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the Tillage Efrenk, established a few years ago by 
the Gk>Temment in order to induce the Youroaks of 
the district partially to settle. But as this village was 
more than a cl9y*s march distant, our host gave us a 
letter of introduction to Mustafa Tekerlek, chief of a 
tribe of Yourouks who were usually encamped at some 
springs called Kara Koyu, and with whom we should 
be obliged to remain for the night 

Our host also, without mentioning it to us, arranged 
for us to give a medjidieh to a guide whom he engaged, 
promising him that, should we object to the amount, 
he would himself pay whatever fell short of that sum. 

About 7.20 A.M. we left. We did not follow the 
river valley, but ascended to the high ground above 
the village ; nearly at the top we came to a cold and 
abundant spring, the last water we should be able to 
find for six or seven hours. Beyond this spring the 
rocky plateau rose continually till the whole country 
round could be seen from it, Kara Bagh, Karajah 
Dagh, Sidevre, the volcanic cones opposite Serpek, 
and all the east part of the plain of Karaman. The 
whole of this plateau is bleak and sterile, three-fourths 
of it being patches of bare rock intermingled with 
stony earth, and covered with scanty vegetation. At 
this season there is no grass, but an abundance of 
flowers still in bloom notwithstanding the great heat. 
There were a few patches of miserable wheat or barley 
belonging to the Yourouks, who, in summer, frequent 
this inhospitable region ; and in the torrent valleys, a 
little better crops and much herbage, though very 
little grass. With but little variety this was the 
chaiaoter of the landscape during a ride of nix hours. 
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There was no water anywhere, except in one or two 
deep cisterns, bnt the owners had taken care to ren'ove 
the rope and bucket belonging to them. At last, 
thoroughly tired and parched by the heat, we alighted 
at a little fountain on the edge of the mountain distri(*t, 
and turned our horses to graze on the rich grass. 
There was not so much as a bush to offer a shelter 
from the burning sun, and when I asked an old 
Osmanli, who was tending a few wretched sheep near 
the place, why the people did not plant one or two trees 
by the fountain, to shelter wayfarers from the sun, I 
received the very characteristic reply, “ If Allah had 
wished trees to be there, would he not have caused 
them to grow ? ’* 

At this season this route seems well frequented ; we 
met several camel trains, and many labourers returning 
home from their work in reaping the harvest of the 
Cilician plain. 

At 3.15 r.M. we left the fountain and entered the 
billy district which borders Bulghar Dagh on this side. 

In about an hour and a half we saw before ns the 
camp of the Yourouk chief to whom we were consigned. 
We found Mustafa Tekerlek living under a juniper 
tree, with a thick fence of juniper boughs in a semi- 
circle behind him, to keep off the north wind. The air 
was chill, even cold, immediately after sunset, and the 
men kindled a huge fire, on which a whole juniper tree 
was dragged. It certainly cast out much h^t, but 
while sitting near such a fire, one side of the body Is 
scorched whilst the other remains chilled. Besides 
the wind suddenly chopped round to tbeB.W. and 
blew violently, bringing do^ of pungent smedee ints 
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OUT faces. There was some difficulty in obtaining 
grass for our horses. Mustafa could supply no barley, 
and although we had expressly charged our souriji to 
bring a large sack, which we would fill, before starting, 
at Kararaan, in his desire to spare his horses the extra 
weight, he would not do this, and in consequence we 
had but very little barley with us, and were forced to 
husband it for probable future need. There was no 
grass to be had excepting at a considerable distance 
from the camp, and the chief proposed sending his 
men with our baggage horses to fetch some. To this 
our surly souriji objected, “ his horses were tired 
and should not go.” But the chief quickly brought 
him to reason, by saying, “ In that case we will fetch 
grass for the horses of the tchelebi, you can provide 
for yours as you please.” Thereupon he allowed the 
horses to go; but himself went with them, being 
evidently distrustful. They returned in about an hour 
and a half with plenty of grass ; but it was poor fare 
for our half-starved animals. 

The Yourouk chief, Mustafa Tekerlek, was, for his 
station, polite and well informed. He was a man of 
about fifty years, strong and thick set, with pro- 
nounced hook nose, projecting chin and under-lip, and 
grizzled black hair and beard. He was well dressed, 
for he is rich| possessing very many flocks, and much 
cultivated land in the plmn. The Gk>verniiient has 
obliged the Yourouks partially to settle ; lands have 
been asngned them in the plain, where thousands of 
acres are in a state of nature. They are thus forced 
to become cultivators; but nothing can midEe them 
quite abandon their old wandering ways. 
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Mustafii did not di^lay the ill-bred curiosity I had 
80 often experienced, but contented hims^ with the 
explanation that 1 was travelling with a firman, at my 
own expense, and for my pleasure. He listened 
patiently to what we chose to tell him of our journey, 
and put no questions. There was another traveller 
staying in the camp, a man from a village in Alvanlo, 
the mountain district west of Mersina, who had, I 
think, some good reason for lying perdu in this out- 
of-the-way place. He said he had seen Nahli at Mer- 
aina, and they engaged in a long conversation about 
the town and its governor, &c. Mustafa here struck 
in, and told us that he was at?ead with the Kaimakam 
of Mersina, who was a ** fellahh,** as he coutemptoously 
called him (i. e. a Nusairi), and had seized all his 
wheat ; but if ever he caught him in these mountains 
he would make him repent the wrong he had done him. 
Then, as if a new thought struck him, ** Gould not 
I help to arrange the quarrel between them?** I 
said that of course I had no influence with the kaima- 
kam, but that, perhaps, by speaking for Mustafa to 
the English Yice-Consul, something might be done to 
settle matters. Upon this, he said he would come 
down with ns next day to Mersina. The conversation 
next turned upon the difficulties and dangers of trsfvel 
in these regions, and he declared that if there were 
no Yonronks in these mountains, either the Gk>vem- 
m^t would be obliged to keep a large armed force 
here, or else in a short time the mountains would be-^ 
come impassable for travellers, on account of brigands. 
He said that even when travellers brought no reoom* 
mendation to him, he usually sent one of his {leofde to 
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in UMBiki^ llie CloyenimeDt would hold the Yooronks 
teBpoDfiible, It was bad policy on the part of the 
Goyetnment to remove the Yourouks, and the more 
so, as if there were no Youronks, these mountains 
would become useless, which now supported a great 
many sheep and cattle. 

Suddenly, as if the mention of brigands had re- 
minded him of something, he declared that he had 
seen our souriji before. “Where had we picked him 
HP?” and calling the man, with an imperious gesture, 
“ Gel ! otoiir !” (“ Come — sit I”), he began to question 
him very minutely. I could not quite follow his 
questions, but they seemed to cause much embarrass- 
ment to our companion, who answered reluctantly and 
evasively. When the examination was ended, Mustafa 
took my interpreter aside, and told him that he knew 
this man, that he had been a companion of Zeybek 
brigands in Kara Dagh and Allah Dagh, and came 
from the “ thieves’ ” quarter in Karaman, but since the 
Government had become severe, he had turned souriji. 
Possibly this was true. He was a tall, finely-made 
man, with an unprepossessing expression, though good- 
looking in fiice, but he did not know his professed 
occupation, and his hands were certainly not used to 
labour. At length supper was brought. I wished to 
have my own rice prepared, but Nahli said that Mus- 
tala would be offended, so 1 did not insist. Musta&fs 
supper did not deserve the name. It was scarcely 
enough for ihree, but six or seven sat down to it, and 
I rose still hungry. After a while I told Nahli to 
make some tea. - WhEe drinking it, Mustafii said that 



the tea plant grew wild on these biUa, that diey often 
gathered the leaves and used them, that he knew a 
place not fiir from the camp where the plants grew in 
large quantities, and he promised to show me a 
specimen of their tea^ but did not After this, the 
Youronks, with the exception of Mustafe^ began to 
ask us for tobacco, and we gave what we could spare. 
Some of them asked if we could give them aJm a 
little gunpowder. Then Mustafa began to talk about 
firearms, and desired to see our pistols. We showed 
them and explained their action, whereupon Mustafa 
said his fingers could not handle anything so fine 
(nazlk), and asked me to discharge a barreL The 
pistol had been charged since May 13th, but was still 
Iierfectly in order, and being heavily loaded, when I 
fired ID the air close by his ear, the loud report from 
so small an arm somewhat startled him. Nahli, who 
was a joker, told some unconscionable fibs as to the 
distance of its range, which I was glad Mustafa did 
not ask to see verified; and I think the incident 
made a good impression. All night the wind blew 
cold and violent, but I covered myself well, and slept 
soundly under the juniper tree. 

July 20fA. — Bather an unpleasant affair occurred 
with our guide, who is really a good fellow. When 
he told me of the arrangement about his pay, made by 
the mukhtar of Ibrala, I told him that a mejidieh was 
too much. I would give him 12 piastres, and Nahli 
should write him a letter to the mukhtar, to say thaV 
we had given him that sum. With this he was quite 
satisfied, but when the letter was written, he began to 
mistrust our aUu^rity, and it seems, insistod upon 
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having the letter read by the ** moollah ’* of the tribe. 
When 1 learned this, I told him he might have trusted 
onr assurance. “ But,** he said, ** I was afraid y ou 
had written something different from what you told 
me." Upon which I asked him if he “ was mad (sen 
deli mi sen ?) Did he think an English gentleman 
would write one thing, and tell him that he had written 
another?** He seemed abashed, and then quietly 
replied, “ Deli im, effendim, deli im I ’* (“Yes, sir, I am 
a foolish fellow 1";. We had charged him especially 
not to let the Yourouks know what we had given 
him, but he could not keep his tongue still, so 
that none of them would act as our guide under a 
mejidieh. This I would not give, and we were obliged 
to dispense with a guide. 

I was much annoyed by the curiosity of the people ; 
they would not even give me a little leisure for my 
toilet, until Nahli appealed to them several times. 
But the Alvanlo villager, of whom we afterwards 
heard a very bad account at Mersina, was most perti- 
nacious, and returned again and again, evidently 
wishing to see what was in the zinc case which con- 
tained my personal baggage. Three times Nahli was 
abliged to send him away ; the last time he turned 

^ Upon Nahli angrily^ and said he was insulting him. 

~ They came to high words at last, and the Alvanlo 
man bade him remember “ he was not now in Mersina, 
but in the mountains." The tone of the voice was 
Ugly and menacing, aad the expression of his iaoe as 
he mockingly addressed the interpreter, “dostohm** 
(my friend), very unpleasant Fearful of some vio- 
leuce, 1 was obliged to interfere. 1 sent away Nahli^ 
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who retired vowing vengeance if ever he foand the 
man in Mersina. Meanwhile, 1 insisted on being 
left alone for the present, and the fellow reluctantly 
retired. But it seems the Tourouks too were 
offended, and all left. As we sat down to break&st, 
Mustafii came up. I was so vexed with him for 
allowing me to be thus annoyed, that although Nahli 
wished me to invite him to share the meal with us, 

I would not do so, and be too went off, probably 
offended. Breakfast over, we packed up and prepared 
to start. Mustaffi meanwhile had mounted his horse, 
slung bis gun across his back, and was ready to 
accompany us as he had himself proposed. But at 
the last moment he changed his intention, afraid, 
perhaps, of putting himself in the power of his enemy, 
and rode off without bidding us adieu. When about 
to start, Nahli called to one of the Youronks, and 
asked him if there was no one to whom we could bid 
adieu V ” It is regarded as the height of discourtesy 
to go off without the formula of usage, “Allaha iss- 
marladik,” “We have made a request to God ** (for 
you), or “ We have commended (you) to God.” To 
which the reply is “ Oghourlar ola” (or “ olsoun ! ”), 

“ May you have a favourable journey I ” (perhaps derived 
from the Latin augurart). The man accordingly come 
up, told ns Mustafa had gone to a distant encampment, 
and would join us on the road in an hour. 1 wished 
Nahli to pay this man. “What for?” said Nahli* 
“ At the outside it would be only four or five piastieB./ 
If Mustafa treats ua thus, he shall have nothing.” So 
we started at 7 a.ic4 

The country all about Kara Koyn consists of broheii 
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hills of limestone, scantily covered with junipers. The 
pasturage is much burnt up, but the wealth of the 
tribe must be considerable, judging from the large 
flocks of sheep and goats which were being tended by 
the armed shepherds and their magnificent grey dogs. 
The encampment of the women, half a dozen dark- 
brown tents of goats’-hair cloth, was at some distance 
apart from Mustafa’s bivouac. 

Our horses were half starved, owing to the negli- 
gence of our wretched souriji in not providing bags 
sufficiently large for carrying a supply of barley. 
The little that we have we are obliged to use very 
sparingly, as we know not if we shall be able to find 
any food whatever farther on in the mountains. About 
half an hour from the camp, we stopped at a beautiful 
little meadow. Two Yourouks who were watching it, 
said that my horses might graze, but not those of our 
souriji; but for a piastre per head they permitted 
all to graze. A few cigarettes made us excellent 
friends, and they told us that Mustafa would never 
venture into Mersina ; that he was in trouble, and at 
feud with the kaimakam, who had seized all his wheat 
for real or pretended arrears of taxation. At Mersina, 
however, we heard much less favourable accounts of 
our Mend Mustafa. 

Even hard work and starvation do not tame my 
spirited little horse, for he broke loose from his tethers 
and ro^ed off to fight the horses of the Yourooksu 
One of the men wo3 fio pleased with him, that he 
offered to give me T.9Z. for him. He would give 
me an order on Mr. Mavromatl, the Gre^ merchant 
of Mersina, with whom they did much business, a&d 
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would send a man with me to receive the hone when 
I had drawn the money. We saw no more of Mustafiei, 
but these men gave us minute directions as to our 
route. 

A long, dreaiy, tedious ride followed, across flat- 
topped undulating hills of rough limestone, but the 
track was plain and easy. There were a few small 
Yourouk encampments, and we met many passengers, 
amongst them two zuptiehs from Mersina, on their 
way to arrest a man who had not paid his taxes* 
Nahli knew them and inquired "if they had been sent 
to arrest Mustafa Tekcrl6k ( ** 

All this district is gloomy and desolate ; there is no 
vegetation except a little withered aromatic herbage ; 
there is not a tree, nor even a bush, and in about 
three months from the present time the route will 
become impassable from snow. 

We had left the meadow at 10 a.m. ; at 4 p.h. we 
passed on our left a ruined fort, and leaving the 
torrent ravine down which we had been long march- 
ing, we turned abruptly to our left, and after crossing 
sundry heights, at 5.30 p.h. we entered a region 
full of magnificent forest This was the highest point 
of the pass. A very long, steep, and rocky incline, 
which we were obliged to descend on foot, brought 
us to a little plain. Again we turned to the left, and 
after passing through a number of hills, came to a 
second ,long descent. A young negro boy whom wo 
met here, directed us to keep continually desoendiog / 
towards the left, and that Efrenk was " not fiir off.*' 
Yet again we turned leftwards, and a longer descent 
than either of the others, between mountains covered 
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thickly with forest, brought us to the head of a 
magnificent mountain valley, watered by a beautiful 
little stream, and full of cultivated ground, fruit trees, 
and wheat still in ear — some even only about four 
inches high. From our point of entrance the village 
seemed close, but it took us an hour and a half to 
reach it, so deep and wide were the many ravines 
between us and it. Much of the upper end of the 
valley had been cleared of forest, and there was a 
luxuriant growth of grass along the brook. 

Efrenk is one of the villages established by the 
Government some five years ago, in which they wished 
to force the Yourouks to settle. The climate now is 
exactly that of England in June, only that the sun is 
much hotter ; but in winter the snow lies four to five 
feet deep, and the place is quite cut off from human 
society. It was about 8 p.m. when we reached the 
village, and upon inquiring for the mukhtar, we were 
told by a boy whom we met, that he was “ up above.’* 
Thinking he meant the upper part of the village, we 
followed, but when he pointed to the top of a moun- 
tain range, some 1200 feet above us, and said that he 
and all the men, were in a higher yaila “ up there,** 
we resolved to stay in the village, neither we nor our 
tired horses being capable of further exertion that 
night. After wandering about for some time in the 
darkness, we settled at last on the fiat roof of a house, 
tethered the horses, and prepared to take posseasioii of 
a deserted portkso, but some boys came up and warned 
us to avoid it on .account of tlm fleas ! We therefore 
camped out on the roof. A hospitable woman came 
up and brou^t ns some firewood, a little butter^ and 
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some excellent ** eiran." Pilaff and tea were made, 
aod we supped. Nahli engaged the boys to go out 
and cut some grass for our horses ; the poor animals 
were half starved, we had not been able to procure 
them anything excepting the little grass in the morn- 
ing ; indeed in this country it is harder to find food 
for one’s horses than for oneself I The moon rose 
grandly above the mountains on the south side of the 
valley, and here and there in the forests on the high 
summits could be discerned the twinkling light of 
camp fires, kindled by some wandering Yourouk or 
“ tahtaji ” (wood cutter) ; none else live in these wild 
solitudes We were not troubled by visitors, as only 
women, boys, and a few old men remained in the 
place, and I was not sorry to be free from the intru- 
sion of the men, who generally never leave the 
stranger alone for a single instant. 

Late at night the poor woman who waited on us, 
sent in a great hurry to beg a little pepper; her 
husband had just returned from Mersina, ill of a sun- 
stroke. 

The humidity of the air was excessive, so different 
from the dry, cold, bracing air of the plateau where we 
had passed the previous night, at the camp of Mustafo 
TekerlhkI Everything was completely wet, but 1 
wore my mackintosh, and on lying down to sleep 
spread it outside all my coverings ; then taking care to 
ooY&[ well my eyes and head, I slept soundly ; nothing 
more readily causes fever and ophthalmia than tito 
diill night dews of these latitudes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GETJZNA. FEVER EPIDEMIC IN MERSINA. 

July 21st . — The heat of the Ban as he rose above 
the horizon was very great, and we felt it severely as we 
had no shelter ; we hastened therefore to breakfast and 
start, but not before leaving a few medicines for the 
patient of last night, who is in a dangerous state. This 
valley must be a very hotbed of fever; the dampness 
is excessive, and the air heavy and eneryating. It is 
always so in valleys at the foot of lofty mountain 
ranges. Our course was parallel with the river, over 
undulating hills and across ravines half cleared of 
forest and full of rich herbage. High chains of 
mountains shut in the valley north and south. In 
about an hour we entered the virgin forest. Here in 
the valley it consists entirely of juniper trees (ardidj), 
but very fine indeed. This forest is too distant for 
the ** tahtajis *' to cut, and the trees, from springing up 
closely together, grow tall and tapering, not like 
junipers usually are, very thick at bottom, then 
quickly tapering and short. Here excellent mastE 
for the largest ships might be cut; I saw hundreds 
tc^ther, straight and ta^ier a§ a dart, and from seventy 
to eighty feet high. The heights above are oopered 
with an eqnidly luxuriant growth of pine (tehdm) and 
** ketrhfl.*' All the mountain ranges f»>in th^g point 
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aloDg the coast of Karamania westwards — one may 
say almost all the way to Smyrna — are full of forest. 
But the noblest forests of all, are between Selefke 
(Seleuoia) and Anamour (Anemurium). There, the 
trees grow as they have grown for centuries; it is 
only of late years that the woodman's axe has been 
heard in those stately woods, and as yet much of the 
forests of South Karamania are virgin. 

At length we emerged from the woods of juniper, 
passed some extensive clearings and a tchiftlik (farm), 
and began to approach the river. Its banks here are 
fringed with magnificent planes ; a little way back are 
groves of walnut and oak; the mountains all along, 
are densely covered with pine and ketran. The river 
itself resembles an English trout stream, and the most 
beautiful glades and bits of natural meadow-land 
occur along it at intervals. There seem to be scarcely 
any inhabitants, and from Efrenk downwards we only 
saw two or three Yourouks. 

After following the stream about an hour and a 
quarter, we turned up the mountain side to our left ; a 
very steep ascent brought us to the summit ; here we 
found a small encampment of villagers. As yet I had 
not been able to discover our route on the map, and 
was uncertain where we were, but one of (he elder 
villagers came up while we were resting and allowing 
the horses to graze, and on questioning him, I found 
that we had come much farther to the north than 1 
liftii supposed. He pointed out the direction ^ 
Deirmen Deresi, Nemroun, and Geuzna ; then turning 
to me, “But I have never seen you, Effendim, in 
Mersina ; Ajeba I have you come to farm the dime ? ** 

2 a 
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We laughed heartily at the tone in which he asked 
the question. 

At last we saw the back of the ranges which OTer- 
hang Mersina, of broken and very beautiful outline, 
and overspread with dense forest. Through this por- 
tion of the chain, which forms the outposts of Bulghar 
Dagh, three rivers make their way to the plain — the 
river of Pompeiopolis, the river of Ichma, and the 
river of Mersina, the same whose head waters we had 
crossed above Efrenk, and along whose course we 
had been all the morning advancing. The ravines 
of these rivers are bordered by walla of red lime- 
stone, not perhaps so great as some of the vast preci- 
pices I had seen in the interior, but still very grand 
and imposing. There was one of these precipice- 
bordered ravines just below the spot at which we 
now left the river, and the strip of land in the river 
bottom was richly cultivated, and green as an emerald. 

I asked the name of this spot from several way- 
farers whom we met. At last 1 learned it was called 
Soundrass or Soundratch. The village of the same 
name is on the west side of the river, opposite to the 
spot where we turned off eastwards ; near the village 
a magnificent spring bursts from the rock and falls 
into the river, and this source forms the main water 
supply of the town of Mersina. 

We were now gradually approaching the last moun- 
tain bulwark which separated us fix>m the plain and 
fmn. the sea, bnt many and steep were the ascents 
and descents before the last great descent was reached. 
The ^country was extremely pu^oreSque, full of de^ 
rooky deUa, and broad hiUs with ptecipitoas sides; 
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the open spaces brown and yellow with grain oropa,* 
which the people were busily reaping; everywhere 
patches of forest, and the whole snriace of the country 
green as in England in “ the leafy month of June.” 

At length from the top of the lust ridge 1 saw the 
sea, and the plain thickly covered with a curtain of 
cloud and mist. Pleasant thoughts of home gave me 
fresh strength, though I was much exhausted by th^ 
hard work and bad fare of the last few days, for we 
had been in the saddle eight hours and a half on the 
19th, nine and a half on the 20th, and to-day, instead 
of four or live, as Me had been told, we rode eight 
hours and a quarter before we reached our halting 
place — Geuzna But we had wandered a little out of 
our way, and the direct road from Efrenk to Geuzna 
occupies only six hours and a half. 

The descent to the plain was down one of the great 
clefts in the chain, such as I have before described, 
and bordered on either side by great precipices of 
limestone or sandstone, furrowed by deep rifts, and 
full of caverns. The change of climate and of vegeta- 
tion was here very sodden and remarkable. Instead 
of the dry, cold, bracing, and healthy air on the pla- 
teaux and mountains of the interior, there is a warm, 
damp, enervating atmosphere ; instead of the towering 
pine forest, with almost no undergrowth of brushwood 
or vegetation, a region succeeded full of the densest 
underwood, and of trees altogether different — a curious ^ 
mixture of Northern European and semi-tropical vege- 
tation — the oak, ash, ivy, hawthorn, brambl^b honey- 
suckle, and other trees and shrubs of Northern Burope, 
but mixed with myrtle, arbutus, jqjube, Judas true, 

2 a 2 
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wild olive, clematis, and other southern trees and 
shrubs. The most beautiful ferns and creepers 
abounded. The season of flowers is past ; in the 
spring and early summer these romantic ravines and 
river dells must be full of a charming flora, but with 
the returning heat comes malaria, and fever lurks in 
every corner ! This richness of vegetation is due to the 
abundant rainfall which occurs daily along this the 
most southern line of the mountain range. 

The sea breeze, loaded with moisture, begins to blow 
about ten o’clock a.m. Soon the mountain tops are 
covered with vapour, and heavy rain ensues at in- 
tervals. It was so now ; the thunder clouds gathered, 
and a heavy downpour descended on us. 

At 5 p.M. we reached the bottom of the descent, 
but did not advance into the plain. The nearest 
village in the plain was still several hours distant, and 
we hoped to reach Geuzna by sunset. There we should 
find Europeans, and hear news of Mersina and Europe. 

The precipice on our left receded gradually, and it 
was on the other face of the mountain to which this 
belonged^ that Geuzna was situated. We turned 
towards the left near a small ruined Saracenic fort, 
and began to mount transversely the fiice of the moun- 
tain, through a wood more like a thick English wood 
than anything I had before seen in the East, following 
a path made by the cattle through the tangled brush 
and thick underwood, »the rain all the while fiilling 
heavily. Kight had dosed in when we saw above us 
in a deep deft the lights of the village of Geuzna. 
The *mudc of plashing mnnels from many a foun- 
tain struck pleasantly upon the ear, and at length, 
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after passing numerous houses amid umbrageous 
gardens, we reined in our tired horses under a wide- 
spreading plane tree near a resounding source, and 
Nahli went to search for a lodging. He found one in 
the house of the Austrian Consul, Mr. CastravelU 
(since dead). He was himself in Mersina, but his 
housekeeper offered me a room. It was more dilBonlt 
to find food for the horses, and an hour and a half passed 
before Nahli could procure barley and straw (**8aman*') 
for them, and then only by pajdng exorbitantly. 

On his return Nahli told me, with the peculiar laugh 
he always had w hen there wi^ disagreeable news to com- 
municate, or the misfortunes of anyone to relate, that 
^ cholera had appeared in Syria and was spreading 
both in Damascus and Beyrout; that the Ottoman 
Government had imposed a quarantine of ten days at 
least on all arrivals from Syria ; that the Russian line 
of steamers would be suspended, the next steamer 
being the last that would call at Mersina ; and it was 
even reported that the service of the French line of 
steamers also would be discon tipued.*’ This was 
indeed unpleasant news, especially to one who knows 
what quarantine signifies in the Levant ; for in nearly 
all these countries the quarantine establishments are 
perfectly atrocious 1 I bitterly repented now not 
having gone on from Isaura to Smyrna. By this tima 
we should have been more than a third of the way 
there ; but regrets were useless. / 

July 22nd . — The balcony of Mr. Gastravelirs houfs 
commanded nearly the whole of this pretty lifetla 
settlement^ the yaila of the Europeans of 
and partly also of Tarsus and Adana. It Is s iti ui t aj l 
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in a gorge, a depression at the top of the first high 
range between the coast and Bulghar Dagh. Many 
intermediate heights of less elevation rise between it 
and the plain, and down the gorge Mersina with its 
shipping — few indeed just now — and a long line of coast 
could be distinctly seen. On all sides the clitfs, as on 
yesterday’s route, were thickly covered with trees and 
brushwood, from base to summit. The rainfall is 
very great here, and almost every day several heavy 
showers fall. The houses of the village are scattered 
about along the sides of the gorge, almost every one 
has its garden and orchards. Several were pointed 
out to me as having once belonged to an English 
gentleman, a certain Captain Dingwall, who some 
fifteen years ago came out to Cilicia, and either from a 
spirit of reckless speculation, or deceived by false 
representations, invested a vast sum of money in the 
province. His first speculation — a large purchase of 
cotton — was most lucrative ; but soon afterwards the 
American civil war came to an ehd, and heavy losses 
succeeded to the previous profits. Then he began to 
import Manchester goods, but to such an enormous 
extent, as to glut the market completely. Prices 
were depressed not less than 60 per cent., and even 
then sales could only be effected on credit. At that 
time the money-lenders of the country were in the 
habit of advancing money to the cultivators, on the 
seourity of their crops, at the usurious interest of 5 
and 6 per cent, per month, and in order to recoup his 
enormous losses this unfortunate gentleman^ through 
the agency of some Syrians resident in the pro- 
vince, began to make advances to the native cuiti- 
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vators on the additional scscurity of the borrowers* 
land and real property. But with such recklessness 
was this done, that at last even his agents refused 
to act, and sent back some of the sums consigned to 
them for investment. In the meanwhile the state 
of the country became continually worse ; no money 
could be recovered from the debtors, land was un- 
saleable, matters came to a complete dead-lock, and 
for six years, incredible as it may seem, no com- 
munication took place between Captain Dingwall and 
his agents ; at length, about the year 1871, he came out 
to Cilicia. His agents handed over to him all that 
was left out of the wreck of his fortune, but he was 
completely ruined ; the shock proved fatal, and 1 saw 
his tomb in the Greek cemetery at Mersina. 

When a vessel becomes derelict, no wonder if plun- 
derers use the opportunity. The Dingwall succession 
was in this position. It fell into the hands of a knot of 
dishonest Syrian Christians, and a large portion even of 
what had been left, disappeared, so that when at length < 
liquidators were sent out from England, the mischief 
was past remedy, and I believe not much above five 
per cent, of the moneys invested was ever recovered. 

1 am credibly informed that the value in all of about 
90,000f. in money and goods was lost. This extea* 
ordinary case is far too complicated to relate in fidl, 
but the main £emts are as 1 have given them, and 1 
relate them as a warning. The island of Cyprus has 
lately become a part of the British Empire, and i| 
is to be feared that much too sanguine expeotationa 
have been formed concerning it. Cyprus is donbtlsiv 
rich in resources, but if it at all resemble Earamania^ 
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those resources will require a long time to develop ; 
probably much British capital will disappear in the 
process, and it is certain that the ports of the Levant 
abound with clever, plausible, and dishonest persons, 
— notably some of the native Christians able to speak 
English — who in their own country are adepts in every 
kind of chicanery. 

The climate of Geuzna is mild and agreeable, but 
extremely damp, and 1 much doubt if it be healthy 
now, but the autumnal months must be charming here, 
and it is inhabited by a few of the natives all the year 
round, although winter brings with it a deep snow&Il. 

Just as we were about to start, our sour iji appeared. 
He objected to go down to Mersina ; he wished to be 
paid, as he desired to return at once to Kararaan. 
Had I consented, this would have entailed another 
day’s delay. Nahli advised me to let him go, and 
deduct some of his pay, but this did not suit me. I 
told him ** he had agreed to carry my baggage down 
to Mersina, and unless he fulfilled his agreement, 1 
should not pay him. He must not suppose he could 
treat me as he pleased ; we were not now in Kara Dagh 
or Allah Dagh ” (at which he looked somewhat taken 
aback). 1 then asked him what he meant to do. To 
which, after a little hesitation, he replied, ^Neh 
yapaim ? ” “ What can I do ? I will go.” 

We started at 10 a.m. The road, though very steep, 
is good, and in some places well made of large blocks 
of stone fitted together. It is one continual descent 
through lovely dells and romantic river valleys, 
(Karanlik Dere and Daiak Dere) to the plain. It is 
a descent ttcm moist, cool spring, to fauniiiig and yet 
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damp heat, far worse than the worst aatomnal weather 
in Egypt. The side ravines, the richly cultivated 
lands in the dells, the fine trees iu the liver bottoms, 
the luxuriant vegetation along the whole route, are 
perfectly charming. At eleven heavy rain came on and 
lasted an hour and a half. At 2 p.m. we came to a 
small cafe, but it vas full, literally, of people sick of 
fever. More than a dozen were lying on the floor, or 
in the balcony, in various stages of the sickness ; some 
rolled up in thick rugs, were shivering with the deadly 
chill, although the heat indoors uas now above 85° 
Fahrenheit. •^Others had passed out of the cold stage, 
and were lying exhausted, with dull glazed eyes, ted 
sallow, shrunken faces. The eafeji was too ill to attend 
to us. It was a very ill-omened sight, and on the road 
we met several other sick people on their way to 
Geuzna, in order to escape the heat and malkyia of the 
plain. Alas 1 too many only carry their dearth with 
them, so deadly and obstinate is sometimes the form 
of malarious fever which prevails on the lowlands of 
Cilicia ! 

At 3 P.M. we came to the little village of Boloukli ; 
it is on a rocky height, about 600 feet above the level 
of the plain, and close upon its edge. The air of tiie 
place, though far from being good, is yet a little fresher 
than the air of the town, and it is near, being only m 
hour and a quarter’s ride from Mersina, so that many 
of the business people of the town have oonntiy housek^ 
there. 

Here 1 found Mr. Tattarachi, the British Vies^ 
Consul, siok of fever and dysentery. Although 
covering, he is still miserably weak, too wenh, indeedf 
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for a sea voyage, even if quarantine did not deter him 
from leaving. 

At 6 p.M. we started to cross the plain to Mersina. 
Although so late in the day, the sun was still very 
powerful, and the stifling heat of the town and plain 
quite overpowering. As we approached Mersina 
through the gardens which surround it, I saw many 
sick people lying on mattresses spread upon the ground 
at the door of their houses. They had been brought 
out for air •, as for coolness, it was not to be had, daj'- 
and night being almost equally hot. The mortality 
during the past two months has been very great, and 
several of my interpreter’s personal friends had died. 
I hoped, however, to be on the sea in two days, but 
as we entered the town we heard that in all proba- 
bility the Russian steamer would not call at Mersina. 

There was yet another disappointment: we halted 
at Nahli B house, but found that during his absence his 
brother-in-law had sublet it ; so our only shelter was 
the khan, which, however, is good and clean, being 
new, and open only to respectable people. Sleep was 
impossible ; the damp and stifling heat quite prevented 
it, not to mention the incessant attacks of sandflies 
and mosquitoes. 

July 23rd. — Rose utterly exhausted. Nahli has 
engaged himself in the Government service as a col- 
lector of the dime, and has brought me his young 
brother-in-law to wait upon me. He offers to buy from 
me the horse he has ridden on the journey \ the price is 
very low, but he has acted so well throughout, that 1 
have done him this little &vour on condition that if all 
the lines of steamers should be suspended (as it is 
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reported will be the case), the sale shall be void, and in 
that case he is to give up the Govemment service and 
come with me overland to Smyrna, for I cannot pass 
all the summer in Asia Minor. 

Went out together to breakfast at a little Greek 
restaurant, and found the cookery tolerable. The 
number of people who are sick in the town is truly 

astonishing. The news from Damascus Is bad 

cholera reported on the increase, and it is feared that 
it may appear any day at Adana. The agent of the 
Russian steamer cannot say whether or not the steamer 
is coming — in his opinion, not. This will entail at 
least eight days* stay either in Mersiua or BolonkK^ jyr 
in Geuzna. A room in Mr. Mavromati's house at 
Boloukli has been offered to me, but the house is 
empty — not so much as a divan in it — no company, 
and no place at which I can obtain food, and I know 
no one there except Tattarachi, who is still very sick. 
Geuzna is even worse in these respects, and six hours 
distant. But the heat of Mersiua was so oppressive 
that I prepared to start for Boloukli. At the last 
minute, however, I decided upon staying in the town, 
as it is just possible — though unlikely now — ^tbat the 
Russian steamer may call, and I must not throw away 

1 hear that our Youronk friend, Mustafa TekerMk, 
is likely to fall into great trouble ; indeed, it is though 
that he will be sent to the Government arsenal aiC / 
Lamaca, in Cyprus, where in all probability he would 
soon die, acenstomed as he is to the free life and pmi 
air of the mountains ; for it is a most unbealtiiy plaufe 
It that years ago he used to rob travellers alMil 
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caravans *passing through his district, whenever the 
opportunity ofiFered ; but when the Government began 
to be severe on such practices he turned over a new 
leaf. By his own account he was a thorouglily honour- 
able man, who looked tenderly after the welfare of 
travellers. It seems, however, that of late he has 
begun to resume his old practices, being rendered a 
little desperate owing to the seizure of his wheat by 
the Kaimakam of Mersina for arrears of taxes. The 
people here said that he had treated us with much 
courtesy, “for him,” partly because of the letter of 
recommendation to him from the man at Ibrala, partly 
because it is dangerous to molest Europeans — above 
all, those who are known to the authorities — and I 
cannot help thinking that our pistols had some little 
effect, and all the more in consequence of Nahli*s 
exaggerations about them. Our informant also said 
that Mustafa was not hospitable, and seldom or never 
pave any refreshment to strangers. Certainly, what 
we had received from him was- not much, aU the 
supper I could obtain being a small cup of milk, 
and a little bit of native bread I Our breakfast next 
morning we purchased of one of the other Yourouks. 
The troublesome fellow, too, who was so pertinacious 
in his attendance, was well known to the police of 
Mersina as a suspicious character and associate of 
thieves, and T am convinced that the object of his 
coming so often was to spy out the contents of my 
zinc case. On the principle, 1 suppose, that two of a 
trade never agree, Mustafa did not like our sonryi. 
Certainly the latter, as I have said, is no souriji foy 
profession. He seems to know litde or nothing abont 
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the duties of such a calling; and since he hua been in 
Mersina he has sold one of his naares, and is haunting 
the drinking shops all the day IcCig — by no means 
like a good Muslim I Happily for us, no harm arose 
from it all. To rob a European so near the coast 
would make too much noise — farther inland it would 
be very different — besides, they would at least expect 
to be resisted, and with good Euroy>can arms, what- 
ever resolution the traveller might himself oome to on 
the point I Still, if the people of the country were 
determined to rob travellers they could very easily do 
it, and all resistance wouU be worse than useless. 
This must be remembered to their credit ; nor ii» 
wild and thinly peopled a country would malefactors 
find much difficulty in concealing themselves.* 

* To prove that brigandage le at times riie m Asiatic Turkey, and that 
the danger from it is really very great, 1 quote the foIlowKig from the 
* I ovaut Herald ’ 

Smyrna, March 9, 1877. — Owing to the exertions of his Excellency Sabn 
Pasha, our Wall, the hydra-hoaded monster of our vilayet — l^gaD4lage-~faae 
received a severe chock, no less than twonty-eigbt brigands of different 
bands having been recently either killed or captured, babn Pasha, tired of 
the oontmnal acts of rapme daily reported, resolved to flnish with these 
wretches, and for this purpose he divided the police into four bodies, one 
of which was sent mto the Saroukbau, the second took up its position In 
the mountain gorges of Dalidjo, in the sandjak of Aidin, the third went to 
the Yundagh, while the fourth remained near Eoula In about a week, 
they had captured or -slam the greater part of the bngande. A band theb 
had been seen in the environs of Boumabat, having robbed a eeybek of 
Kavali Dere, be with seven of his companions went after them, and 
mooeeded m shooting the chief and hie ‘aide-de-camp.* He wounded 
another, took a fourth prisoner, but the remamder escap^. The head dT 
ibe dhi^, a Yourouk nimed Mousea, and the two pnsonere, were faroui^f 
into Smyrna by their oaptor^ who are to be rewarded for tbeir notory. 

■‘The following ie a list of the bngande who have been killed : — Tim 
Yonronk chief, Monesa, Keloglan, bis * aide-doKiamp ’ (ind five othenH ^ 
Ifttslim) 

The priecmen oaptnxed are Theodori, Coeti, and Yioi]^, the reoeivMi 
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July 24M. — The Kussiasi steamer has not arrived, 
nor is it telegraphed. It is certain now that she will 
not come, so I must wait yet a week for the French 
Messagerics boat ; but it is rumoured that even that 
will not come ! The heat and malaria here are awful. 
Should the French steamer fail, nothing will remain 
but either to go up to Geuzna or Kulek Boghaz, and 
wait till the cholera ceases, quarantine is relaxed, and 
the steamers again call, or else to make my way as best 
I can, overland to Smyrna — a journey of some twenty- 
three days. Nahli has promised to see me through; 
but shall I be able to stand the journey ? Every day 
in this heat enfeebles me more and more. Should 1 
ever again travel in this country, on no account will 
1 stay so late in the season. Although it is a most 
beautiful and interesting land, yet the pleasure is 
balanced by t^e pain, danger, and trouble inseparable 
from such a journey so late in the season. 

Passed a dreadful night; the air of the room — nay, 
of the whole town — ^is like that of a damp, yet hot, 
oven. How the people can endure it at all, is to me 
most strange ! As it is, the amount of sickness is ap- 
palling ! In every street are many poor fever-stricken 
patients, lying at their doors, with sallow, shrunken 
feces and dull eyes. Many who are not actually pros- 

of the dttlerant beode ; Athanaei, lambo^ Ohriato Lake, all Ghristiana ; 
Kaali Mehemet AU, hia * aide-de-camp,' and eleven of their band t Ali, 
the brather of Kcloglan,>and thaee otheia, all Mualim. 

"Hotwithatanding theae importaot oaptnrea, tlw punnlt ia etill very 
hot, and no doubt we ahall hear of other oaptnrea. Nine aeybeks wen 
■een a few daya ago mv Sokia ; they contented themeeltee with robbing 
a young olerk heliinging to one ^ the Uqocriee Caoteiiae.* 

At all eventa the Ottoman authoritieB do not fkmir and aupiMNrt 
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trate are still so ill that they can hardly crawl. 
Greek, Turk, and Syrian all suffer alike. 1 have seen 
several of the people from the mountains lying for 
days together in the street &cing the sea, and no one 
seems to take any notice of them, or to offer them any 
help. The hospital is crowded ; the poor khanji who 
has charge of my horse is a wretched spectacle. Most 
of these poor people cither cannot afford to buy 
quinine, or what they can procure is of bad quality; 
and there is no other remedy to be obtained here. 

Breakfasted at the Greek restaurant, and fell in 
with the Austrian naturalist Haberhauer, whom I 
had seen at Tchukour Bagh, near Kulck Boghaz. Hp* 
was on his way to Europe, and he gave me good news 
that a telegram had just been received from Con- 
stantinople announcing the departure of an Ottoman 
steamer from Smyrna. She would come to Mersina, and 
leave again on the same day, so that we should escape 
quarantine. This report, however, proved unfounded. 

At about 7 p.M. went out to Bolonkli. I think that 
another three days' stay in Mersina would have caused 
mo a dangerous sickness ; the climate now is perfectly 
pestilential. I was strong and vigorous when I came 
down from the mountains, but now all my strength 
is gone. Nahli’s brother-in-law, Gabriel, a young lad 
of seventeen, came out to wait on me ; but though a 
native of the place, and accustomed to the climate, he 
suffers as much as myself! 

As we passed through the village of Christian Keni 
(formerly Giaour . Keni), half-way between Mersina 
and Bolonkli, 1 saw that Ihe inhabitants were saffennk 
just as in Mersina, and the sonryi, a monutaineer. 
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-who was bringing out wbat I needed, muttered to 
himself, as his eye fell on the poor people lying about, 
“ Sitma ! sitma ! ** (fever ! fever ! ). 

Arrived at Mr. Mavromati's country house, I 
managed to fit up a kind of plank bedstead on 
trestles. Tattarachi lent me a few necessaries, but it 
was very uncomfortable. Slept heavily, but was not 
refreshed. 

July 2^th , — So utterly exhausted that I lay in a 
half stupor all day, and seemed to be sickening for a 
severe fever; my head all wrong, and all sorts of 
horrid dreams and visions present; at times I was 
almost delirious. Can remember Gabriel coming in 
now and then and looking at me, but can remember 
nothing else. Towards sunset came the crisis, as it 
were a severe struggle going on in my head, and a 
feeling as if something was being driven out of my 
brain. Very profuse perspiration came on, and I was 
able to rise and take a strong dose of quinine, and 
give a dose to Gabriel, who is also suffering. At 
about 8.30 crawled into Tattarachi’s house to beg a 
little food, as the young lad is too ill to procure any- 
thing for me, and there is no one else to do it. Passed 
a tranquil night, but could not sleep. 

July 2^th. — Tattarachi, who is better, came up to 
see me. I was just taking another dose of quinine 
(about five grains). He laughed and said that was 
too little ; that he has often been obliged to take doses 
of fifteen and twenty grains at a time. Only very 
strong doses would stop the fever of this country. 
Can this be so ? Surely the qmnine must be adul- 
terated. 
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Bolookli is a bad place for an invalid. There is 
nothing to be had — ^no meat, no milk, no butter— or 
else my poor attendant is too ill to go about and 
forage. It seems to be a choice between fever in 
Mersina and starvation here. I am like a prisoner 
in my room. I have a plank bedstead and two or 
three rush chairs, and I shift uneasily from one to the 
other all the day long. The position of the house is 
very good ; it is at the highest point of the village, 
commanding a view of Mersina, Christian Keni, and 
the plain and sea. There is a small endosod garden 
attached to it, but quite uncultivated; and at one 
corner of it a spring bursts out from under the rock 
with a volume of water as large as a man's thigh. 

The heat is tolerable till about 8 a.m. At about 
10 A.M. the sea-breeze begins to blow, but at this 
season of the year it is extremely slight. Owing to 
the position d Mersina, shut in by lofty mountain 
ranges, there is almost a stagnation of the air except 
for the sea-breeze ; this comes in, charged and satu- 
rated with moisture, but only serves now to render the 
air yet more oppressive and relaxing. It <Ues oat at 
about 4 p.M. Then follows stifling, steamy heat, till, 
at some uncertain hour in the night, a breeze blows 
from the mountains. It hardly deserves the name of a 
breeze now, fmr it is scarcely perceptibleHiiid resembles 
the softest possible sigh. BtiH it prodnoes some little 
eflfoct, and at least renders the early morning cool and 
pleabant. In diort, Bdoddi is a Wretched place, and 
yet its air is qertaihly better than the air of Mersina. 

Jrdy 27rA— Tranqufl detdimmed to ride into 

Meisina every monufig» retom to eadr 

2 9 
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night. But found it very hard to pass the time in 
Mersina. All places in tiie town seem to be alike. 
Never have I felt so utterly exhausted. Mind and 
body alike lose all spring and energy in this enerva- 
ting air and heat. The sickness in the town increases 
daily, and many funerals pass under my window. 
This morning I counted five in a very short time. 

At sunset returned to Boloukli. The chief crop 
round Mersina at this season is sesame seed. The 
grain crops have long been reaped, but much of the 
soil is uncultivated and covered with brush. 

July — Slight improvement in the weather, 

but only for one day. News to-day from Syria worse. 
Every one fears an outbreak of cholera in Adana, and 
consequently its appearance also at Tarsus and Mer- 
sina. If so, there will be nothing left but to make my 
way as best 1 may, across Asia Minor to Smyrna. 
The ride to and from Boloukli is not unpleasant. I 
am generally accompanied by some of the people who 
are settled for the summer at Boloukli, mostly Greeks 
or Syrians ; nearly all speak French. It is remark- 
able how great an influence France has upon the 
Roman Catholic population of Syria. After the bum- 
ing day in Mersina, the cool spring in the garden of 
my dwelling is most refreshing, but I am cautioned 
not to drink much of it, as the water is of bad quality. 
The water of the town, which is good, though not cool, 
is supplied by an aqueduct from the river to the west 
of the town. A few years ago the only water supply 
came from wells ; it was extremely unwholesome^ and 
cansed deadly fryers. 

I dispensed with Gabriel’s attendanoe at Bokaddi. 
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The former owner of the house is permitted by Mr* 
Mavromati to live there still, and he looks to my hone 
and makes my coffee. 

July 29 th. — No record. Same monotonous life. 

July Both , — ^Boused early by a visit from Nahli. 
He looks dispirited, and is disgusted with the Qovern- 
ment service. It seems he had been sent to some 
villages near Tarsus, to take account of the dime. 
Many villages purchase the dime of their own crops, 
and at harvest time a Government officer is sent sound 
to estimate the amount due to the Government^ which 
is then paid in directly by the villagers. It is the 
most advantageous arrangement for both parties, bCi^ 
at the same time offers great scope for fraud, if only the 
inspector can be bribed — usually no very difficult matter 
in this country. It seems the village he first visited 
is inhabited by Nusairiyeh (“ fellahhin,” as Nahli called 
them), and the owner of the land was the Kaimakam 
of Mersina, himself a Nusairi. When Nahli arrived, 
he had a very discourteous reception. The grain was 
yet in the sheaf, unthreshed, and the villagers insisted 
on bis estimating the dime of the crop in that condi- 
tion, telling him ** it was the custom ** there. When ha 
refiised to do this, and said ** that he could not esti*^ 
mate the crop until the grain bad been threshed out^** 
bigh words arose. Nahli tried to mount his horse al^ 
go away, but the men would not allow him to leave: 
and it was evident that had he resisted he would have 
been seriously maltrealied. At length they forced hjai 
to affix aignet to a paper, already prepared, to w/ 
effect he had estimated the dime of their hai^ 

vest, and it amounted to so much.” Afrajd to go tik* 
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any other of the Nusairiyeh villages in his district, he 
cptamed to Mersina and complained to the Medjlis 
(Town Council). They, however, were unwilling to 
quarrel with the Kaimakam, and advised him **not 
to trouble about the matter, but to leave things as 
they were,” and they would give him another district. 
The fact is, the man is too honest for this country ; 
and the advice I gave him was rather “ politic than 
“ high principled ” — viz. “ to float with the stream,” 
** that he could not expect to reform the prevalent 
abuses ; that he would only stir up for himself a host 
of enemies, without effecting any good result.” 

Nahli tells me a strange tale of the audacity of the 
wolves. A certain Mr. Geoffroi (a French subject 
residing in Mersina) and some others, had a flock of 
104 choice sheep feeding in the plain close to Mer- 
sina, on the east side of the town. The usual guard of 
dogs and shepherds was with them. No one could 
have supposed them in danger from wild animals ; but 
about a week ago a troop of fourteen or fifteen wolves 
came down from the mountains in the night, drove off 
the dogs, and in a very few minutes killed twenty-six 
of the sheep, and fearfully mangled many more. 
Some had a portion of the tail — so large in the 
Karamanian sheep — tom away ; others had the 
throat bitten through. Out of the whole number, 
only about forty escaped unuyored. The die|dienlB 
gave the alarm, great ^res of straw and bmdiwood 
wmne kindled, and a bhase of the wolves began; but, 
thou^ msany shots were fired at them, net one was 
killedU Tlim is nothing, or very Utde, to eat in the 
iuMisr, the flodm have perished, end the wolves 
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are pressed by hunger ; but such an incuision as 
was never heard of before in Mersiua. If they are so 
bold and fieiee now, what will they bo in winter? 
Sometimes, although rarely, accidents ooonr — e. g. 
about three winters ago^ a G-reek was devoured by 
wolves near the cemetery, quite dose to the town. 
There was deep snow in the mountains, and the 
animals were fierce with hunger. 

Whilst I was breakfasting with Nahli at the Orv^k 
restaurant, my former interpreter, Hanna, came in. 
He was in no wise abashed, although he slightly 
started back at first. When I rc^proached him for his 
bad treatment of me, he defended himself; utterly 
denied that he had cheated us ; laid all the blame on 
my friend’s severity and harsh language to him ; said 
that his pay had been less than Nahli’s, and therefore 
he had only done himself justice by going off with oui 
money. In short, he is an impudent rascal, and, from 
what 1 now hear of his character, capable of aay bod 
action ; so I was well rid of him (and, indeed, I have 
often thought how easy it would have been to do me 
some serious mischief in one of those outH>f-the-wa; 
places in the interior ; no one would have ever been 
the wiser, and the people here tell me that this mas 
is perfectly capable of such a deed. I may have dom 
kiy n wrong by admitting such a thought, but here he 
bears a very bad character). Hanna did, however 
admit that he had not acted well in leaving me in i 
straqge place, with the care of the poor sick patient 1 
had the barren satis&ctionof telling him, befimall tiN 
company, and in the most concise and forcible terms 1 
could use, that he was dlshcmest afiduntratiifel ; iSath^ 
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took it all with the utmost equanimity, and only smiled. 
Said Nahli, as we went out, “ Did you ever notice 
what round eyes Hanna has? We have a proverb 
in Turkish, * ^^ware of a man with round eyes.’ ” As 
we left the restaurant, the Q-reeks and Syrians present 
gathered round him to hear his account of the matter. 
About two hours after this, 1 met him in the street, 
and he sainted me very politely. I could not help 
laughing at the fellow’s impudence. But, with all 
that, I believe I unwittingly escaped a very serious 
risk when Hanna left me at Adana ; and I could not 
have fallen in with a more agreeable and more honour- 
able man, and one at the same time better adapted 
for a travelling companion in these countries, than 
my good friend Nahli Sabbagh 

Nahli rode out with me to Boloukli in the evening. 
He wished to show me the hot springs at Ichma, but 
the place lay some little distance out of our way, and 
I preferred to go quietly to Boloukli, being too wearied 
and indifferent to explore any more at present. My 
horse is in very bad condition, owing to hard work 
and insufficient food, but I have sold him for T. 1 0/. 
to a good master. He has served me well. 1 bought 
him for T. 12^/., and 1 have ridden him throu^out 
the whole journey. He has never once stumbled; 
never been sick ; has borne the longest and most diffi* 
cult Quurches (often with very insufficient food) with the 
Utmost fire and ^iri^; in short, it was a fortunate 
purchase. On the other hand, he could never agree 
with other lun'seB, and his fierce pngnaoity often caused 
us much trouble. 

Jufy — ^To my great joy, saw the French mail 
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steamer coming up to the ancdiorage soon after day- 
break. Being now sure of the means of departure^ I 
can telegraph home. 

Again and again, as we- rode across the plain into 
Mersina, I turned to look once more at that stately 
line of heights which walls in the lowlands. 

Never, probably, again shall I visit this country, 
but to the last day of my life I shall retain a vivid 
recollection of its entrancing beauty and absorbing 
interest. Yet beautiful and interesting though it be, 
it has many dangers. Not the least of these is its 
climate, and I carried away with me the seeds of 
a dangerous fever, which at one time threatened tkf/ 
most serious consequences, and which, during nearly 
a year after I had left Cilicia^ prostrated me again 
and again. 

This was entirely due to the delay in the plain, for 
I was in good health, and cared little for fotigue, 
privation, and exposure when I descended from the 
mountains ; and could 1 have left Cilicia at onoe, 1 
should no doubt have escaped these unpleasant con- 
sequences. But a few days* stay in the deadly air 
and heat of the lowlands during summer is enouc^ to 
break down the strongest. 

Herr Haberhauer, a veteran traveller, and a strong, 
robust man, suffered as much as myself. “ Ah,*^ he 
said to me, one day, “ we are both blackened now by 
tbe sun ; but if we stay here a few days more in tUb 
damp heat, we shall be bleached.” 

In the coarse of tike morning 1 sent off a telegiM 
to BnglanA The line throngh Koniah was oocaplll 
in tEVDsmitting Government messages ; but the eU|l 
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of the telegraph, a young G-reek, most kindly sent my 
telegram to a firiend at Dikrbekir, with a request that 
he would forward it immediately. While I was still 
waiting in the office, a reply was received from 
DihrbeMr that it had been safely received, and had 
been sent on at once to Pera. 

The telegram, which was in English, was thus sent 
back from Cilicia to the frontiers of Mesopotamia, and 
thence through Constantinople to England. It was 
duly received at its destination the same afternoon, 
and correctly, excepting that the address was given 
wrongly by the telegraphio agent in the place to 
which it was addressed, who wrote “ Muscat,'* and 
then Messina," till, on reference to London, the 
correct name was given, “ Mersina.** 

I had felt unwell all day, and on going to the office 
of the Messageries to take my passage for Marseilles I 
was seized with a sudden chill and shivering, and 
forced to go back to my lodgings. At about six o’clock 
1 was well enough to proceed to the ship. Although 
she lay only about 400 yards from the ^ore, the 
boatmen would not take me off under two met^jidiebs 
(8e.). They laughingly dedared that “it was not 
Aveiy day they had the chance of meeting an Enropeati 
* haw^ja,’ and 1 must pay ! ’* All these boatmen, and 
indeed sdmost all the labouring people of Mersina, are 
4.rabs ef Syria. Arrived at the 'Uyssue,* I bade 
Nahli a hearty fti^well.^ A gnod-natnred Turk— one 
of the paeeengon on b<|»d^-nearned my ba^^^age ipp 
the ladder, Ibr I was too weak to do it and 

none of the tajpew ehemed indined to do adiea 

MmAm. 
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August l«/.^Towards smtdown the * Ifytem ’ lell 
her anchorage. The whole expanse of plain between 
the monntams and the sea was covered by a cortain 
of deep blue and silveiy haze, which in plam mounted 
like the vapour of a furnace, and mark^ the extreme 
humidity of the air. It seemed to throw m soft, 
mysterious veil over the deeper purple of ihe hills 
and nearer heights, and set off in strong contrast the 
rich orange tones of the higher ranges, still coloured 
by the setting sun. As our ship stood out to sea, the 
rose-tinted cones of Harpalik and Metdesis, the loftiest 
snow peaks of Bulghar Dagh, were faintly outlined 
against the sky, till evening slowly faded into night 
and the long line of colonnade at Pompeiopolis could 
be just distinguished as we came abreast of the old 
city, the last object on which my eyes rested in this 
lovely, but dangerous, land. 

The ship was crowded with Syrians from Beyront 
and the coast towns, escaping from the cholera; and 
the ex-Pasha of Bagdad, with his suite, was on board 
e» route for Constantinople. Half the quarter-deok 
was curtained off for ^e women and children of Iha 
party. 

The Pasha had brought with him several of the 
fine white Hecyazi donkeys, and some tolerably j^o^id 
horses, but none equal to five or six Arab hoMI 
from the Syrian desert, es^rted fiom Alexand^tttf bf 

English officer. Captain Upton, who had pasduuMA 
13mm from (I think) the Anazi tribe. He had bee^l 
obliged to go nearly to Hie river Euphrates before % 
could obtain any, and had paid high prioBp for t h^ 
I never saw any horses with bo broad a fopebMi 
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between the eyes, or with each deep jaws. Though 
rather small, ^ey were beantifnlly formed, and the 
eye was very lustrous and intelligent. 

In about thirty hours from Mersina we came to 
Rhodes. We had been in sight of the highlands of 
Karamania for nearly the whole distance, and the 
night before were near enough in shore to see an 
immense conflagration in the forest. 

The voyage was most tedious ; we were three days 
Id quarantine at Yourla (Klazomenoe), (not being 
permitted to approach Smyrna). We could not, of 
course, land at Messina or Palermo. The heat, though 
not so great as in Cilicia, was still most oppressive, 
and I was laid up half the voyage, from fever. 

Arrived at Marseilles, we were placed in quarantine 
for four days in the Island of Frioul, and Anally 
released on August 17 th, when I hastened homewards 
towards the north. 

What an immense change has come over the Otto- 
man Empire since I left Cilicia I 

What unutterable misery has been brought upon 
its people 1 

Is there a heart so hard, as not to feel deep com- 
miseration for the poor victims, Christian and Muslim, 
of that Nineteenth Century Crusade, that ** more than 
knis^tily mission** of a cruel, treacherous hypo- 
caitieal despoilmn? 

Doubtless, ihe inscnrqtable wisdom of the Host 
is visiting on the Osmanli people the many 
and deadly sins of its ancestors. NaUonal pimuh- 
ment follows isevitalfly upcm national sin \ but la one 
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Just detestation of the evil Osmanli Go^>eimmentt let 
it not be forgotten that there is also an anfortonate 
Osmanli people, and let ns not exclude them from 
our human sympathies. 

The vast majority of them, at least, contributed 
nothing to the causes which led to the late atanooions 
war ; they could exercise no influence on the march of 
events ! 

And if the Osmanlis are suffering in great measure 
for the sins of their fathers, must we not also believe 
that in His own time the justice of the Almighty will 
bring to judgment that system of organized hypocrisy 
and cruelty — that incarnation of brute force and in* 
justice — the Hussian Government and the Russian 
Imperial rule? 

The poet’s words are as true of nations as of 
individuals — 

“ Haro anteoedontem aoelestnm 
Deseruit pode Fsaiia olaudo.** 
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CONDITION OF THE MUSLIM PEASANT IN 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 

It might be supposed from the oomplaints of oertain 
English orators, that the Maslims as a eiaaa systematically 
oppressed the rayahs as a class. So far as my own experi- 
ence extends, this is not the case. Both classes suffer , 
both have to bear the burden of a corrupt and immoral 
bureaucracy; both are crushed under a taxation which* 
though in itself not excessive, is, compared with their re- 
sources, most burdensome. 

Certainly the rayah, besides the very real and tangible 
grievances which he has in common with his Muslim fellow- 
subjects, has also grievances of his own (e. g. be is ptaotioally 
excluded for the most part from State employ), and grievanoes 
too of sentiment ; but in most essential points he is on the 
same footing as the Muslim ; and not once, but several timea^ 
Christians in the interior of Karamania have admitted to 
me that the Central Government at least tried to act jQitly 
towards both classes abke. 

The misfortune is that so much depends on the ohaiwsler 
of provincial governors; and of the leading memben in tftus 
provincial councila (medjUs), for these give the tone tc 0m 
administratioii. If sud^ ^ministration as that of 
Pasha in Bulgaria was more oommou, less would be heasdtd 
complaint against the Central Government; unfbrtuiuiAidllh 
such govetnom are Very rare. Buob grievancd^ howeve»^(gi» 
hardly beonred by mere legiriarion* but the netval ooimq 
aventaisgradaaBymmmgriieu. TheGhwsItftttdAiipiip 
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And «diiCBttoi4 wliile tlie Jfndiiu it ataticmazy,or 

haiAf in ih6«e reapeottvaud tliia in a abort time mnai haife an 

eflSaat. 

Tark^ ia eaaentially agriooltoral and paatoral. Her 
mamiibctaTeB are inconsiderable, and constantly diminishing 
under the influence of European imports. But she ia a Test 
producer of raw material. Her climate and much of her soil 
are magniflcent, but she has neither the population nor the 
capital requisite for developing the gifts of nature. Im« 
migration — ^the grand resource of all under-peopled countries 
— ^is for her impracticable. European colonization on a small 
scale has been tried, and fluled ; immigration of Europeans 
on a large scale would be dangerous while Europeans can 
claim at pleasure foreign support and enjoy special immunities 
such as no other class in the empire possesses. 

The State is in theory the owner of the land in Turkey, 
and any land lying uncultivated for five years, reverts ipao 
faato to the State, and can be granted afresh. Even Euro- 
peaxia can obtain land by submitting to the same conditions 
as the natives, and renouncing (in so far as they become 
landowners) the special privileges secured to them by the 
Capitulations. 

But though the experiment has been often tried by private 
individuals, it has never succeeded; sooner or later the 
European landowner has been obliged from one cause or 
other to retire, often with heavy loss. 

Nor must it be assumed that there is an unlimited quantity 
of waste land capable of cultivation. At least one-fourth of 
the anrfoce of Anatolia, and much more in Eaiamania, never 
can be utilised except as pasture land. No donbt such 
distrietB as the great plain Oilioia, and many of the river 
oontaiu much waste land, and would easily support 
thread their praseitt peculation, but their dimate is un- 
healthy ; even uatives prefer ^e poorer mountain lands 
to the rioh iSift of these plams. How, then, could the 
European cokhist or even live in pomopsi 

the po|palatia& of Asiatfe Turisey 4s, esu only be 
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IStMiMd. I li49V8 liesfd tbe moet ludicrous dIsortottifeciAulu 
estiauites made by Turluh officials as to tbe popular 
tiou even of the town in which they lived, and a census is 
impoBsiUe. It is supposed, however, that the Muslim popu- 
latiim of Asiatio Twkey ezoeeds the rayah by at 
tenfold. 

It is tberefore on tbe former that the great amount of tbe 
State burdens fall. There is no difference in the pn id 
by these classes, for, be it remembered, it is not the ffiON^ nor 
even the land, but the erop, which pays, and the days are 
nearly past when a pasha or Government official could 
plunder, imprison, or put to death with impunity, tbe pro- 
vincials subject to his rule. Still 1^ will such deeds be 
possible in future should the Turkish parliament begin to 
exercise an influence in the State. And even already the 
much-reviled Khatti Humayoon has secured a great deal for 
the rayah. 

The backbone of the State, then, is the Muslim peasant, 
holding his land directly from the Government, or cultivating 
in pa^ership the land of another, somewhat on the 
** metayer ’* system. 

In general the peasant is miserably poor, for in 
place he is not industrious. His wants are few, and UUUAw 
the climate nor his surroundings tend to render him entei^ 
prising. Portly from these reasons, partly from lack of skill, 
of capital, and want of oommunicatioiis with tbe ontiida 
world, he does not draw from his land nearly as much as ha 
might. At least a third of his arable land must lie fallow 
every year. At intervals of a few years, drought ruins his 
crop — ^this is a oonstontly recurring trouble ; his son is draftsd 
as a conscript into the army (a fate which the rayah avobbl^ 
or has avoided hitherto* at the moderate cost of &om five to 
ten per auunm); the Government inexorably ezaoin 

its dqoB* Too often, sooner or later, the unihrtnnate peapHUR 
is obliged to resort to the money-lender (who is nearly alwayti 
a ibr his religion forldds the Muslim to lend m oto ) 

oninte«6to>*iAudlhfinhtoftoeisBtoledI , ^ , 

Even the esasons are tovomablei* and the baiMi 
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abundant, this is of no permanent benefit to him ; the OsmanH 
never seems to accumulate capital ; he lives from hand to 
mouth ; his surplus resources (if any) are never expended on 
some remunerative undertaking. A pilgrimage to Mecca on 
a duger scale than usual, a new wife, or some such folly, 
speedily absorbs all his profits, and then when the pinch 
comes, there is nothing between him and want. This 
was abundantly proved during ihe^great famine year of 
1878 - 74 . 

The Government taxes him, h\x^ does almost nothing for 
him. There are not a dozen roads in the empire; and 
though a heavy debt has been contracted, there is very little 
internal improvement to show for it. Still it would be 
unjust to lay all the blame upon the Government. The 
character and spirit of the people, their prevailing form of 
rebgion, their unhappy political position, and the accumulated 
evils of centuries of misrule, all, in various degrees, tend to 
make the Ottoman empire what it is — a scandal to civiliza- 
tion, and a constant sonrce of trouble to Europe. 

The Asiatic provinces of Turkey, then, are inhabited by a 
population, poor and unenterprising, but sober, peaoefnl, 
hospitable, religions, loyal even to a fault — and this last 
virtue is <me of the greatest obstacles to their progress. The 
Padshah is not only the head of the State, but the head of 
their religion also. What is done in his name is aceepted 
with hnplioit submission. They may snffer, but they sumnit 1 
Of late^ however, the abuses a£ the Government are hwgin- 
ning to wear out even their patienoe, and in conversation 
irtth some of the more intelligent^ I have heard the opinion 
tiemfy estpressed that the only persons who benefited m the 
present steto of things were some few thousand o0eji& and 
otheBS at (atambonl, Bni Indsdr heard the least eomplaiat 
fibd Snilba pdNonally. "The Padshah is g^l** 
^‘^«hePhd|hahdee8n0»lmowo^li^ "Ifoaly^ePadfimh « 
hnew^dfcp,*^ Snoh Ate the ezouaeaniada fine tl|e bead of 
lh»43hmienpia»t Wemsyjsnfieatthfsinibaasonhigloyt^ 
ksfft iShmitk A ggnat enfoetneate^r^te tie walbhdii^ 

<jrtb4pdPfl»lmiiaelM not h$ 
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are wanting in spirit, bot their religion teaches them to look 
upon the Sultan as the Tioegerent of Allah, and tiib is really 
the great obstacle to revolution. Were they subjeet to a 
Christian Government to which their religion did not bind 
them to yield passive obedience, they wonld certainly neter 
submit to similar treatment. 

Much has been made of the supposed fanaticism of the 
Muslim population, and certainly there are distriets of the 
empire where, owing to the opposition of races, the fiercest 
bigotry is at times displayed, as, e. g., in Damascus, and some 
other portions of Northern Syria. Amongst certain of the 
official class also, and the well-to-do tradesmen and merobonta, 
there is much of the old jealousy and hatred of Christhins, 
but this sentiment is far from commotL It may exist, but it 
is dormant, ii not dying out. 

It is true that neither the people nor the Government 
approve of conversions from Islam to Ohnstianity, and in 
fact they are exceedingly uncommon (while on the other 
hand conversions to Islam are not uncommon, though due 
almost always to some bad or mean motive); but is it 
such an unheard-of thing, even in Europe, t^t converts 
should suffer in some respects when they change their pro- 
fession of faith ? But further, even as compared with many 
of the Christian Governments of Europe, the Turkish 
Government is singularly tolerant. Every sect is allowed 
the free and unrestraint exeroise of its pnblio worship, 
and may possess property and administer its internal afbira 
without hindrance or inteiferenoe from the Ghyvemment* 
unless interna! dissensions render such interfrience naetis- 
saiy. Sven such bodies as the Protestant oommniiitiei 
throughout the empire are gradually obtaining an ofllcinl 
reco^itioD, which has only been delayed hithwto because 
the Govenunent requires that every religious comiBnin^ 
dioalil have A lecogtaed offieial head, end the Forte ooiiM 
not at first Uompreheod a Churoh without a patriarch ^ 
some such eocie si ast ic a l chief. 

Amidst the many grievous defbots and luilts of lihe Otto* 
mahGovenimeiitk lotus at least it credit for its tatomtiilif 

2 i 
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in religions matters. It is not so yery long ago since we 
ourselves passed the Catholic Emancipation Act; and as 
compared with Russia, Spain — even with France — the 
Government of the Sultan has no reason to be ashamed of its 
legislation and practice in matters ecclesiastical. 

The principal taxes of the Turkish empire are— (1) The 
dime, or tithe of the crops (really 12^ per cent.). (2) The 
“ vergui ” or salyan," a kind of property tax, which, being 
arbitrary, and arranged between the Government officials and 
the leading members of the villf^e council, is often the means 
of much oppression. (3) The sheep tax, of 2^ piastres 
(about 6^.) per annum for each head of sheep or goats, in 
return for which they have the right of pasturage on the 
Government lands. (4) The “ timuttaa,'* an income tax of 
3 per cent, on the annual gains or revenue of each person ; 
even the poorest is obliged to pay this. This tax is estimated 
by the town council. The lowest amount accepted is 7^ 
piastres ; but it is usually fixed at a very low rate. (6) ** Im- 
lak,** a property tax on houses, magazines, &c., founded on 
the saleable value of the property. This is fixed by the 
Government through the town council. A man who occupies 
his own house pays only 4 piastres per cent, on the value. 
If the property be let, the percentage is much higher ; the 
valuation is, however, low, and of course there are ways 
of arranging matters. (6) ** Import and export duties,” re- 
spectively 8 and 1 per cent on the value of the merchandise. 
Usually the estimate of value is low. (7) The tobacco duty, 
which is fast destroying the culture of tobacco. Several of 
the villagers who used to grow laige quantities of tobacco 
have told me that, so great was the annoyance and loss caused 
by the arbitrary method of levying the tax, that they intended 
to abandon the cultivation. The farmers of the tax exetnine 
the growing crop, make an estimate of the foobable produce, 
and on this the amonut ot* the tax is fixed. Often the crop 
falls short of the estimate, yet the amount is exaetod. End- 
less,* in short, are the vexations connected with this tax. 
(8) The ** bedeliyeh,” or exemption tax fh»n military ser- 
eioe— established alter the Crimean war in place of the 
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** kharaj,** or capitation tax — paid only by Ohriitian% and 
amounting to from Sa. to 10a. per annum. 

Of all these taxea, two only — ^the dime and the ** vacgni " 
— much affect the peasant. The import duties scarcely tonoh 
him ; so few are his wants, that hardly anything foreign is 
consumed by him except coffee and oab'oo. His clothing is 
mostly of home manufacture, and in many diatnots the 
women spin a coarse but durable cotton cloth. His house- 
hold furniture is simple even to bareness — no chain, no 
tables,-no knives and forks, no crockery, no glass. A few 
cushions stuffed with cotton, and some quilted coverlets^ form 
his bedding. He sits, sleeps, and eats upon the floor. His plates 
and dishes ore of copper, and last a lifetime. The few and 
simple agricultural implements he employs are of home manu- 
facture ; his plough is of wood, for he never ploughs more 
than a few inches deep. Nearly every article of iron work 
that he uses is manufactured in the country; and some 
of the towns in the interior (e. g. M arash) turn out very good 
work in iron, and in native cloth; others excel in leather 
work, and the current prices of these articles are surprisingly 
low. Scarcely any machinery is imported. Production is 
slow and cumbrous, for nearly everything is made by hand ; 
yet some special articles are of an exoellenoo and ^isb not 
to be attained in Europe. 

The frugality of his diet is unexampled. His drink is 
water or coffee ; wineor spirits he would not touoh, even had 
he the opportunity. His <diief food is unleaToned bread of 
rye, barley, or mixed wheat and barley. Meat ha does not 
eat once in twelve months. Whilst he had a flock, milk 
formed the chief item of his food; but sinoe the loss of 
the flocks even that has been out off in great part. In 
shorty the Turkish peasant has reduced the expense of 
living to a minimum ; it would not be posrible to live at 
all on less I ‘ 

Much has been said and written touobing the resouroso sf 
Turk^, and the ohief items indieated are the mines of the 
country, its foresta, and its waste lands. 

As totbelasty 1 have bhbtesi^ that the waste likdswlMi 

2 % ^ 
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can be ntilized are, after all, less extensive than would be 
supposed ; and eyen of them the best portion is unsuited to 
the European. But whence could the requisite skill and 
capital come, except from Europe ? from what other quarter 
can immigration be looked for ? 

No doubt the mines are valuable, but mines are chiefly of 
value as supplying materials for manufacturing industry. 
Mines that can only be worked by foreigners cannot add 
very materially to the wealth of a country. Moreover, 
European mining enterprises in Turkey have not often 
succeeded. 

Last, as to the forests, no doubt it would be easy, and very 
profitable for the moment, to sell or lease the forests to 
foreign companies ; but when the mountains had been bared 
of their wood — which would soon be brought about — the 
eflect both upon the climate and the population could not 
fail to be disastrous. Nor would much be gained by clearing 
the land. The great mountain ranges of the south are 
covered with forest that extends almost without a break 
from Adana nearly to Bmyrna, and again eastwards round 
the great plain of Cilicia almost to Alexandretta; but the soil 
is rocky — only a small portion of it could ever be cultivated 
— ^rauch of it, indeed, is covered with three or four feet of 
snow for a large part of the year. 

The great resource of Turkey, after all, is her agriculture, 
and the mainstay of her agriculture is the Muslim peasant. 
The essential point, therefore, is to improve the condition 
of the poor down-stricken agriculturists of the interior, by 
urging ecemomy at Constantinople, by heLfang to open up the 
country through roads and railways — above all, by ceasing to 
advance loans, vdiioh even now would probably be only squau- 
dered, and can but increase the burdens and miseries of a 
impulaticu that is already almost crashed to the very eakth* 

OUnM writing the sbova, two wrtloles bsve i^pasred in th» 
feorih OentniT Beriew* tn Angmt and Oetobor, 1878— vis. **T1 m ftepls of 
India "and** Tbs Bankrnptoy of Indta." If the atatammiti ja them he now, 
root— whkii 1 pummm there ia no teaaon to doubt— It Is svUtaati tbat a very 
sad statoofthhigsesiBta inoBoor onr own dqiendsnsies, and tbat even oinr 
own Ge v e m e to ttt is not qnite bl ame U ns se fegaida its traafaaant of Aa 
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THE ABHENIAH KINGS OF OIUOIA. 

The oommenoement of tlie Boupenian line of kiu(ii[i who ruled 
Lesser Armenia, comprising Oilioia and portions of the 
neighbouring provinces of Cappadocia and iMHiria, dates ftom 
A.D. 1080. Gagik, the last king of Armenia Miyor, was 
assassinated in the fortress of Kisistra by the Byaantinea 
Boupen or Reuben, one ot his relatives, escaped to Oilkaia, 
and being aided by the Armenians who were settled there, 
began to make war, upon the Greeks. In 1086 the Greeks 
were driven out of Armenia by Malik, Shah of Persia. He 
treated the Armenians well, but upon his death the Persians 
b(gan to oppress them, and many emigrated to Oilioia. 
Itoupen was succeeded by 

Constantine L (1095 a.d.). His reign was a continual 
series of wars with the Byzantmes. The drst Crusade took 
place in a.d. 1096. Constantine assisted the Crnsaders, sud 
after the capture of Antioch, was made by them a knight and 
marquis. Constantine was succeeded by his son 

Tobob L (a.d. 1100). Attacked in turns by all his power- 
ful neighbours, Toros maiiitaiued the iudepmidenoe of his 
country. He captured Anaznrba from the Byzantines, and 
made it his capitaL In 1108 the Persians invaded Cilicia, 
but were repuls^ In 1110 the Tartars also invaded Cilici% 
but without success. Toros captured and pnnished the 
murderers of Ghagik. He was succeeded by bis brother 

Leo L (A.D. 1128, who also made war on the Byzantines 
and oaptn^ ^'Mamesta*' (Hopsuestia). In 1180 Lear was 
treacberonsly taken prisoner by Baldwin of Antioch, and 
obliged to snrrender Mamestn, Adana, and the fioalress 
** ^i^and,** and to pay a ransom of 60,000 gold pieoesi On , 
hia zolease, however, he made war on the Latins and zer » 
covered his mtioa A peace was at las^ mediated hj Jo^yp 
of Edessa. 

In eonsSquenoe of Lao's skicMdhments on Isaazia, ^e 
Qveek emperor, Jehii Comninns Bwphyrog^ikiis, invaM 
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Cilicia with a great army, before which Leo was forced to 
retreat. The Greeks captured Tarsus, Adana, and Mamestu. 
They laid siege to Anazarba, and after thirty-seven days 
captured it by assault, but they suffered fearful losses, and 
the garrison cut their way out. Vahkah, a fortress to the 
north of Sis, and which had been the first seat of the 
Boupenian thakavors, was captured. Leo at last was 
blockaded in the mountains, and forced to surrender. He 
was sent to Constantinople, and imprisoned with his wife and 
sons. The Armenian troops were driven from Cilicia, and 
12,000 Greek troops left in it in 1137. The captives were 
well treated by the emperor, and released from prison for a 
season, but Leo was again imprisoned, and died in confine- 
ment. Thereupon Toros was released and kept near the 
emperor. 

John Comnenus died in 1142, and was succeeded by 
Manuel Comnenus. Upon this Toros secretly fled to Cilicia, 
and concealed himself in the mountains. 

Tobos 11. (1142 A.D.) headed a revolt of the Armenians 
against the Greeks. Captured Vahkah, Amuda, Adana, 
Sis, and Anazarba. The Emperor Manuel then sent Andro- 
nicus, his general, with a great army under orders to extirpate 
the Armenians. But the Greek army suffered a terrible 
defeat, in one of the passes of Mount Taurus. 

About this time the Tartars began to attack the Armenians 
of Cilicia, but were on several oocasious repulsed. A long 
desultory war continued between the Greeks and Armenians. 
Toros died in A.d. 1167, and was succeeded by his brother 

Milbh L as regent to the young son of Toros. At the 
end of the first year of his regency he dethroned the son of 
Toros, but after a reign of five years he was killed by his 
own troops. He was succeeded by the nephew of Toros, 

Bonrsv 11. (1172 a.d.).> The war between the Greeks 
and AnneniaDB continued, and Boupen recovered Tarsus and 
Amuda, which had again &llen into the hands of the 
Byzantines. In 1188 ^upen was trsaoherondy daptnred by 
Bohemond of Antioo]:t, but rdeosed, and after a reign iff 
eleven yean he abdicated, and was succeeded by hie brother 
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Leo II. (A.D. 1188). He extended his dominion beyond 
the Taurus This king rebuilt Sis and made it his capital^ 
but he resided alternately at Sis and Tarsua The Sultan of 
Iconium having attacked him, he defeated the BeJIjooks, in- 
vaded and conquered great part of Isauria, and attacked 
Syria. 

In 1189 occurred the Crusade of the German Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa. The Crusaders were assisted by the 
Armenians, but the Emperor Frederic was drowned in the 
Calycadmis at Beleucia (Seleike). The emperor had pro- 
mised to crown Leo ; and Henry, son of Frederic Barbarossa, 
|K9rformed the promise, by inducing Pope Celestine to send 
a crown, and Conrad, Archbishop of Moguntia (Mayenoe), 
to perform the ceremony. The emperor also sent to Leo 
a standard, on which was represented a *‘lion rampant.*’ 
Henceforward the kings of Armenia bore this as their device 
instead of the ancient device, the eagle, dove, and dragon.” 
A close connection with the Latins ensued, and the king 
.carried successively two Latin princessea He continued to 
resist successfully the Iconians and the Muslims of Aleppo 
under Eaikayuz and the son of the Snltan Nour-ed-din. lu 
1207, however, dissensions arose between Leo and the 
Latins, and in consequence he expelled all Latins from 
Cilicia. Leo died in 1219, and was buried at Sis. He was 
succeeded by his daughter 

Zabel, who had married a Latin, Philip ; but the latter 
was divorced, and the queen dethroned, and married to 

Hbthoum I. The reign of this king was one long aeries 
of sufferings and disastera. The great inroads of Zengia 
Khan caused vast disturbances over the whole East. 
Jellal-ed-din, Sultan of Persia, had been driven from Persia 
by the Tartars, and on Uie death of Zengis, Jellal-ed-din 
a suoceasfd attack on Iconium, but all the Seljook and 
Turkman cbj Afa of Aaia. Minor, combined against him and de- 
feated him. The Tartan invaded Armenia and Gilioia, and 
the TA«niMui again attacked Heihoom, but were repulsed. 

Ii^ 1260 the sultans of Egjpt be^ to attack Pakedhto, 
and many peoj^e of Palestine fled into Gilioia. Hethootn, 
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INMog to be tfttMiked, made hia rabnuBrioii to the Tartar 
obiefa Mango Ehan and Honlagon^ and allied himself with 
them, bat this did not sare him from the Tengeance of toe 
Egyptians, and in 1266 Oilicia was invaded by the terrible 
Beyers Bundoukdar. The Armenian army was defeated, 
Toros, younger son of the king, was killed ; Leo, the elder, 
taken prisoner, and the Egyptians laid waste the entire 
country, but they were unable to capture the fcotresses. 
Leo was kindly treated by Beybars, and eventually released 
by him. In 1260 Hethoum abdicated, and was succeeded by 
his son 

Leo III., an amiable but unfortunate king. Beybars again 
invaded Cilicia and captured Tarsus. But be was defeated 
by a sudden attack of Leo. Next the Iconians and Muslim 
chiefs of Lycaonia invaded Cilicia ; Leo repulsed them, and 
in his turn invaded Lycaonia. Leo died in 1289, and was 
succeeded by his son 

Hethoubi IL (1289 a.D.), a very devout prince. Cilicia 
was invaded by Melik el Atoraf, Sultan of Egypt, but he 
was forced to return by a revolt in Egypt. Eaitbey, his suc- 
cessor, made peace with Hethoum, who abdicated in favour 
of his brother 

Tobos hi. (a.d 1293). He also abdicated, and persuaded 
Hethoum to reign again. The two brothera paid a visit to 
their sister Mary, who was married at Constantinople, to 
Michael, son of the Emperor Andronicus. Their brother 
Sempad, who had been left regent during the absence of the 
king, revolted, and the two brothers on their return from 
Oonert»ntinople were driven out by Sempad, and forced to 
take refuge with a Tartar khan, Hasan, who slew Toros and 
blinded Hethoum. Constantine, another brother, revolted 
tkgainat Sempad, dethroned apd imprisoned him, and released 
Hetoomn, who after, two jrecus recovered his sight; Con- 
stantine aotmg in toe interim As regent. Betoonm Was 
again obliged to reign, hut Constantine having began to 
raise revolt^ he and Sempad were sent to Oonetoiitinnple and 
impiisoned for life hy the Gre^ emperor. Tbt S^ptnns 
and Syrians of £>amaaca8 attacked Hetootim, bof weto 
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iepnlwa. Hothomik adapted bia heat and aMliptad 
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Lbo IV. (A.D. 1806). DiMenaoM aroie amongat Uia 
Armenians al^t Church ceremonies and theological mattera* 
The disaffected party penuaded Bilargn* a Tartar chief, who 
had 1000 Tartar troops garriaoDing Ajnaaarba fpr Hetheani, 
to kill both him and Leo. The Tartars, howarer, wme 
expelled Irom Cilicia. Leo was succeeded by 

Auohin L, youngest brother of Hethoom (▲.o, 1806). 
The Saltan of Egypt, El Melek en Nasr, invaded Oilida, 
but was defeated. Auohin died in 1820, and was snooeeded 
by hia young son 

Leo V. (1820 a.d.), under the regency of Aucfain Pod. 
The regent oaptured Tyre, and imprisoned the sister of the 
late kmg, who was widow of the Count of Tyre. The Bnltan 
En-Nasr again invaded Cilicia, and laid siege to Baiss or 
Alas ; but the Egyptians were defeated. They laid aiege a 
second time to Baias, and captured it. Cilicia waa laid waste 
by the Egyptians and Iconians. Ou the retirement of the 
Egyptian army, help was asked from the Latina, and in re- 
venge En-Nasr determined to extirpate the Armenians. Thi^ 
the third great invasion of the Egyptians, was the most terrible 
of alL The very tombs were open^, and the dead bodies oast 
forth, and the whole face of the land devastated in the most 
awful manner. Adana and other cities were oaptured, and 
20,000 Armenians carried prisoners to Egypt. No help oould 
be obtained ftom the Pope or the Europeans, but aid waa 
promised by the Tartar khan, Abou BaM, upon which En- 
Nasr made peace. Leo put to death Auohin Fwl, and bis 
brother Constantine. In 1834, on report of another Onisade» 
the Egyptian sultan determined to attack the Armenians 
again ; but as there was a truce between him and Lso fija 
fifteen years, En-Naar sent the Emir of Aleppo intolSUcisv 
who in 1885 again laid the country yra^ Leo, unable 
xesisl^ shut himself up in tbe tbrtrsasos. In ’188T andthef 
inroad of the Eg7P^»B* took placfi, but En-Nasr made peae# 
ou oonditien Leo abould never again adc help finom the 
Eutopeana. Leo^hoW8vm»bcolm4iisaith,midilwEgy|4iiid 
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once more attacked him, but the bishops and chiefs insisted 
on all intercourse with Europeans being abandoned. Leo 
died in 1342, and was succeeded by bis cousin Johannes, 
who took the title of 

Constantine, a man of a dissolute character and violent 
temjier. He quarrelled with the chiefs, and endeavoured 
to make the Armenian Church conform to the Boman 
Church. After a reign of one year, he was killed by his 
troops, who had mutinied. He was succeeded by his brother 
Guido, who became king in 1343. 

Guido (1343). The dissensions of the Armenians ren- 
dered them an easy prey to the Egyptians, who plundered 
and ravaged the country almost without resistance. Guido 
gave all power and office to Latins, he chose all the governors 
of his fortresses from them, and endeavoured to force the 
Armenian Church into conformity with the Boman Church. 
But in 1345 a conspiracy was formed against him, and he 
was killed. He was succeeded by another Constantine, not 
of the Boupenion line. 

Constantine II. (1345). He had some communications 
with the Pope and the western Europeans, and thereupon 
the Egyptians determined to extirpate the Armenicms, so as 
to prevent all further trouble from Europe. But though the 
king repulsed them, the country was reduced to a miserable 
condition of distress and anarchy. The king died in 1868, 
and the Pope exhorted the Armenians to union, and recom- 
mended them to elect for their king, Leo Lucian, a relation 
of King Guido. 

Leo Lucian (a.d. 1366), a good king, but fcdlen on very 
evil times. As was always the oise, the dissensions of the 
Armenians laid Cilicia open to the attacks of the Egyptians. 
In 1871 they invaded the country, and their ravages caused 
so terrible a famine, that in Bis a bushel of com cost 500 
pieces of silver. In eonseqhenoe of a revolution in Egypt, 
El Ariuaf 6haba& beeame sultan, and he sent an army to 
aUsNik Cilicia. After a siege of two months, Sis was 
captured, the tombs /at the Armenian kings were opened, 
and their bodies burnt ; the couutry was ohanged into a eom"> 
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plete wilderness; and the Egyptians oonunitted tlie nnist 
horrible cruelties. Leo was blockaded in the monntam 
fortress of Gaban, and after nine months forced by fiunine to 
surrender. The captives were carried to Cairo, thcdr lives 
were spared, and even liberty offered to them on condition 
of embracing El Islam, but this they reAised to do, and were 
therefore imprisoned. 

The successor of £1 Ashraf, the Sultan Melik Mansoor, 
made the same offer, but the captives refused, and remained 
seven years in prison. 

With the capture of Leo in 1375, the Armenian monarohy 
in Cilicia came to an end. The country remained in posses- 
sion of the Egyptians for some time, and then passed into the 
hands of the Ottomans. On the death of Melik Mansour, 
his brother Melik Saleh, a child of six years old, succeeded, 
and Juan, king of Spain, by means of presents and ambas- 
sadors, persuaded the council of the young saltan to release 
the Armenian royal family in 1882 ; pledging himself that 
no future trouble to the Egyptians should be given by them. 
Leo with his family being released, went to Jerus^em to 
return thanks, and to visit the Holy Sepulchre. Thence 
they went to Borne to visit the Pope, Urban VI. ; afterwards 
they went to Spain. During the war between France and 
England, Leo was sent with the Papal legates to mediatew 
He tried to obtain help from the kings of France and 
England, in order to recover Cilicia from the Mohammedans^ 
but in vain. He died at Paris in 1898, and was boried in 
the convent of the Celestina His queen, Mary, died at 
Jerusalem in 1405. From the capture of their royal family 
by the Egyptians, the Armenians have been a wandering 
and inglorious people, annihilated as a nation, and the Hsnim 
of their old renown is only known to the few who care to 
study their annals ! 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

Mbbsina occupies the site of an ancient town, the name of 
which is not known. Tlie coast line along all this part of 
Karamania is full of ancient ruins, attesting its former pros- 
perity and populousnes^ Between the present town and the 
river, to the west, is a wide space full of ancient remains, 
fragments of pottery, bricks, bits of marble, &c. Texier 
says Mersina is on the site of the ancient Zephyrium, but 
Forbiger • calls Zephyrium “ a tongue of land.** 

Ritter t says : ** Mersina is a small coast town, like 
Alexandretta, but more picturesquely situated, and sur- 
rounded by orange gardens and mulberry plantations. Near 
the quarantine station are some pretty country houses of 
well-to-do people, especially of the Consuls at Tarsus. As 
the commerce of the place has become more active, the 
open roadstead is visited by many ships, especially French, 
although the sea-breeze sometimes renders landing difficult, 
and even impossible, for several days together. The marshy 
lowland exposes the inhabitants to dangerous fevers, which 
are said to be generally cured by the application of leeches. 
These are exported thence in great numbers to Europe. In 
order to escape from the danger of the damp ground, people 
build themselves airy wooden structures, resting on poles. 
Some Druses, driven away fixim the Lebanon, have estab- 
lished here village settlements. A very good oarriage-road 
leads from this place to Tarsus.** 

F. A. Neale, * Eight yean in Syria, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor * ^ : ** The passage from Alexandretta to Mendne, 
the seaport of Tarsous, usually oooupies twenty-four hours. 
Mersine is a small village somewhat similar in n ff a to Alex- 
andretta, thohgh infinst^y more picturesque. It abounds 
with orange and mulberry trees, and h^ein consists its 
Buperioijty over Alexandretta; for in the Isftter place Itte 

* * Handbaoh der Alton ii, 1K72. 

t Yol. XIX. 214. A t ih 268. 
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is but one Bolitary palm-tree to be aeeiL There is a neatly- 
built lazaretto, and close by are three or four pretty summer 
houses, the property of gentlemen residing at Tarsous, who 
resort hither during the hot weather. Mersine, though but an 
open roadstead, is much frequented during the summer months 
by French yessels, though even then, so soon as the sea 
breeze sets in, such a surf gets op that frequently all landing 
operations have to be suspended for a day or two. The town 
is twelve miles from Tarsous, but the road is so ezoeUent and 
level that one might easily drive all the way in a carriage. 
Mersine is famous as a resort of the little bird called the 
francolin, which is never disturbed except during two months 
of the year.” 

Soli, or Pompeiopolib. — The ruins of Pompeiopolis are on 
the west side of the little river Liparis (at present without a 
name) ; the site of Soli is on the east side of the stremn. 
Accoi^ing to some ancient authors, Soli was founded by 
Argive colonists, who came to it &om Oyprua Afterwards a 
Bhodian colony, and still later an Athenian colony, settled 
there, and some of the coins of Soli bear the image of Athene, 
with antiwl on the reverse. Under the goverument of the 
satraps, placed there by the kings of Persia, Soli became a 
very flourishing place. 

luring the invasion of Persia, Soli seems at first to bav# 
been severely treated by Alexander : " Having recovered hit 
health, Alexander sent Fannemkm to occupy the defiles 
which separate CiKoia from Syrian He himself marched 
from Tarsus in one day to Anchialon. Thence he went 
on to Soles, placed a garrison in the town, and, taking 
with him all his cavalry and his light troops, be attacked 
the Oilidans of the mountains, reduced them, either by foeoe 
or amMigement, in the space of seren days, and returned to 
Solee.”* 

A little further on he agaiu mentkme Soli: ** Ale^andef, 
having been detained aucceasiv^ at Tarrae by his siekneis, 
at Soles by the games whieh he csiased to be oriebvatedi there' 
when he hand ef 'the enaotas of Asandros and Pidemy in 
^ Air.H.S. 
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Caria, and in the mountains of Cilicia by his expedition 
against the barbarians/* &c. 

After desoribing the battle of Issus, he continues : ** After 
the victoiy at Issue, Balacros, son of Nicanor, was named 
Satrap of Cilicia; the town of Soles obtained a remission 
of the fifty talents, which still remained of the sum it had to 
pay, and its hostages were rostoAsd to it.* 

" Soles showed itself grateful. During the siege of Tyre, 
three galleys of Soles and of Mallus joined the fieet of 
Alexander.” t 

Scarcely anything is known of the history of Soli under the 
SeleucidsB. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, in his wars against the last 
Seleucids, ravaged Soli, and removed its inhabitants to his 
new capital, Tigranocerta. 

It was one of the penitentiary colonies in which Fompeius 
Magnus placed such of the Cilician pirates as he thought fit 
to spare. The town had decayed, probably in consequence of 
the Mithridatic war.$ 

Its port and colonnade (once consisting of 200 columns) are 
said to have been constructed by Fompeius Magnus ; but the 
architecture of the colonnade marks a time of decadence, and 
rather resembles the style usual in the age of the Antonines. 
Fompeiopolis was much injured by an earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian, a.d. 528, and was restored by that em- 
peror. 

Sir F. Beaufort, in his * Karamania,* says : — 

** At length the elevated theatre and tall columns of Soli, or 
Fompeiopolis, rose above the horizon into view, and appeared 
to justify the representation which the pilots had given of its 
magnificence. We were not altogether disappointed. The 
first object that presented itself on landing was a beauriful 
harbour or basin, with parallel sides and circular ends. It is 
entirely artiflaial, being ^rmed by surrounding walls or 
moleOr which are fifty feet in thickness and seven in height. 

* Am li. 12. t il. 2a 

t Dion. CasduB, xxxvL 2a 
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They are oonstracted of rubble, bedded in a strong oement, 
but faced and covered with blocks of yellowish, shelly lime- 
stone, which hare been clamped together with iron dove- 
tails. 

“ Opposite to the entrance of the harbour a portico rises 
from the surrounding quay, and opens to a double row of 
200 columns, whicli, crossing the town, communicates with 
the principal gate towards the country, and from the outside 
of that gate a paved road continues in the same line to a 
bridge over a small river. At the end next the harbour there 
are indications of the two rows of columns having been united 
by arches; and possibly the whole colonnade was once a 
covered street, which, with the avenue, the portico, and the 
harbour, must have formed a noble spectacle. Even in its 
present state of wreck the effect of the whole was so im- 
posing, that the most illiterate seaman in the ship could not 
behold it without emotion. The columns, however, taken 
singly, do not appear to much advantage. 

As there are no inhabitants within the walls of Pompei- 
opolis, we found great difficulty m ascertaining its proper 
modern appellation. Three different names were collected 
... * Mezetlu,' however, umted the greatest number of suf- 
frages." 

Taksub. — One of the moat ancient cities in the world. It 
is mentioned in the list of Asiatic cities conquered by 
Bhamses 111. (nmeteenth dynasty). The traditions of its 
foundatiou mount to the mythological ages of Greek history, 
but its real founders were probblay Assyrian. One tradition 
assigns its foundation to Tiiptolemus, who had been sent by 
the Pelasgio king, Inachus, to search for his daughter, lo. 
Ammimi says : ** Oiliciam vero, qnas Oydno amne ezsnltat^ 
Tarsus nob^tat, urbs perspicabilis (hanc oondidisse Perseus 
memoratnr, Jovis dlius et Danaes — vel certe ex Ethiopia 
pnifectus Sandah quidem nomine, vir opuleiitiis et nobilisV' 
Ac.* 

Two derivations of the name ** Taisos * have been givea : 
(t) From the verb rt/mfuu, become diy«* 

* Amm. Vv. atv. s. 
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** dry.” (2) rapm, “ any flat snrfaoe/* ** the flat part of a 
foot/' “ the flat of a wing." The latter derivation refers to 
the feather from the wing of Pegasus, or to the hoof of 
Pegasns, which was broken by his alighting. But the former 
derivation seems preferable; and, indeed, the plain around 
Tarsus has evidently, at some former period, been a great 
marsh. 

The latest settlement nt Tarsus was of an Argive colony, 
and with this is connected the mythical hero Perseus. The 
presence of an Assyrian colony is indicated by the tradition 
which marks out the curious monument called the ** Dunuk 
Tash " as the tomb of Sardanapalus, an As^^yrian king. (It 
is, however, just possible — at least, judging from the passage 
in Ammian quoted above — that this mysterious monument 
may have had a non- Assyrian origin.) However this may 
be, no satisfactory account of its origin has as yet been given, 
nor has it been possible satisfactorily to establish any con- 
nection between the founder of the monument and any one 
of the Assyrian kings known under the name Sardana- 
palus,** although M. L'Anglois has a long dissertation on it 
in his * Oilicie.' Texier writes thus : ** Lea historiens Glrecs 
et Latins qui ont fait mention de la fondation de Tarse, citent 
une inscription c61^bre qui ^tait (croyaient-ils) plar6e sur le 
tombeaii de Bardanapale. * Sardanapale, fils d’Anazynderax, 
a b&ti Tarse et Anchiale en un jour.' Passant, mange, bois, 
ris ; le reste ne vaut rien.' *' (The translation of Texier is in 
some parts erroneous, e. g. of ** weU^e” 

This inscription is mentioned by Strabo, ziv. 672 ; Arrian, 

■ Exped. Alexandri,* ii. 6 ; Cicero, * Tusoul.' t. 35. 

It it possible that some light may be thrown on the point 
by future Assyrian discoveries. 

The late Smith*8 curious and learned work, * History 
tt£ Assurbanipal,’ does not help to clear up the riddle of the 
so^lled tomb of Sardanspalns. Mr. Smith arrives at the 
oonolusion that Assurbaniped is noi that Sardanapalus under 
whom the Assyria^ empire was overthrown. He esys (p. 
824)<: ** AfSotbaaitMd reigned forty-two years siid died in the 
year B.a 626, when he was suooeeded by his son / Aisur- 
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ebil*ili/ or * Awor-ebil-ili-EAiiini,* of wboee liMtogy wo know 
nothing. It ia generally auppoaed that under him the 
Aasyrian empire was overthrown.** 

History is completely silent as to the fortunes of Tarsws 
under its dynasty of Assyrian or native kings. But like all 
Western Asi^ it fell under the power of the Persian 
monarchy. Perhaps Gilioia rendered only a partial obs4iairae 
to the Great king, for it seems to have been goyemed some- 
times by kings at other times i>y Persian satraps, and, as 
many medals of these rulers are extant, we must oonolude 
that it enjoyed a certain degree of indbpendence, for the 
kings of Persia always regarded with the utmost jealousy 
the privilege of coining money (e. g. the history of Axyaudes 
Satrap of Egypt, as given by Herodotus). 

At the time of the expedition of Cyrus, the king of Ciliem 
was Syennesia Incapable of resisting the invader, he sent his 
queen, Epyaxa, to meet Cyrus. She accompanied the army 
till it reached Iconium, in Lyoaonia. Theuoe the queen was 
sent back by the shortest route into Cilicia (probably by one 
of the passes to the west of the Pyke Oilioim). Cyrus himself 
seems to have entered Cilicia by this latter pass. AooorcUng 
to Xenophon, near Dana (Tyana), a rich city of Cappadocia, 
the defiles which led into Cilicia were held by Syennepis ; 
but he retired on the approach of Gyms, who reached the 
summit of the pass without resistance. Thence he could see 
tha camp of the Cilicians, and descended into a vast and 
fertile plain surrounded by mountains. Xenophon describes 
the plain as ** vast and fertile, well watered, full pf Vines and 
all kinds of trees, and producing much wheat, barley, sesa^ 
mum, and millet.** Across this plain he marc'hed in one day 
to Tarsus. The entire inarch from Tyana to Tarsus oocnpied 
four days, and was twenty-five parasangs in length, equal 
to about seventy-five miles English. Epyaxa fai^ reached 
Tsffsns five days eadier, and Syennesis was persuaded to he^i 
Cyras. Accordingly he gave him his son and seme tfOop% 
but at the same time be sent off seosatly another of his sons 
to the king of Penia (Artaaerxee Eaemon) to aKflsia that 
he had only jeuked Cyrus under conateaint. Hq sent uko 

2 It 
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informatkm about tbe foroes of Cyras, and promised to aban- 
don him on the first favourable opportunity. The army 
remained twenty days at Tarsus, and here a mutiny broke 
out amongst the Greek troops, who began to suspect the real 
object of the expedition. It was appeased by a donation of 
money, which seems to have been raised by plundering 
Tarsus. 

Many ancient medals of cities in Cilicia are extant bearing 
the names of various satraps or semi-independent kings. 
The obverse of these medals is a figure of one of the principal 
divinities worshipped in Cilicia : Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, 
but, more commonly, Baal (Baaltars) seated. On the reverse 
is a lion, or a lion killing a steer. 

The Dug de Luynes, in his work * Numismatique des 
Satrapies,* &c., pp. 29, 30, mentions eight coins by Abdso- 
har, prince “ of the plain '* (as distinguished from the moun- 
tainous part of Cilicia), ** one of those princes who have left 
numerous medals, and no record in history. The style of his 
coins and the inscriptions upon them, connect them beyond 
doubt with Cilicia axid the mint of Tarsus. They are of very 
perfect workmanship, and clearly belong to the time of 
Artaxerzes Mnemon. The reverse of these medals is com- 
peted in accordance with the religious ideas of the Persians. 
A lion is represented devouring a bull, as in all the mystic 
groups so common upon the monuments of Asia.” 

Further on he says : This region [Cilicia] was divided into 
two provinces — the one mountainous, called 
extended from the western slopes of the Taurus — from Isaura 
and the Homonadians — as far as Fisidia. The other province, 
named * plain or level * (ireSi^), extended frOm Soli to Issue.* 
It would appear that these two Cilioias formed distinct satra- 
pies, for Oamissares and Datames, his son, governed for the 
Iring of Persia that pajRt of Cilicia which was near Cappa- 
docia, and was inhabited by the Leuco Byri.t It was perhaps 
the neighbourhood of these satraps, who were certainly oon- 
tampoxaries of Abdsohar, which induced the latter to dis- 
tingnish (in the msoriptions on his corns) the province which 
* 8tnb. xiv. 666. f Com. Nep. ia DsUm. i. 
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he himself governed, by the Phoanioian term, equivalent to 
‘ ^eSidv* ” 

The Duo de Luynes translates the inscription on these 
coins thus: (numisma) crassnm leone (signatom) pamm 
(cusum) ad (manum) Abdsohar (satrapm) Campi Oiliciffi; 
i. e. ** a full lion dollar of pure metal of Abdsohar of Lower 
Cilicia.” “ Is the name * Sohar * here the name of a person, 
or of the star of Venns? a divinity both male and female 
among the Persians. I should incline towards the ibrmer 
opiuion.” 

De Luynes mentions also coins of Byennesis **roi et 
satrape,” pp. 11-14; Dembs, pp. 15-21; Dembs et Byen- 
nesis, pp. 21-25 ; Abdsohar, pp 26-80, all rulers of Tarsns. 
At Tarsns also were struck coins of Gaos^ six of which are 
extant, pp. 81-38. Gaos, however, a as not a satrap, but 
held Tarsus for two yearn as a retel against the king of 
Persia. Similarly Ariffius, pp. 34, 35. 

During his invasion of Persia Alexander the Great remained 
awhile at Tarsus. A bath in the cold waters of the Oydnus 
nearly proved fatal to him by bringing on a violent fever. 

After the battle of Issus, Darius 111. escaped by n pass lying 
to the N.E. of the Pyloe Cilicia (probably np the ravines of the 
Pyramus), as all the passes to the south were in the po s s es 
sion of the Macedonians. M. T. Cicero, when Prefect of 
Cilicia, became acquainted with this pass dnring his campaign 
against the brigands in the Amanus. In the * Ep. ad Fami« 
liares,' xv. 4, he says : ** Duo sunt enim aditus in Cilioiam ex 
Syria, quoram uterque parvis praasidiis propter angnstias 
inteicludi potest,” Ac. It was probably at the eastern issue 
of the more northern of these passes that the Khalif Haronn 
er Basheed, in 801, had the little fortress constnioted, which, 
from his name, was called Harounji, whilst his wife Zobeyde, 
at |he eastern entrance of the Beylan Pass at Bagras, through 
which then lay the principal route from l^ria into Aria 
Minor, built a great khan, then the first and only boildifli; 
of the kind in that part of Harounji Itea B.W. m 

Maiaab. The pass was here closed by iron gates, a doable 


wall, and a ditob. 


2 
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On the partition of the Macedonian empire, Tarsus was 
held by the Greek kings of Syria (SeleucidcB). It preserved 
its privileges as a free city, bnt shared all the varying fortunes 
of that dynasty. In 171 b.c. Antiochus Epiphanes made an 
expedition into Cilicia to reduce Tarsus and Mallus, which 
had revolted because the king had given them as a present 
to his concubine Antiochis. 

The suppression of tlie great piratic confederacy of Cilicia 
bronght Tarsus into closer relations with Borne. In the 
second of the great civil wars of Home it took the side of 
Julius Geesar, and remained so faithfully attached to him, and 
afterwards to his nephew Octavius,* that the latter gave it 
the name Juliopolis. It suffered inucb from the republican 
troops under Brutus and Cassius, for it was pillaged and 
heavily fined. It was the scene of the famous meeting 
between Antonius and Cleopatra, and was much favoured 
by Antonius ; yet the attachment of its people to the Julian 
family remained unshaken. 

Octavius did much for it, and under the earlier Roman 
emperors it became a very flourishing place, vieing in its 
schools and universities, even with Athens and Alexandria. 
Tarsus doubtless experienced the benefits of Adrian, and of 
the emperors of the Antonine family, equally with the other 
cities of Cilicia, and under these rulers it constantly pre- 
served its privileges. It was the capital of the Cilicion 
Community (Kowov KCKikIo^), and every year great games 
were celebrated here in honour of the emperors. 

At Tarsus were the tombs of Maximian Daza, and of the 
Emperor Julian; but neither remains, and even their site 
is nnknown. Zosimus gives the inscription on Julioh's 
tomb, supposed to have been the composition of the sophist 
Libanius : — 

'louAiorov fjutra. Tfypw kmtui 

*tLfi^6T*pov iiya$09 Kpafnp6i r* 

Julian, returned from Tigria* mi^ty flood, 

Here lies— « warrior brave, a monaiuh good. 


Dion CaiBiaa, zlviL 26. 
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Tbe Emperor Juatinian was a great benefiaolor «t Tarma. 
Amongat the other pnblie worka he cauaed to be ezeonted 
there, was a broad canal which traveraed tbe city, in order to 
reliere the main channel of the Cydnua daring inundidiona. 
The city bad been much damaged by flooda 

On the oonqueat of Gilioia by the Saraoena, the Khalifeh 
Haroun er B^heed made it the capital of the province, 
and strongly fortified it. The whole territory aa far aa 
Tarsus had come into poaseasion of the Muslima^ and 
Haroun strongly fortified Adana, Taxaui, and Mopaneatia 
(Messis), besides securing the pnasaa through the Amanna by 
means of forts. His son and sucoeasor, El Maamoun, ftirther 
strengthened Tarsus to such an extent that, it might have 
resisted the Christians for centuries." El Maamoun was 
buried at Tarsus, but his tomb does not now exist. 

For a short pcnod during the brilliant reigns of Nioepho* 
rus Pbocas and John Zimisces, Cilicia was recovered by tbe 
Greeks. In A.D. 968, Zimisoes gained a great victory over 
the Saracens near Adana, and the former captured Adana 
and Anazarba, and the next year Mopsuestia and Tarsus. 
But in A.D. 969, Fhocas was assassinated, through the in- 
trigues of Zimisces and the Empress Theophanon. Zimisoes 
succeeded to the throne. He continued the war against 
the Saracens, gained great victories over them, and hoped 
to recover Syria and Mesopotamia, and to free Jerusalem. 
But in 976 he was poisoned, and all these great hopes 
perished. 

Although Tarsus was the prey of every sneoessive race of 
invaders, ravaged again and again by the barbarous moun- 
taineers of Cilicia, IsauriaBS, and others, destroyed by the 
westem nations who directed ornsades against its Muslim 
possessoN, it still maintained a certain amount of prosperity 
throi^hoat the middle ages. 

It shared the vioissitodes of the loog wan betwe«n Ozealpi^ 
Ameniaas^ and the various Muslim races who disputed w^ 
them the posseasum of Giliria; but there is a Uank in its 
histtny for neady 600 yean. Of late yean it has rsyived 
coDsiderably, but so great have been the obsnges it has 
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muleigoiiia, topographical and other, that it is impossible to 
recognise the once celebrated city in the filthy and miserable 
modem Tersots. 

Tarsus can scarcely be considi^red a Turkish city, the 
great majority of its inhabitants are either Armenians, or yet 
more Syrians, whose language is Arabic, a largo proportion 
of the latter belonging to the Nusairi, a mysterious sect and 
people not to be confounded either with the Ishmaliens, or 
with the Druses (on whose habits, dwelling places in the 
mountains of Northern Syria, and their obscure tenets — 
supposed to be a strange mixture of Islam and Christianity 
— see Bitter, ‘ Erdkunde,* voL xvii. pp. 975-95). 

** Their physiognomy and religious opinions’* (says the 
Bev. S. Lyde, speaking of the Nusairiyeh) “ prove them to be a 
race different fiom the other populations of Syria. They are 
supposed to be aborigines whose home is in the mountainous 
territory lying between Mount Easius and the Lebanon, and 
to have maintained themselves there whilst successive mi- 
grations of nations in the lower districts have pushed aside 
the other autochthones, or replaced them by a new popula- 
tion.” 

Adana. — ^The foundation of this city also mounts to 
mythical ages. Steph. Byzan. (sub voce Adana) says that 
the two brothera, Adanus and Sams, who were sons of Ce 
and Ouianus, after having defeated the Tarsiots, founded 
the city. One gave his name to the town, the other to the 
river. 

Beyond this obscure reference, there seems to be absolutely 
no notice of Adana in history till the time of Pompeius 
Magnus, and it seems to have been of very little importance 
eyen then. Apptan * says that ** in Mallns and Adana and 
Epiphanoia, and any other town of Cilicia Traoheia (s»0.X 
whi^ was deserted or l^^oking population, Pompeius settled 
those of the pirates who seemed to have practised piracy, 
not from vicionsneasi, but rather in consequenoe of the distress 
caused b^ the Mithridatic war/’ 

The first great benefactor of Adana was the Emperor 
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Adriaa. He gave fan name to the tovm, as ia proved by Ibe 
legend on eome of its coins, "Ahpuumv A&wwv.** Of ^ 
edifices constructed by this emperor, nothing exists except 
perhaps the last arch of the bridge on the west side. The 
first bridge was constructed by his order, and an inscription 
containing the emperor's name existed on the present bridge 
about forty-five years ago, but has now disappeared. In 
gratitude for certain favours conferred by Maximian, Adana, 
with permission of the emperor and senate, assumed the 
title of Mo^t/xiavan/ ASaveeav. During the fourth and fifth 
centuries Adana, in common with the rest of Oilioia, snffsred 
immensely from the Isaurians. Adana owed much to Just!'* 
nian. This emperor rastored the bridge which had fallen 
into a state of dangerous dilapidation. 

Procopius * gives a very verbose account of this great work, 
from which it appears that the entire structure threatened to 
fall into the nver owing to the decay of the piers on which 
its huge arches rested, that the emperor caused a new 
channel to be dug into which the river was diverted. He 
then caused the ruinous piers to be taken down and rebuilt, 
after which the river was turned book into its former ohanneL 
Besides the bridge, the emperor caused an aqueduct or canal 
on arches to be constructed, and built great dykes along the 
sides of the stream. 

This aqueduct seems to have been still in existence at the 
time of Paul Lucas’ visit to Adana, in 1705, bnt it has since 
disappeared. The emperor's engineer for these works was a 
certain Auxentios. There is still extant on the high altar of 
the Greek Church at Adana an inscription which Paul 
Lncas saw on the aqueduct. 

Of the portions meutioned by Otter t and Einneir $ not a 
trace lemainB, and the little that still existed of the fort at 
the west end of the laidge, mentioned by Lucas § and Kinneir 
has been lately remov^ In 1885, Snltan Bayaaid oaptwed'^ 
it, and afterwards repsised it; in 1388 it wss again bemtf0d 
and captured by the Sultan erf* Egypt 

• •DeMmaUa; v. 6. t •TnwOa/ L 61. 

t i.lOT. f iS47-6. II L6a5-7^ 
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Adana owed mueh to the Abasside khalifehs, espeoially 
to Jdaroun er Basheed, but Cilioia was constantly the scene 
of Iran between the khalifehs and the Byzantine emperors. 
Two only of the Greek emperors appear to have been 
ssooessful against the Saracens, viz. Nicephoms Phocas and 
John Zimisces, but after the death of the latter, Cilioia was 
soon lost to the Byzantines. 

At the time of the first Crusade, Adana was a very 
flourishing city. Haoul de Caen * calls it “ urbs munita 
tnrribuB, populis capax, armis referta.’* Guilliaume de Tyr t 
calls it urbem qui nomen habet Adana, auro et argento, 
gregibus et fnimentis, vino et oleo et omni oommoditate 
abundantem." The Crusades probably enabled the Byzan- 
tines to recover Cilicia, bnt in the course of the twelfth 
century the Armenians, under their Boupenian kmgs, after 
long warfare, expelled the Greeks, who were never again able 
to recover the country. 

The Armenians were exposed to constant attacks from the 
Muslims of Koniah and Karaman, varied by occasional 
inroads of Tartars. But after the disastrous Crusade of 
Louis IX. against Egypt, a far more formidable enemy 
appeared. The terrible Beybars Bundoukdar, Sultan of 
Egypt, invaded Cilicia, and from this time forward, the 
Armenians of Cilicia wore exposed to continual attacks 
from the Egyptian Sultans; one of them, "El Melik en 
Nasr,” devastated the country repeatedly in the most fear- 
fhl manner (a.d. 1320-1837). He succeeded in capturing 
Adana, but could not reduce the great rock fbrtresses of 
Cilicia. 

These invasions were renewed at intervals from 1348-1875, 
when the Armenian monarchy was destroyed, and their last 
king captured and carried away into S^^t 1^ the Sultan 
VlAAnS. 

Baul Loeae writes of Adana as follows (translatima) : 
" Adana appears to me to poaseaa the moat agreeable dimate 
in the worl^ Daring the winter its air ia eruellent, and the 
days there, at that season are more beantifol than in many 

* «Hiit.dsTsaend,*42. t *G«Bta D«i per EnBOOiA'fiT?. 
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other pkoes in spring time. All the year rovnd MU mm 
grown there which other eoantries only prodnoe at certain 
aeasons, as, for instance, water meLons, oommptt melons, 
encumbers, pomegranates, and all kinds of Tegetables and 
herbs. During the summer, however, there does not seem 
to be so much enjoyment, for in proportion as it approaches, 
this dne town sees its inhabitants retire. From the month 
of April, the heats are so overpowering that the oitisens are 
forced to take refuge in the mountains which are called 
‘Laiaasi* [these are the *Tailas,' summer retreats in the 
mountains], and which I think are the depeadenaiea of 
Mount Taurus. There they stay for about six moutha in 
the year. But I am told that there also the life they paaa 
is perfectly delicious, and that during these six montl^ the 
prettiest imaginable towns are oonstmotod on these heights, 
which are planted with forest and abound in grottoea and 
springs of water. 

** At the extremity of Adana on the south, and at the foot 
of the walls, a river flows, as large as the Seme, called the 
Ghaquet. On its banks is the citadel of the town; it is 
Small, but built upon the natural rook, and of considerable 
strength. As I was one day passing by it, the Aga who is 
in command of it, ordered me to be called, and asked me if 
I was not the Frank Physician. I told him that I waa 
Thmi he begged me to enter, and to take a cup of oolfee 
with him. In course of conversation he paid me an infinite 
number of oompliments on the cures which 1 had effected in 
the town. . . . Finally he asked me if I wisbed to see the 
castle, and ordered one of his people to show me everything 
in it After passing the outer wall, which is flanked by a 
number of towers, we entered by a gate as old as the dtara 
itaelt D is made of great bars of iron, oovered with great 
ipon horse-shoea, three fingers tiiiok, three-quarters of a foot 
long and half a foot wide, and secoaed with livsli^ the hea4* 
of which are as large -aS a tennis hall, and oat into feeefit 
r . . Then we walked round the walls. There ^ mm oidy a 
single piece ctf cannou . and in the whede oaitle I 
found nothing worthy of notioe, eosept a feightfiil pfiton. 
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the very look of which weia enough to make one ahudder. 
It is of a round form like a well, and may be about sixty 
feet in oiroumference and forty in depth. It contained at 
that time some sixty prisoners, almost trampling one upon 
the other, and whose miserable condition could not fail to 
excite compassion. 

In this prison was placed Stephen, the Patriarch of the 
Syrians, with three of his Bishops, who professed the Boman 
Catholic faith. The schismatic Syrians (i.e. of the Greek 
Church), after having caused them to suffer an infinity of 
persecutions and grievous fines, obtained by means of bribery 
a firman of the grand signor against them. In conse- 
quence of that order they were loaded with chains, brought 
from Aleppo, and cast into this frightful dungeon. The 
unhappy patriarch died there, professing, even to his last 
breath, the Catholic faith. Several others followed his 
example there shortly after, and the Christians of the 
country assured me t^t they all died like veritable saints. 
This little fortress is only alraut three hundred paces in cir- 
cumference. 

« In passing out fh>m the town in that direction, you cross a 
handsome stone bridge of fifteen arches. On the right side 
towards the w^ are some great aqueducts, at the bottom of 
which are to be seen a number of wheels, which draw the 
water of the river something like the wheels of the machine 
at Marly. These aqueducts carry the water of the Ohaquet 
all over the town by means of different water conduits, and 
there is no place where there are more or finer fountains 
than Adana. 

" I found only two inscriptions .... the second, which is 
in hexameter and pentameter verses, seems to have been set 
up in honour of some great personage who had secured the 
town against the inundatipna of the river. The inscription 
wishes for that personage a glory as immortal as those had 
acquired for themselves who had caused the of the 

Nile to be cqnstmoted.*’ * » 

Of these works not a trace could 1 discover. The sub- 
* P. Lucm, pp. 846-40. 
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joined is the inscription referred to. The text amsoded by 
Boeckh, iii. p. 212. 

** Oktwc <n}f Av^otu mu ro^c Oavi»a 

£cifuurda« mvafUfv xttfuptoun Spo/tow 
itpfnjKTW Kff^tZa trtSijpoStroun Oyutkm/K 
ttiv viryt np€trjy c^rrau'uarirac oSor 
7JV fl’oXXoi mu frpoodcv airupcii}ot vooto 
KvSvauav ptiBpoHf rmiay a^vportpriv- 
crot S’ inr«p euffiSuv oumooc tppct»r(U 
K<u inrrafuns irX.7f0tatf irpnipmptK rcXc^i 
avrcK Tipfh* yt^tvpay ainttrj(pf»wot TtXtaiurBiu 
rfY*povoi miBav rou huunnunarau 
<M^pa <r* mu ptrinrurBev c^ot kXcoc uror CNcmuc 
<M NciAov irpoxoa^ avcipcirunv.’* 

** Of a truth, Auzentios, this also is a wondrous work of 
your ability, to have constructed for the winter floods of the 
river acvi embankment that cannot be broken, on fbnndations 
secured with iron, above which you extended a wide road- 
way — and this many before you, owing to their inexperience 
(want of skill) had made too weak (to reast) the Oydnean 
stream, but by you it has been fixed firm ond enduring 
above its arches, and the swollen stream becomes (thus) 
more gentle. Yourself, too, in obedience to the command of 
the most illustrious prince, patiently completed the bridge, 
BO that hereafter a glory will be yours equal (to the feme of) 
those who dyked the vast streams of Nile." 

The prince is no doubt Justinian; and his engineer 
Auxentius, besides repairing the bridge, seems to have also 
constructed solid quays along the banks of the river, which 
preserved the town of Adana from inundations. The sixiii 
line presents a difficulty, the river is not the Cydnns, but 
the Bams, and although at various periods the Sams and 
Pyramus have formed one stream, oidng to changes in the 
respective course of these rivers^ it does not appear that the 
Oydnus and Sams ever flowed together. 

Iffesaia. — ^Ite ancient name wee Mqpaueetia, but the By- 
zantine Arab and Armenian writers name it veiy vmioiisly, 
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e.g. Mopgistea, Mampsysta, Mamista, Mamistra, MaBissa, 

&c,, &C. 

It waa founded after the Trojan war by Mopsus. An 
Argive colony, under Amphilochus, afterwards settled here, 
but a dispute having arisen between the two chiefs, a single 
combat took place between them, in which both fell. Mopsus 
afterwards was worshipped in Cilicia, on account of the cele- 
brity of his oracles. Of the early history of Messis there is 
no trace whatever. Like many other Asiatic cities, it took 
the name Seleucia in honour of the Greek kings of Syria. 
It is mentioned by Strabo, and as a free state under the 
Bomans by Pliny. It would seem to have been benefited 
by Adrian, whose name it bore, and who probably built 
the first bridge over the Pyramua. Later it assumed the 
name A6KIAN11N M04'€ATU)N,from the Emiieror Trajan 
Decius. Justinian also was its benefactor, and repaired the 
bridge.* In a.d. 960, Mopsuestia was captured by the Sara- 
cens, but in 965 recaptured, after a long siege, by Nicephorus 
Fhocas. William of Tyre says of it,t “ Erat autem Mamistra 
una de nobilioribus ejusdem provinciee civitatibus, muro et 
multorum incolatu insignia, sedet optimo agro et gleba ubere 
et amcenitate procipue commendabilis.” It was here that 
a fierce battle occurred between the troops of Baldwin and 
Tanored during the first Crusade. It was captured by the 
Crusaders in 1097. The town was often taken and retaken 
in the wars between Greeks, Saracens, and Armenians, and 
changed hands repeatedly during the Crusades and the later 
invasions of Cilicia by the Sultans of Egypt. Willibiand, 
canon of Oldenburg, visited it in the thirteenth century. 
According to him ** Manistere ** was a fine town, situated on 
a river, having ramparts flanked with towers, but rumous by 
reason of their age. It had only a few inhabitants, and was 
subject to the king of Armenia. Near the town was the 
easUe, held by a Byaaiatine garrison, although the town itself 
belanfOBd to the Armenian king, Leo TI. Both town and 
citadel often changed hands during the wars between Greeks 
and Armenians^ until finally the Greeks abandoned the place. 

^ Froeop. ‘ JSdIf.* v, 6. t * Hist/ IH. 21. 
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Pierre Belon Tisited Meseu in the sixteenth century. He 
also mentions the oastle, and the khan at the east extremity 
of the bridge. The latter, a large and solidly-bnilt edifice, 
was erected in 1532, and is one of the numeions eon- 

Btructed by order of the sultans Belim I. and Buleimkn 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. It was re- 
paired in 1830 by Hassan Pasha. In Pierre Belon's time 
Messis and the Pyramus were the limits which separated the 
Arabic and Turkish languages, and divided the Ottcnnan 
empire from the dominions of the sultans of Egypt. The 
town was then what it is now, viz. a great mass of ruins, with 
a few wretched cottages scattered amidst it. 

The only celebrated name connected with Mopsuestia is that 
of Bishop Theodore. He held that see for thirty-six years, 
and was considered as "primarily responsible** for all the 
theological commotions associated with the names of Nestorins 
and Pelagius, for it was under these names that the opinions 
of Theodore came before the notice of the world. Nestorins 
was said to have stopped at Mopsuestia as he went firom his 
monastery at Antioch to take possession of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, and there to have been imbued with heresy 
by the aged, and then almost dying, Theodore, and this story, 
though doubtful in itself, emb^ies an unquestionable trutlu 
It was the influence of Theodore’s episcopate, extendix^ over 
thirty-six years, during which be was a most popular praaebar, 
which brought to a head those tendencies of Antiochmto 
thought, whose inevitable issue was Nestorianism. And we 
have fragments of his writings containing the prinoiples and 
many even of the very phrases of that which was afterwairds 
known as Nestorian heresy. Thus he has been justly called 
" a Nestorian before Nestarins.” 

In like manner as to Pelagianism. Bnfinns, the Syrian 
monk, who first led Pelagius into heresy, openly boasted diet 
be was the personal disciple of Theodore ; and the dipcesc^bf 
Mopsuestia was treated by the leading Pelpgians as lihe 
natural bead-quarfeen of tfai^ There axe evein extant 

fragments of a book of Theodnm in which he ettsisks 
S. Jexome on the questioa of Oz%inal Sin. Our knowiedge 
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of the man himself is as fragmentary as the remams of his 
Tolmninoas works. Of his life we know only two or three 
episodes, derived chiefly from some letters of B. Chrysostom. 
Of his commentaries on the greater part of the Old Tes- 
tament none remains entire, except those on the twelve 
minor prophets. The rest, like his great dogmatic works, 
exist only in scattered fragments, preserved by his theo- 
logical opponents as testimony against their author, and yet 
they were esteemed — by friends and foes alike— as the greatest 
exegotical works which the school of Antioch had produced. 

Theodore of Antioch, as he is commonly called, when the 
works written before he became bishop are quoted, was born 
at Antioch, about a.d. 847, being thus the fellow-townsman 
and contemporary of S. Chrysostom. His parents were 
wealthy, but beyond this we know nothing of his family 
history. Another brother of the same family, Polychronius, 
was well known as a bishop and a commentator, and his work 
on the * Prophecy of Daniel * is still extant.* 

We first hear of Theodore when, at about the age of 
twenty, he was studying rhetoric with B. Chrysostom, under 
the sophist Libanius. Portly after, Chrysostom retired from 
the world, and persuaded Theodore to fellow his example. 
A violent reaction followed. Theodore left his solitude 
determined to marry, upon which Chrysostom addressed to 
him one if not two letters of remonstrance ; perhaps, however, 
the longer of the two, in which mention is made of a lady, 
Hermione, is addressed to some other Theodore. The result 
of Chrysostom’s eloquent pleading was that Theodore re- 
mained constant to his vows. Again he studied with Chry- 
sostom, and their master having bepn made Bishop of Tarsus, 
Theodore followed him there, was ordained by him,, and 
remained in the diocese until his death. In 893 he was 
hrmself made Biriiop of Jlopsuestia, the third town in what 
was then known sa Cilicia Beounda, and under the Metro- 
politan See of Anazarba. 

In 404 S. Chrysostom, then for the second time in exile, 
writing to Fcsaiiins, a cousin of Theodore, styles the latter 
* ICai, * Oolleotio nova Vet. Script.' 
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« his master.*' In the same year he writes to Theodore him- 
self. who, with the tact whidi must have been habitual to 
him, had managed to aid S. Chrysostom without ofifonding 
the opposite party. He wishes it were possible to come to 
him and enjoy in person his affection, but since this cannot 
be he must discharge the same duty by letter. " For if I were 
carried to the ends of the earth never could I forget your 
affection, genuine, warm, sincere, and guileless, both as it used 
to be from the very first and as yon have displayed it now. 
For it is no small consolation that I have received even here 
.... the affection of your watchful and generous soul." 

Theodore's whole life was one of ceaseless literary and 
theological activity, ** prope infinita seripsit Theodoms." 
He wrote against the Dualism of Zoroaster. He cleared his 
diocese of Ariauism. His work against Apollinaris belcmgs 
to the latest period of his life. His death occurred in 429.* 
Immediately beyond Messis commences the border 
couiitiy of the Amanus. Writing of this district, Bitter f 
says, ^*The struggles, lasting for centuries m this western 
border country between the Byzantine emperors and the 
Arab khalifs, were so full of changes, so sanguinary, and so 
exciting for the populations engaged in them, that these 
mountaineers may be said to have lived in a state of constant 
warfare, without ever arriving at a state of rest. At the time 
of the Ehalif Haroun er Basheed the whole country as fisr as 
Tarsus had come under the power of the Mnslim. for this 
khalif built the fortresses in the passes of the Amanus, and in 
758 made Adana and Tarsus into border fiutnesses. Simi- 
larly Messiasa was made into a border fortress by the Ehalif el 
Mansour ; all three were to serve as bnlwarks for Syria, and 
Tarsus was still further strengthened by Ehalif el Moamoon 
to soch a degree that it ** might haye resisted the Ohristieits 
for centuries." Yet Abulfeda says that in his time these 
Very towns bod been wrested from the Muslim by the^ 
Armenian Christians, and that Tarsus, Ayo^ Adana, oikl 
others were held by toe kings of Les s o r Armen i a who ruled 
* * Cbatoh Quarterly Review,' Oct 1875, "Theodore of K. end Modem 
Thon^t." t * Erdkunde,* zvlL 1808, > 
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at Sis, and he prays Allah that they may soon return into 
the possession of the faithful. ** These holy wars/’ says the 
gloss to Abulfeda, exist no longer, what has become of them 
and of their work ? *' 

Abulfeda himself made two campaigns in company with 
his father. The first, in 1298, was against the Armenians of 
Cilicia. The Muslim army entered the country by the 
passes of “ Marra ’* (Marash ?) and the Pass of Scanderoun, 
but the only result was the deTastation of the land as far as 
the army advanced, the killing of the men, the distribution 
of the women and children as booty, and their sale as slaves. 
In the second campaign, in 1302, Abulfeda penetrated, by 
way of Bagras and the Pass of Beilan, as far as Sis itself. 

** It is not astonishing that such a warlike existence of 
populations, enflamed by fanaticism, should have led iliem to 
a constant life of plundering and robbery, which under a hated 
Turkish rule would be intensified through the attraction of 
revolt against tyrannical, and at the same time cowardly, mer* 
cenaries and feeble pashas. Nor, again, is it astonishing that 
such a condition of things should have prevailed even till 
now (1855), for besides the encouragement afforded by 
mountain fortresses naturally strong ; there were the 
constant intrigues and quarrels of the pashas of Cilicia and 
Syria almost always ill-disposed towards each other, and thus 
the Amanus remains what it has ever been, the asylum of 
every robber, rebel, or deposed pasha. 

" Under such circumstances it is not wonderful that scarcely 
any place of importance, except Beilan, is known to us in the 
interior of the mountain ranges and the valleys of the 
Amanus. The others that may exist are probably only ruins, 
or the haunts of brigands ; and even the coast tovms exhibit 
aSad picture of decay and wreck, in the midst of which every 
temporary improv^ent,pan but sink and iall into oblivion.'* 

But of late years a vast improvement has taken place 
(1878). 

Mabasb. — O n the site of ancient Gemumioia. There 
seems to be JU> aiention of this place in any writer of fdiwsica] 
times, nor even under any Boman emperor, though it is 
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mentioned by Byzantine writers. Undw Alexis ComiieBiis 
it was the Seat of a patriarch, whose authority extended to 
Edessa. At the end of the eleventh oentury it wee held hj 
the Armenian kings of Oiboia The Cmsaders under Godfrey 
de Bouillon, on their march from Koniah past Eregli, lost frieir 
way in the high ranges of Tanms, and after mnbh isander- 
ing came to Marash. After varions changes of masters, it 
fell into the power of Maaaond, Sultan of Koniah, ih 1147, 
but was afterwards recovered by the Armenian kings, and 
remained in their possession till the end of the Bonpenian 
dynasty. 

Michaud* gives a description of the difflcultieB endured 
by the Christian army whilst crossing the Tanms, betwemi 
Gocson " (the ancient Gucnsus, place of exile of S. Chry- 
sostom) and ** Maresia ** (Marash), which was about ten hoars 
to the B.W. The chroniclers declare “that there was no 
path in these mountains except fit only for reptiles or beasts 
of prey, and so narrow that there was scarcely room to place 
the foot ; the knights carried their arms hung round their 
neck ; the animals could not bear their burdens, which had 
to be carried by hand. No one could halt or sit down, no 
one could help his companion, only the man behind could 
give assistance to his comrade in front, and the latter oonld 
only turn with much difiSoulty." Maresia was the limit to 
these difficulties. It was inhabited by Christians, and the 
Turkish garrison that had held the citadel had on the 
approach of the Omsaders. Here the wife of Baldwin died, 
and her remains were buried in the town, fro., fro. 

Sis. — On the site of Flavias, or Flaviopolta. Barkerf 
supposes this to be the Pindeniasas which Oioere besieged 
during his prooonsnlate of CSlida. By Strabo it is oalled 
by Stephan. Bysontin., OioeiD^ 

affe^ noticing some severe losses infrioted on the Boman 
army the monntaineerB of the Amanns, mentfamn 
the surrender to himself of the “PfndenisHs.** PindenissqS^ 
be say% was a city of tiie independent CSliciaas ^E9eatlwtD- 
*• 'HbtoirsdssGroiMdM.* t * si taatas.* 

t * Bp, ad AtdouBB/ V. iqp. zx. 
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Cilices). Its inhabitants were brave, warlike, and well 
provided with means for defending their city. . He mentions 
the operations of the army. They surrounded the city with 
a ditch and breastwork, employed a large “ agger ** with a 
very lofty tower, a great abundance of artillery (tormenta). 
and many archers. After a stubborn resistance, which seems 
to have caused severe loss to the Komans. Pindenissus 
surrendered on the forty-seventh day of the siege. 

This Pindenissus of Cicero, however, can hardly have been 
the tremendous rock fortress of Sis, which is naturally 
almost impregnable. 

Probably there was a fortress here at a very early period, 
but the old city of Sis, if any existed, has utterly dis- 
appeared, and the first time the town is mentioned is towards 
the end of the twelfth century. The seventh thakavor, and 
first king of the Houpenian line in 1183, was Leo II. He 
was crowned by Conrad, Bishop of Moguntia, through the 
influence of the Emperor Henry II. with the Pope. This 
monarch either founded or rebuilt Sis, commencing the work 
in 1186, and after this time it continued to be the capital 
and burial place of the Houpenian kings till 1374, when 
the Egyptians, after a siege of two months, captured and 
destroyed it. 

It had been besieged many times before by the sultans of 
Eoniah and of Egypt, but owing to its great natural strength, 
never captured, though the rest of the country, except some 
of the strongholds, fell into the hands of the invaders. Of 
the buildings of Bis, only one or two ruined churches remain, 
as the town was repeate^y destroyed. 

The Armenian patiiarchate was established here under 
the protection of ^e Houpenian kings, after the patriarch 
had been forced to quit Houm Ealah in consequence of the 
eonquestfi of the Egyptuips. In 1441 , Etohmiazin, in Greater 
Armenia), became the chief Armenian patriarchate, but the 
ancient patriarchate of Bis is still maintained, although the 
patriarch seldom resides there. 

ANAZABBA.-‘-6everal accounts are given of the origin of 
its name — either from zarb ** (yellow), referring to the 
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colour of its rook ; or from its founder (whether mytiiieal or 
real) ** Azarbas." Another account is that the place was 
destroyed by an earthquake daring the reign of Nerva» and 
that he sent Anazarbus, a senator, to restore it; hence its 
name. Zonarus * and Philostratus f call it Anabarzus 
Anabarza, and the Armenians of the country call it ** Ana- 
warza.” 

The Emperor Augustus Tisited it, favoured it much, 
gave it the name of -Giesarea ad Anazarbum. It continued 
to receive many benefits from succeeding emperors. Under 
Oommodus it became avropofio^" ; under Caraoalla, " fiJfrpo- 
7ro\£9*'; under Macrinus, "et^Sofov**; under PMlip the 
Arabian, “ libera.” In the Museum of the Louvre there is a 
large bronze medal of Alexander Severus, inscribed ANA- 
ZAPBO MHTPOnOAEITON. 

About the middle of the fifth century it became the capital 
of Cilicia Secunda. A terrible earthquake ruined it in the 
reign of Justin, a.d. 525. The emperor restored it, and 
called it Justinopolis, but the former name prevailed. An- 
other earthquake, in the reign of Justinian, almost utterly 
destroyed it. This emperor also restored the city, and the 
flxiating walls belong to that period. Towards the end of 
the eighth century it fell into the hands of the Muslim ; and 
in 802 Haroun er Basheed placed in it a Ehorassani garri- 
son. About 1 100, the Armenians acquired Anazarba, and it 
continued to be the capital and residence of their thakavors 
till the foundation of Bia After that time it gradually lost 
its importance, and fell into decay. 

Near Anazarba occurred a great battle in 1130, in which 
Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, defeated Bedouan, Saltan of 
Aleppo and Damascus, but was himself slain in the fight. 
In 1136 it was capture^ after a most obstinate defence, by 
the Byzantines, under their Iwave and generous mnperor, John 
Gomnenus, who had been provoked by the enmoadnneiite 
of the Armenians on Isauria. The Armenian Idng^ Leo L, 
was captured, and all Cilicia reduced. In 1183 H was visited 
and desoiib^ by Willibrand, Oanon of Oldenbcm^. Tety 
* Nioepli. Fhoo. 161. f ^Hist. VeeL* fU. 16. 

2 L 2 
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few trayellers have seen it, and the remote position of the 
old city has saved what remains of it irom destruction. In 
all probability it has continued waste and unmhabited for 
many centunes until quite a recent period. 

PvLCE CiLioi^. — Although this pass must have always 
formed the chief passage from the interior of Ajiia Minor to 
the sea-coast, it is strange how very scanty are the notices of 
it to be found in the Greek or Homan historians Xenophon 
mentions the march of Gyrus the younger through it. Then 
the next incident, after an interval of more than five centuries, 
is the death, in a.d. 174, of the Empress Faustina at Halala, 
whilst traversing the Fyloe. She was accompanying her 
husband, Marcus Aurelius, into Syria. The emperor raised 
a temple to her memory, and founded a town, to which he 
gave the name Faustinopolis. 

Ill the contest for the empire between Septimus Severus 
and Peroennius Niger, one of Niger’s generis, JEmilianus, 
had erected fortifications to the north of the pass ; but 
a violent storm imd inundation destroyed all the works, 
and the army of Severus marched through without being 
resisted. 

During the first Orusade, a division of the Crusaders under 
Tancred made their way through this pass to Tarsus. Albert 
d’Aix calls it ** porta de Judas,” and the defile to the north 
he names ** Butrente,** derived, without doubt, from the 
ancient city once existing in it, ** Podandus.” 

The strong works erect^ by the Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha, 
for the defence of Cilicia against the Saltan’s army, still 
extend across the valley to the north of the pass itselfl 

Ebeglz. — On the site of au ancient town, which has been 
variously named (1) Heroulis vious, hence Heraolea; or 
(2), according to Colonel Leake, Archalla; or (8) Oybistia. 
Strabo’s account^ Oy^iistra agrees very well with the pre- 
i^nt position of Engli. Cicero station^ his army here In 
order to renst a threatened invasion of the Parthians. 

A bidiop of Cybistta is mentioned as present at the Connoil 
of Nice, in 825 ; another at the Conndl of Ohaloedon, in 461, 
The last mentioned launder Isaac Angelas, in 1185. 
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Kabakak occupies the site of ancient Lnnnda. There it 
no account of its foundation or early history. It piobably 
yielded only a nominal allegianoe to the kings of Penia, for 
at the time of Alexander’s invasion it was held by the 
Isaurians, and even during Alexander’s lifetime it rented, 
in company with Isaura, against the Macedonians. Laranda, 
however, was stormed and captured by the troops of the 
regent Perdiccas, all the adult males were slain, and the rest 
of the population sold into slavery ; the town was destroyed. 
Long afterwards it was held by the Cilician and Imirian 
pirates on account of the fertility of its soil. 

From that time forwards there is a long blank in its 
history. It reappears at the time of the third Crusade, when 
the great German Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, after defeat- 
ing, near Eoniah, the Seljouk sultan, Kilidj Arslan, made his 
triumphant entry into Laranda on May 80, 1190. Mfehaiid^ 
says, ** The army of the Cross only remained two days in the 
capital of Lycaonia. It marched to Laranda— -now Ewman.*’ 
Ansbert t writes : If I desired to describe all the miseries 
and persecutions which the pilgrims endured for the name 
of Christ and for the honour of the Cross, without murmurs, 
and even joyfully, my efforts, even though I could speak the 
tongue of the Angels, could not attain to the truth. Near 
Larenda the crusaders were aroused in the night by a sound 
like the clash of arms. It was an earthquake. In this the 
wise saw a sinister presage of what was to oome.” The pil- 
grims had no more to fear the attacks and surprises of the 
Turks, but the diflScult passage through the Taurus was a 
great trial of their patience and their conragA The army 
was marohing down the course of the Selef, called in Turkkb 
Gienk Sou, a river which rises a few hours from Tswandi^ 
and enters the sea not far from the rains of Seleucia (now 
Selefke). The Emperor Frederic was marching with the van 
of the army, and the catastrophe which occurred is thug 
described by the ohrcmicler who was a witness of it : ** WhUit 
the net of the pilgrims,” mjt Ansbert* " rich and pool; Was 

• •Hist dm GMadss,* iL, 86. 

t * BiUiiXhhios dsi OriMss,' iii. 
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advanoing through preoipioes scarcely accessible to wild goats 
or to birds, the emperor, who wished to refresh himself (it 
was then in the month of June), and to avoid also the perils 
of the mountains, tried to cross the rapid stream of Beleucia 
by Bwiiliming. This prince, who had escaped so many perils, 
entered the water contrary to the advice of all his suite, and 
was piteously drowned. Let us be resigned to the secret 
judgment of that God to whom none dare say, * Why hast 
Thou done this? Why hast Thou made so great a man die so 
soon ? ’ Several of the nobles who were present hastened to 
succour the emperor, but they brought him back to the shore 
dead. His loss troubled the army deeply, some expired of 
grief, others, in despair, were persuaded that God did not 
protect their cause, and renouncing the Christian faith, 
embraced the religion of the gentiles. Mourning and 
unbounded grief filled all hearts.” The Crusaders might 
exclaim with the prophet, ** The crown is fallen from our 
head, woe unto us sinners.” All the chroniclers of the 
time deplore the death of the Emperor Frederic, and 
express the same sentiment. They do not venture to 
scrutinize this terrible mystery of Providence. " God,” says 
the chronicler Godefroy, **did that which pleased Him, 
and He did it with justice, according to His unchanging 
and inflexible Will, but not with mercy (if it be permitted 
to say so) considering the state of the Church and of the 
Land of ^omise.” 

On the contrary, the Muslim chroniclers thank Providence, 
and regard the death of Frederic as one of the Almighty's 
great mercies. " Frederic,” says Boha-ed-deen, was 
drowned in a place where the water was only as deep as up 
to the waist — a proof that God willed to deliver ns from 
him.” What great results might have arisen from an exr 
pedition such as the third Crusoe — the reunion of ihe most 
warlike nations of the Wbst, and of the three most powej> 
ful monarchs of that age! ** Unless the Almighty, as a 
mark of His bounty towards us,” says Ibn Alatir, "had 
caused the German emperor to perish at the moment he had 
oioBied the Taume, later on it might have been said of 
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Syria and of Egypt, * Formerly the Moslimin irere masters 
here 1 * *’ 

When the great empire of the Seljonks of loonium oame 
to an end, in 1308, ten emirates arose from its ruins. Lar 
randa was already in possession of a chief belonging to the 
Turkman tribe of Earaman, who increased his power by 
encroachments upon all his neighbours. 

It was during the reign of this prince tliat the celebrated 
traveller, ** Ibn Batata,** visited Lamnda, in 1332. He says 
the town was governed by Sultan ** Bedr-ed-Deen ** — " Kara- 
mau Oglou '* — who had seized upon it by force, and built 
there a royal palace. The traveller was received with great 
honour by the sultan — who was returning from the chase — 
and rode with the prince into the town as his guest. Food, 
fruit, and sweetmeats in silver dishes, with wax candles, were 
sent to him in abundance, and when he took his leave be 
was presented with a dress of honour, riding-horses, and other 
gifts. The dynasty of Karaman, at first powerful and enter- 
prising, gradually merged in the rising house of Oihman. 
First Mourad, and then his son, Bayazid Uderim, established 
the supremacy of the Ottomans over their Beljoukian cousinB. 
Nor, although the royal houses were united by marriage, 
did the Earamauian princes cease to intrigue and revolt 
against the house of Othman, till, in 1466, Mohammed II., 
the conqueror of Constantinople, extinguished the remains of 
their independence, and caus^ the last prince of the house 
of irarAfnan to be put to death. The result would have 
been the same even under Bayazid, had not his overthrow 
by Timour Leuk (Tamerlane) at Angora checked for a while 
the rising fortunes of the Osmaulis. 

Debbb. — Serpek, the supposed site of ancient Derbe, Is 
about 60 miles SJS. of Eoniah, about 30 N.W. oi Laranda, 
about 5 miles distant from the lake "Ak Qdl"; thus 
agreeing with the description of Bteph. Byz., ad vocem 
** Derbe**; only in this passage (lake) must be sob^ 

stituted for (port). He calls the place Delbeia. 

Derbe was the reddenoe end seat of govemmesit of AaM- 
pater, the friend of Cicero. He also poseessed I iaiia ad a^ but 
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w«B deprived of iue pofleeseio^s abd slain by Am^taa Tetrarob 
of Galatia, to whom the Bomans had given iwura. Derbe 
seems to have gradnally fiallen into decay. 

IjTBT&A.’^The site of Lystra has not yet been exactly 
Hscertsined ; but the ruins at Maden Shehir, in Kara Dagh, 
probably mark the place. They are very extensive, and 
prove that the city flourished for many centuries after our 
era. 

A bishop of Lystra sat m the Council of Chaloedon in 
451. 

Modt. — On the site of Claudiopolis, which was a colony 
c^stabb'shed by the Emperor Claudiua 

The valley of the Oalycadnus, m which it is situated, is the 
only large and fertile level in Cilicia Trachoea. From its re- 
mains, it must have been a considerable city. Very few 
historical events are related as occurring at this city. In the 
year 492, Claudiopolis, which had been recently recovered 
from the Jsaiirtans by Diogenes, the general of the Emperor 
Anastasius, was suddenly besieged by them and reduced to 
the utmost extremity, but was relieved by John Cyrtus and 
Oonon, Bishop of Apamea, who crossed the Taurus by the 
passes to the south of Laranda, and being aided by a 
sortie of the garrison, completely defeated the Isaurians; 
but the bishop received a wound in the battle, of which 
he died. 

Near Claudiopolis, also, the Isaurians, and all the brigand 
tribes of Cilicia, who had revolted, were defeated with great 
slaughter by the Imperial general, John the Scythian. The 
survivors, and their ohieis, Ninilingis, Indes, and Oonon, were 
besieged in Antioch of Cre^^s, and all destroyed. 

The castle of Mout was built by the saltans of Kara- 
man, and in the mosque are some tombs of the Earanan 
princes. 

IsAUBA. — Of the history dt this city before the expedition of 
Alexander the Cheat, wothiag seems to be known. Probably 
ite people, like the Pisidtans, a cognate race, maintained a 
virtual independence, and weve never reduced to aubjeoikm 
by the Persian Governmeut. They seem to have submitted. 
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without Ksutenoe to Aloxaader, but *Ten before bfo ‘doeii 
Isaura and Laranda bad Tevolted, and alain the 
garrira and their goTenior, Balaoroa, aon of Nioauor. 
Perdicoas, who was regent for the young king 
.SigoB, speedily recorered lAraikda»*bat Isaura, which lor a 
long period been a rich and prospenms fdMe, olleied a 
desperate resistance. After two days’ nnsDoeesBftil assault, 
the besiegers had suffered seyere 1^, but tbe townspeople 
saw that they could hold out no longer, and formed a dreadful 
resolution ; they shut up their women and children in the 
houses, set all on fire, and proceeded to throw into the flames 
all their treasures and rich possessions. On seeing this the 
troops of Perdicoas returned to tbe assault, but were again 
repulsed with great loss, and retired to a distance. Then the 
Isaunans threw themselyes into the flames. When day came 
the troops of Perdicoas entered the town and gathered from 
the ashes much molten gold and silver.* 

For a period of nearly two and a half contnries there seems 
to be no record of the history of Isaura. Then it reappears 
as one of the chief towns of the Piratic Confederacy of Cilicia. 
The Boman Consul Servilius (B.a 75), in his oampaigp 
against this enemy, destroyed Imura for the second time. 
Liater it was given by the ifomans to Amyntas Tetraroh of 
Galatia, who had long carried on war against the Isauilans, 
and he determined to make it his capital It was Amyntas 
who began the splendid fortificatioDS of the city, the ruins of 
which still remain. He destroyed for this purpose the old 
Isaura, but did not live to finish his undertaking, for he was 
killed by the CiliciaDs whilst attacking the people of 
HemoiMut Strabo says there were two towns, one oelM the 
** dd,** the other euerkes ” (the well-fortifled), and snl^eot 
to th**" many other smaller towns, but all addicted to 
piracy. 

About the year 258 A.D., TrebeUianua, oue of the Bumy 
pratenders called the Thirty Tyrants^ during the ieigoc.<ff 
Valerian and OaUieons, was prodaimed emperor at Xsanta, 
but he was riain, mid the city probahlj again dcrtntycd, 

* tNod. «eioaL svifi., 93. t Stnbo, xU., 6. 
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but * ** this obscure rebellion was attended with strange and 
memorable consequences. 

“The pageant of royalty was soon destroyed .... but 
bis followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to shake off their 
allegiance, not only to the emperor but to the empire, and 
suddenly returned to the savage manneis from which they had 
never perfectly been reclaimed. ... In the heart of the 
Roman monarchy, the Isaurians long continued a nation of 
wild barbarians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce them 
to obedience, either by arms or policy, were compelled to 
acknowledge their weakness by surrounding the hostile and 
independent spot with a strong chain of fortresses, which 
often proved insufficient to restrain the incursions of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extending their 
territory to the sea-coast, subdued the western and moun- 
tainous part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 
pirates, against whom the republic had once been obliged to 
exert its utmost force, under the conduct of the great 
Pompey.” 

Ammian says that in his time Isaura retained but very 
few traces of its ancient splendour. 

Few further notices exist concerning it, but it continued 
to be the capital of the Isaurian nation for many centuries 
more. In Byaantine times, JEtius, Bishop of Isauropolis, was 
present at the Council of ■Ohalcedon, and llluarius, of the 
same place, at the Council of Constantinople. Its present 
state of utter solitude and desolation is beyond description I 

ISAUBIA — Of this rugged and mountainous district, only 
the north paii; seems to have been well known to the ancient 
writers, and to have contained towns and cultivated lands. 
The south part was almost unknown, and so indeed it has 
remained even to the present day. Btrabo names the latter 
division Isaurike, the former Isauria. 

Its people were of the same race -os the PisidiaiiB ; they were 
ugly, ill-grown, and barbarous, but very brave, and extremely 
sUful in guerilU warfare and in the use of muaUe weapons. 
Their c»untiy though mountainous was fertile, especially in 
* Qibbon, o^. vilL 
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grapes,* and this is one of its characteristics now. Thoogh 
at times reduced by the Homan arms, they oontrived to 
maintain their freedom and their sarage, piratical habits. So 
much annoyance did they cause to the neighbouring prorinces, 
that towards the beginning of the third century a circle of 
fortresses was constructed around their country to keep them 
in check, but it proved ineffectual to restrain them. 

The Emperor Probus reduced many of their towns, and 
checked them for a while by planting colonies among them, 
but soon these became as bad as the natives. 

After the third century, the Isaurians united with the 
people of Cilicia Trachma, and both countries took the name 
of Isauna. An account is given of their plundering excursions 
by Ammian.t In a.d. 3d7 they cut to pieces a Roman army 
under Mueonianus; in 376 they overran Syria and Pam- 
phylia; and eveiy year extended their ravages farther and 
farther. S. Basil, in a letter addressed to Eusebios when in 
exile, mentions the dangers of travel in the provinces. 

Having heard,** he writes, ** that all the roads swarm with 
brigands and runaway slaves, we were afraid to entrust any- 
thing into the hands of our brother [the messenger] lest we 
should even cause his death thereby. But if the Almighty 
should vouchsafe us a little tranquillity, if indeed we Lear of 
the arrival of troops, we will take care to send one of our 
people to visit you, and inform you of all that concerns 
you.** 

From A.D. 404-409, during the feeble reign of Aroadiu^ 
their ravages were dr^ful. The emperor issued the most 
severe edicts against them, ordering that they should be 
alo-iTi whenever and wherever they oould be found— and even 
during Lent and Easter. A different policy was tried by his 
sneoesBor, Theodosius 11. A large number of Isauruns was 
brought to Constantinople under one of their ohiefs, Zeno, 
who was a pagan, and they formed the garrison of Oonstan- 
tinople. Zeno died high in position and bonoiir undar 
Haroian, successor of Theodoains 11. 

Leo I., the next emperor, brought a large nwmbwf of 

* AminiaM, UV., 6. t xiv., 2. 
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Isaurians to Constantinople, under a chief who bore the 
barbarous name of Trasc^iseus, or I'aracondiseus. He had 
no merit to recommend him, is even said to have been 
without courage, was vicious, ignorant, and rude. Yet he 
gained the emperor’s favour ; was made by him a patrician, 
Captain of the Imperial Guard, General of tlie Armies of the 
Empire, and at last was married to the emperor’s eldest 
daughter, Ariadne, upon which he took the name Zeno. He 
was detested by the people, who revolted in 472, and slew 
many of the Isaurians. The emperor made Leo the younger, 
the son of Zeno cmd Ariadne, ** Augustus and a few months 
before his own death ap].K>inted the young prince his 
successor. But Leo the younger only reigned six days alone 
after his grandfather’s death. Zeno became guardian of his 
son, and joint emperor. The death of the young emperor 
soon followed, it was supposed by poison. The reign of Zeno 
was one long course of cruelty, avarice, and debauch, varied 
by fits of devotion. His rapacity was extreme; yet at times, 
seized with a passing compunction, he would distribute in 
alms the sums he had wrung from his subjects by confis- 
cations and heavy taxation. 

He became at last so odious that a revolt broke out, 
headed by his mother-in-law, Yerina, and her brother, 
Basiliscus. The empress however remained faithful, and fled 
with him into Isauria, taking with them all the money that 
could be collected. The Isaurians in Constantinople were 
cut to pieces, but the revolution was short lived. Ulus, 
the general sent to attack Zeno in Isauria, was won over, 
and brought him back to Constantinople. Yerina was 
reconciled to him, Basiliscus was forced to surrender, and, 
though a promise bad been given tliat his life should be 
spared, he, with all his family, was sent to Gucusus in 
Cappadocia, the place of ^le of & Chrysostom, and them, in 
the caatlC of Busama, these unfortunate creatures were 
thtown naked into an empty cistern, and so died of cold and 
hunger (a.d. 477). 

Bestored to the throne, the emperor seemed for a brief 
period hkolined to better courses, hut soon gave himself up to 
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fresh acts of cruelty and debauch. In oonsequeno^ fiwah 
disturbances broke out in 481. Marcianus, brother-in-law to 
the empress, revolted ; but after many vioissitadea, the 
emperor prevailed. In 484 Leontius, also an Jaanrian, 
conspired with Verina and Ulus, and proclaimed himself 
emperor at Tarsus ; nearly all Aida Minor was gained over by 
the rebels, but Zeno was saved the Gkiths in bia service, 
who defeated Illus at Seleucia of Isauria. Leontius and Illus 
were besieged in the fortress of Papyrium ; after a sisge of 
three years the fortress was betrayed, and Illus and Leonttus 
were beheaded. 

Soon after this, the emperor, during one of his fits of 
excessive drunkenness, was buried alive, by order of the 
Empress Ariadne. He was succeeded, in 491, by Anastarius, 
who mamed Ariadne, and, to put an end to the constant revolts 
which occurred in Constantinople, the emperor ordered all 
the Isaunans to quit the capital, upon which a general revolt 
of them and the other associated brigand communities broke 
out; but the Goths, under John the Scythian, defeated them 
at Clandiopolis (Mont). 

The survivors and their chiefs were blockaded in Antioch 
of Cragus, the place was stormed, and the Isaurian generals 
taken to Constantinople and there tortnred to death. 

The Isannan forts in the Taurus were all captured, many of 
the people were transported to Thrace, the rest snbmfUed, 
the emperor placed Isanna under the government of a 
** comes*’ (military governor), Lycaonia and Fisidia under 
** praetors,” with strong garrisons of troops to keep order. 

The luorian power was tbns crushed, they were never 
A gutin formed into a separate corps d’armde, and were hence- 
forward confined to their mountains; but thoogh their 
brigandage ceased, they always continued barbaroua and 
savi^e. 

In A.D. 717, Leo, an Isaurian of low extcaotiao, whoee 
previous name was Oonoo, became emperor. He is bettw 
known as Leo the loonoolaat. In his reign oooaired tlm 
famopa sohism between tiie CAinrehee of Borne end O on s t e iit t* 
no|de, caused in great measore by the emperoi^a hatred eC 
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sacred images, and his persecution of those who venerated 
them. Although Italy was lost to the Byzantine Empire in 
this reign, Leo seems to have been an able, and, on the whole, 
a successful monarch. It is said that in his youth his future 
greatness was foretold to him by some Jews, and that he 
promised them, in case he came to the imperial power, lie 
would put an end to the worship of images in tlie Christian 
Church. From that time forward Isauria and its people are 
not mentioned in history. 
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ITINERARY. 

Hours of riding ; easy pace, and exiduaive of haUa. 


Moreina to Fnmpeiopolia 1} 

Mi>raina tn Tanua ... 3 

I'amuB to Asoab-el-Kof 
Tarsus tri Adana . . .... 5 

Adana to Oinnli Koui . . 7 

Oiamli Kf'ui to Osiuanieli 4i 

Osmauieli to Kizil A^hudj 11 

Kizil Agbadj to Mnrasli 7 

Marash to Tchairlan T''liirtlik 7 

Tohalrlan Toliiftlik in bivouac 1I| 

Thence to Ajcmli .. 10 

Ajomh to ford on the Kayish and 
back .... C 

Ajemli to Kora . . 6} 

Kars to Boudroum 

Boudroum to Hemita ... 
Hemita to Auazarlia . . 

Anazarba to Sis 4 

6ia to bivouac 3]' 

Thence to Adann 10 

Adana to Kazouk Bash 7| 

Kazouk Bash to Geuzluk Khan 7 

Gieuzluk Khan to Kulek Boffhaz 7 

Kulek Boffhaz to Tchifteh Khan 6 

Tohifteh Khan to Olouklahla . B 

Olouklshla to Kregli B 

Eregli to Ibrecz Bi 


I Krogli to llevleh 
Iiovleh to Rorpck 
Hi-rpek to Kararoan 
I Karaman to Madon Sheliir 
I Karaman to Cleu^^z . 
Quuiizz to Kestel 
Kcstel to Mauga 
Mauga to Mnut 
Mout to Ih'joh 
Bejoh to Balabolu 
Balaholu to Ermoiiok 
Krmouok to Altoun Taah .. 
Altoun Taah to Yenikiabla 
Yenikubla to Nonnon 
Yenikishla to Dnrgeller 
Durgeller to Alata 
Alata to Mernak 
Mernak to Khudcm 
Khadom to Aalilkler .. 
Ashikler to laaum or AyjlMr 
A^ilar to Elmasun 
Elmasun to Karaman 
Karaman to Ibrala 
Ibrala to Kara Koyn .. 

Kara Koyn to Efrenk 
Bfrenk to Qeuzna 
Geuzna to Mexzina 
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GLOSSABT. 


Ak, white 


ling 

rladiik, adien, (lit ) • wo 

have reoominended yon to Goa ** 
Alma, an apple 
Arpa, barlw 

Aar, late utemoon, (2) the piayor at 
that time 

Ayou or Ayi, a bear 
Baqh, a garden 

TUhinw^ti, the Hihlaona emnlentiu 

Badh, a head 

Beh a moantaln paaa 

Billall, a whetstone 

Bin, a thonaand 

BIr, one 

Bogliaa, a strait, any narrow pasw^, 
&e throat 

Bohnar or Binar, a source 
Bonyonrdi or BouyonilU, a passport 
Boos, Isa 

piUed wheat 

ni ia i iiwi a fgnntaln somoa. 

Ohlbonk, long tohaooo-phpe 

Daab^ a mountain. 


Dera, a Taller 
IletTiali,nioiik, a p( 
Dolma, anything 


, (2) staffed 


DopriMn, a telsMOiw, 


Fiqjag, imaptMle 
w^ to tbs hand 






Hawbc, a lady 
Haretoo, portion of a house in whleh 
the fianalss of the flunlly — 

a wife, (8) the (bmelesM t 
Harmim, be^ of grain 

Ihaw, ehaplain of a moeque 
Innkk, a ilTer 

Jamaa, a mosque 


vegetable 
[uatlm Judge 


Eadi, Musti 
Kaia, rook 

tbiok oreom 
Kalaat, a fint or oastlo 
Kapon, gate. 

Kar, snow 
Kara black 
Katoijl, a mnleteer 
Kawass mounted polioo 


Ke4|i, a goat, (8) gDoto'lmtr etoth 
Ketran, pitoh pine 
Kent, a Tillage 


Kenmenr, ebaieoal 
Kenpii, q bridge 
KibA>. meat 

Kibleh«polnt lownide tfeosa, to whioh 
the Hualim luiue to pe a yu r 
KiliaaSLaohmeh 
Kisihnd, 


KhoU nddinls, (Ut ) *VfBnhas»4omp 
agiewwy,” romiula ofwuleaaM 
— = bouk^ iDsmula oflEiiS * 
have fbwad agrwaahly.*’ 

KouW, a hind of mimi»» 

Keyn,a wait 

Kimhkk» giidle, imMotoMri. 
ILumn^amtoe 

aSv 
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Hudir, an inferior goremor. 

Mufti, an expounder of the law of the 
Kurkn. 

Mukhtar, the head man of the village. 

MueaflBr, a gneet, a stranger. 

Mnalim, (lit.) surrendered or resigned 
to a Muhammedan. 

Ona, a ohamber. 

Oghoorlar olo, adieu I may you have a 
good journey ! 

Oglon, son. 

Oluu, grand, perfect. 

Ova, a plain. 

Pbkmkz (or petmez), inspissated grape 
iuioe, grope treacle. 

Filafl’, rioe boiled, and served with but- 
ter. 

Fongar, vulgar for BinCg)ar, springs, 
eoureoB. 

Bedit, militia. 

Babahh, morning. 

Bafit geldiniz, you are woloome t 

Salaamlik, men’s apartment, reo^tion- 
joom. 

Balykn, property tax. 

Bamon, straw. 

Bam, yellow. 

Bkiik, a tniban. 

Berai, government house. 

Bhehir, a town. 


Sou, water, a stream. 

Bonriji, one who lets horses for hiro. 

Tahhta. a plank, wooden. 

Tahhtiyi, woodcutter. 

Taktrovan, a litter. 

Tush (vulg. Dash), a stone. 

Tchai, a nver. 

Tcham, pine 

Tchatul, a pair of anything. 

Tobelebi, a master, a gentleman. 
Tohiftlik, a iarm. 

UsHiBJT, a collector or farmer of the 
dime. 

Ysnaui, property tax. 

Wali, governor of a '* vilayet," or pro- 
vince 

Yaila, sammor pasture in the moun- 
tains. 

Yaourt, curdled milk. 

Yeelan (vulg.), Ilan, a snake. 

Yem, new. 

Yorghan, oovorlet quilted with ootton. 
Yourouk, wandering shepherds. 

Zaftieh. mounted police. 

Zsrf, ooffee-oup without any handle. 
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Abd-el-Kadbb, 202, 204, 205, 214 

Abd-ul Asdz (Bultan), 4S 

AbeadoB, 805 

Alioukir, 48 

Abrmofl, 257 

Acliyr Dagh, 104 

Acre, 2, 218 

Adalia, 351, 358 

Adana, 10, 18, 17, 28, 29, 83, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 55, 56. 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 78, 98, 101, 104, 122, 166, 
16b, 169, 170. 179, 180, 183, 185. 
186, 187, 191, 198. 196.197, 198,190, 
200, 201, 202, 205. 209, 216, 216, 
217, 21 9, 231, 233. 235, 280, 268, 458, 
459, 466, 470 

AdniaaDagh.887,839. 341, 342, 843, 847 
Adrian (Imp.), 60, 60, 65 
Agliai^, 862. 872 
Agllar, 351, 406, 412, 420, 421 
Aintab, 85. 86. 04. 100, 172 
Aixdu'Chapollc. 219 
Ajemi Kahve, 182 
Aiemll, 105, 115, 117, 121, 122 
Akar Jarun Sou, 122 
Ak Dagb, 407 
Ak 288, 276, 279, 297 
Akkar(Mt),5 
Ak Keupn, 216 


itii,838 
240 


AkSemi, 

Ak Sou, 92, 98, 216, 217, 218, 219, 228 
Aktoha Shehir, 286 
Alata, 857. 878, 880, 882, 403, 407, 412 
Alaya, 857, 887 

Aleppo, 8, 9, 70, 86, 172, 228, 427 
Almandria, 1, 48 

Alanndratta, 7. 8. 9, 10, U, 80, 89, 
108, 427, 478 

Alexindor (the Gnat), 88, 58 
All Bay, 196, 197, 198, 209 
All BfMiartehl Koui, 420 
Alhambim, 98 

AUah 214^ 281, 285, 851, 857, 

— %bi)gar,146 
Alma Dagfa, 488, 407 


Altoon TWh, 857, 859, 861 
Alvankb 489, 442 

Amaniu (Ut.), 7, 80, 85, 69, 72. 781 78 
84, 117, 128, 190 
Auamaa Dagli, 420 
Anomour, 840, 449 
Anatolia, 226 

AnusariNi, 91, 127, 188 189, 142, 145, 
147, 108 
Anozi, 478 
AiM>ketlU(Mr). 68 
Audien Bmi, 115 
Angora, 226, 807 
Aiiknrt, 47 
Antioch, 162, 172 
Aradua, 4 
Aiatua, 21 
Ardouate, 257 
Armoodla Di^b, 422, 428 
Am Flou, 28 

Aralan, 140, 141, 142, 160, 108 
Arwan Dagb, 420 
ABaa1>«I-Kef, 41. 42, 48 
Aablkler, 406, 422 i, 

Atobilan, 868, 866 
Anohin, 46, 47 


Avania (Mr.X 85 
Ayaah, 818 
Ayaaa. 12, 58, 57 
Analu, 70 

BaALWO, 145 
Baiaa,70 
Bagdad. 70, 478 
Baghtohs, 82, 86, 101, 102 
Buadnrli, 119 
Balaboln, 848, 847, 404 
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